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Bacterzym 


The Bacillus Bulgaricus, type A, of the Fair- 
child Culture, and extract of the entire gastric 
gland tissue, desiccated upon pure sterilized 
lactose. 

Bacterzym is especially designed for Topical 
Application, and is put up in vials of 10 grams 
each, with Powder Blower and without. Trade 
Prices: 10 gram vials, doz., $6.00; with Powder 
Blower, doz., $8.00. 


Fairchild Bros. & Foster 
New York 


“Merck’s for prescriptions” 


A product 
with a reputation 
coveted by others 


MALTED MILK ‘Listen to them!” 


Ss bo EC | A L ATT g N Ti O N If you want to sell your drug store —or buy 

one in any state——-or want any kind of a 

position—or need any kind of an employee—or need a Doctor, Dentist, or Veterinarian— write 
F.V. KNIEST, R.P., Bee Building. Omaha, Neb. Est. 1904 


#8 Table of Contents of this issue will be found on the last page (XVIII). 
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MARTIN INVENTIUS WILBERT, PH.M. 
Born June |, 1865 Died November 25, 1916 
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MARTIN I. WILBEI 
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MARTIN INVENTIUS WILBERT. 


Pharmacy has suddenly lost one of its most talented workers in the death of 
Martin I. Wilbert. The blow, while not unexpected, came like a flash of lightning. 
A moment before his death at the German Hospital, Philadelphia, he was chatting 
pleasantly and hopefully, then his head sought his pillow, and with one expiring 
breath his soul fled. 

His one purpose in life was service to his fellows and loyalty to his friends. 

Martin I. Wilbert was born July 1, 1865, in the town of Lewis, Lewis County, 
New York. At the age of four years and two months his education began in a 
nearby country school; later on he attended a private school in Utica, New York, 
paying particular attention to the study of German, and then he became a student 
in Archambault’s Academy in the city of Montreal. He returned to Utica and 
entered the drug business and he soon realized that he needed pharmaceutical 
education; he then matriculated in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
was graduated as an honor student in 1890. In the year following he was made 
apothecary in the German Hospital at Twenty-first and Girard Avenue, Philadel- 
phia. His first duty as he saw it was to improve the service of the apothecary in 
this institution, and the following years were marked by activity, the managers 
gave him a chance not only to develop the service, but encouraged him in the 
wider field of experimental research in improving preparations. The pharma- 
ceutical journals gained an enthusiastic worker in a field which was certainly not 
crowded with aspirants. He was not satisfied with the honor of the degree of 
Graduate in Pharmacy, but continued his work and was the first graduate of the 
College to receive a degree in course. He presented a paper on “ Aloes”’ which 
gained for him the degree of Master in Pharmacy on April 7, 1903. 

His duties at the German Hospital permitted him to do a large amount of 
investigation in pharmaceutical technique, and he was one of the first to study 
radio-activity in which he became an expert. His abilities were soon recognized 
by the United States Government, and on October 1, 1908, he left the German 
Hospital to accept a position in the Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health 
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Service as assistant pharmacologist, and he became one of the editors of the 
Digest of Comments on the United States Pharmacopeeia. Notwithstanding his 
removal to the city of Washington, he retained in a remarkable degree his affection 
for the German Hospital, and the associations and friendships there, which was 
virtually his home in Philadelphia, were continued to the end of his life. 

In the American Pharmaceutical Association whenever work and research 
were needed, the cry went up from all sides, “ Let Wilbert do it!” He often 
refused a position of chairman or president, but accepted that of secretary because 
he wanted to work. The question of compensation rarely entered into his calcula- 
tions. It was always, “ Where can I be most useful?” 

It is quite probable that he realized that he would be taken suddenly from this 
world, because he suffered all his life from a weak heart, due to the sequele of a 
severe attack of scarlet fever in the early years of his childhood. He realized the 
force of “ Work for the night is coming, when man’s work is done.” 

The American Medical Association, recognizing Mr. Wilbert’s ability, elected 
him a member of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry in 1905, and he 
became Secretary of its Section on Pharmacology and Therapeutics in 1911. The 
Editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association in a recent editorial 
thus speaks of Mr. Wilbert’s work: “ Few know the sacrifices of time and efforts 
Mr. Wilbert made in connection with the Council work. His very life seemed to 
be wrapped up in bringing about better conditions both in pharmacy and in 
medicine. He was one of the few men who serve as connecting links between the 
two professions, and the full measure of his influence at Washington in behalf 
of the public health will never be fully known.” 

In 1900 he was elected to the Committee of Revision of the United States 
Pharmacopeeia, and he immediately proceeded to work for the betterment of this 
National Authority. His knowledge of pharmaceutical technique and_ his 
researches in other departments of activity began to produce results, and this with 
his work on the National Formulary constitutes a most valuable contribution to 
the uplift of both professions. Members of both Committees were immediately 
impressed with whatever he wrote and his views always had great weight. 

Wilbert never accepted a position for the mere honor of the office itself. 
He wanted to work and cared little for exalted positions without service. He was 
always loyal to his Alma’ Mater. In the various College functions he was generally 
present and he was a most valuable member of its Alumni Association. In the 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association he was a power. Everyone knew 
Wilbert and his contributions in all departments of pharmaceutical activity will 
be sadly missed. The same is true of his work in the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. He was aggressive and fearless in condemning what he believed to 
be wrong and he was a living exponent of righteousness and integrity. No one 
ever attempted to bribe Martin I. Wilbert. He was never what is commonly called 
a “kicker.” The keynote of his character was optimism. Always opposed to 


meanness and chicanery, he never stooped to petty methods and a mere desire 
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for personal revenge. While realizing his own shortcomings, he was more inter- 
ested in fighting the sin than the sinner. 

The records of the American Chemical Society, the American ROntgen Ray 
Society, the American Electro-Chemical Society, and the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia show that he took an active interest in their proceedings. He 
delighted to be present at their meetings, and although entertainments and excur- 
sions formed a part of their programmes, he never would neglect the business part 
of the organization to go off on an excursion; but when he did go, he entered into 
recreations with high spirits and enjoyed the occasions with the rest, and he 
appreciated the kindly interest of his friends. 

Martin I. Wilbert married Elizabeth Watkins, October 31, 1888, who survives 
him, and their home in Washington was an example of comfort and happiness. 
Both of Mr. Wilbert’s parents still reside in Utica, New York, and they with five 
sisters are left to deplore their irreparable loss. 

When defeated at some project Wilbert never became sour or bitter in his 
defeat but gathered up the crumbs of comfort and pressed on with more vigor 
than ever and made the best that he could of failure. The record of his achieve- 
ments constitutes a bright page in the history of American pharmacy. 


JosepH P. REMINGTON. 


AN APPRECIATION OF G. W. McCOY, M.D., DIRECTOR HYGIENIC 
LABORATORY. 


Martin I. Wilbert never exploited himself, nor would he allow others to do so. 
His aim was the good of the cause in which he labored and, this accomplished, he 
sought no credit for his own share therein. He frequently carried the burdens of 
others without showing his own hand. His originality and clear-headed foresight 
in outlining problems and suggesting methods and means for their solution did 
credit to his middle name, Inventius ; and he was never too busy to “ help out.” 

Dr. Wilbert’s work at the Hygienic Laboratory covered a period of about eight 
vears. During this time he was engaged in the work of the Digest of Comments 
on the Pharmacopeeia and allied subjects, and made numerous contributions to 
medical and pharmaceutic literature. In this and, in fact, in all that he undertook, 
he worked harder than any man should work, and within a month before his death 
he had been admonished to take things a trifle easier; but he could not “ let up.” 
He had to work at full pressure in spite of a bodily handicap that would have 
immobilized the average man. 

His loss will be severely felt at the Hygienic Laboratory, and the individual 
members of the staff have lost a dear and valued friend and counselor.—From a 
letter to the Editor of the Journal A.M.A. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, Editor 253 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


THE SEASON'S EDITORIAL. 


HRISTMAS joy is widespread; selfishness, for the time, is obscured, if not 

absent. The happiness of the season is enhanced because everybody be- 

thinks himself whether he can do something which will add to other people's 
happiness. 

The same spirit within the Association would be productive of good, if the 
members freely dispensed their concerted efforts, activated by the desire of help- 
fulness in upbuilding the Association, efficiently and numerically. 

Christmas spirit means being helpful and implies a sacrifice. ‘The devotion of 
time, encouragement, thought and loyalty, in the most liberal sense, transcends 
the generosity that contemplates the happiness of those upon whom the favors 
are bestowed. Accepting of this comparison, we admit that the spirit of disin- 
terestedness is shown when we assiduously consider the welfare of the .\ssociation, 
when we evidence our attachment by fulfilling the responsibilities of membership. 
* \ product never excels the capacity of the machine.” So the members of an 
association characterize the organization. 

The means of coadjuvancy in the Association are known to every member in 
it, and now more than ever before, when the high cost of producing the JouRNAL 
and Year Book is becoming burdensome, every one of us should resolve to combine 
his ability with a tenacity of purpose to be helpful. The success achieved by some 
during last year should be sufficient proof that pharmacists can be persuaded to 
join the Association. Would that many could realize membe rship in the .\ssocia- 
tion as a duty they owe to pharmacy and become filled with such firm belief or 
faith that the contagion would spread. A speaker recently defined a salesman 
as a man who causes others to believe as he believes, and then moves them to act 
on that belief. This is the secret of success in all things; it is applicable in 
securing new members. 

Another way of aiding the Association, and one that is open to all members, 
is by persuading advertisers, for their own benefit, to use the JoURNAL as a means 
of publicity; every pharmacist can speak a word of commendation, for no 
advertising is sought that has not his confidence. 

Kipling says: 


“Tt ain’t the guns nor armament, nor the bands that they can play, 
But the close coGperation that makes them win the day. 
It ain't the individual, nor the army as a whole, 
3ut the everlasting team-work of every blooming soul.” 
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The hopes of pharmacy are largely dependent on the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, and at this season of the year, when the old year is about 
to conclude its records and another is soon to be placed upon the reel of time, 
nearly everyone is in a reflective mood, and these are the reasons for bringing 
your thoughts to the Association while arranging ours for wording the Season's 
Greeting of the JOURNAL. 

May the members see in the New Year a new opportunity to be used with an 
increasing and lasting enthusiasm; shaping their deeds so that there will be no 
ghost of neglected opportunity, but instead a vision of accomplishment ; tempering 
their moods so that their noble impulses will prevail and suppress the haughty 
spirit that engenders discord. May their lives not become so commonplace as 
to be an eternal winter of commercialism, whose cold kills their ideals—a tragic 
concatenation, with each day but a return to yesterday's routine, a mere business, 
solely for making money. 

May the Christmas be a merry one for all, joyful because of the possibility 
and opportunity for giving; may all share liberally in health, happiness and 


prosperity during the coming year. 
E. G. E. 


INTEGRITY AND COGPERATION ARE ESSENTIAL TO PERFECTION 
AND ENFORCEMENT OF NARCOTIC LAWS. 


OOPERATION is essential in the investigation of the narcotic evil, if it is 
C to be productive of corrective measures. ‘The consideration must be rational ; 
the narcotic addicts are largely among the criminal classes ; whether the addiction 
has brought them there does not enter into this argument; those who are not of 
the former are almost as unresponsive to persuasion and reason, and about as un- 
reliable. Few of either class possess the determination or even desire to free 
themselves from the habit. Those who become addicted to alcohol are frequently 
the most ardent and sincere advocates of prohibition; not so with drug addicts. 

The professional reformers and the press have not always observed the really 
serious part of the problem. Philanthropists while willing to contribute pecuniary 
aid for its solution overlook the very important fact that drug addicts are seldom 
cured, at least not in a short period of time. The press, while doubtless concerned 
in correcting conditions, has also taken advantage of the situation for increasing 
their circulation. In order to make more animated reading the actual status is 
frequently distorted or exaggerated, showing that at least one of the objects was 
to arouse curiosity, even though not the sole purpose of the writing. Some of 
the articles certainly are devoid of value and may contribute to drug addiction, 
especially in the case of the feeble-minded and curious. It is generally admitted 
that reports of the means employed by suicides lead others to take their lives in 


the same way. So the depicted effects of the narcotics doubtless, if only occa- 
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sionally, persuade some one to experiment. Comparatively, these cases are few; 
the assertion is simply to express the opinion that such, newspaper articles are 
not instrumental for lessening drug habituation. The reasons for addiction among 
the better classes are seldom correctly given. 

Every trade and profession has its misfits, those that pursue its duties with 
a good purpose and others who are simply so engaged for making a living. Each 
period intensively promotes certain of the industries while neglecting others, and 
conforms its morals according to prevailing thought, even though there are dere- 
licts. Spurgeon said: ‘“ He who boasts of being perfect is perfect in folly. I never 
saw a perfect man. Every rose has its thorns, and every day its night. Even 
the sun shows spots, and the skies are darkened with clouds. And faults of some 
kind nestle in every bosom.” 

The thought is applicable to a nation as well as individuals. 

The State must provide hospitals for the diseased, who suffer perhaps through 
the fault of a preceding generation, or due to the conditions under which they 
are forced to live. But homes are also established for those who transgress the 
laws of the State. As drug habitués are diseased persons, who may contaminate 
the morals and ruin the life and health of others, it is no less the duty of the State 
to provide asylums for them. 

No matter what the extent of habituation may be, it is deplorable; however, 
exaggerated statements will not help in remedying the evil. It is sufficient to 
know that it exists, and unsubstantiated charges are not conducive to coOrdinated 
endeavor for its correction, while doing injury and offending many whose interests 
are deeply concerned. Justice Cornelius F. Collins, of New York Court of 
Special Sessions, charged wholesale dealers with being responsible for the increase 
of illegal traffic in narcotic drugs; this statement he modified by saying, “ he had 
no evidence and could prove no collusion on the part of any local wholesaler.”” The 
response of the wholesale druggists and manufacturers was prompt and included 
a request that evidence of guilt be produced, the names of the offenders, and that 
they be punished no matter who they may be, with the promise of earnest codpera- 
tion of the manufacturers and wholesale distributors of narcotic drugs. The 
drug trade generally has been active in anti-narcotic legislation. 

At a recent meeting, largely of medical men, charges somewhat similar to the 
above were intimated. That is the unfortunate situation: pharmacists welcome the 
conviction of offenders but to be maligned is an injustice to them. There are 
violations, as is shown by the report of Commissioner Osborne on Violations of 
the Harrison Law, which follows in part: 

“ During the twelve months ended June 30, 1916, there was reported a total of 
23,754 violations, which include those of technical nature and also provisions of 
the regulations issued under authority of the law. These violations involved 
11,681 registered and 275 unregistered physicians; 4054 registered and 19 un- 
registered dentists ; 1190 registered and 21 unregistered veterinarians ; 91 registered 


and 6 unregistered manufacturers of drugs; 3 registered importers of drugs; 46 
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registered wholesale dealers ; 4325 registered and 49 unregistered retail dealers ; 
446 by registered miscellaneous classes.” 

It must be remembered that many of these violations were technical, and of 
provisions of the regulations not always understood; many for non-payment of 
tax at the appointed time. Under the above violations only 83 registered persons 
were convicted. 

There are undoubtedly some in the drug business who sell narcotics, or are 
in collusion with physicians, as shown by court records. The president of a large 
manufacturing house made the statement that ‘ they would be glad to discontinue 
the manufacture of these products entirely if the medical profession could find 
a way to discontinue their use.” This simply goes to show how annoying the 
situation has become, for everyone must admit that the narcotics are among the 
most necessary and valuable drugs of the materia medica. Records show that 
pharmacists are conscientious relative to their duties and responsibilities under 
anti-narcotic laws, and continued vituperation becomes offensive and should be 
resented. 

This, however, is not a solution of the vexing problem. There must be 
cooperation between legal and legislative bodies, the public, physicians and pharma- 
cists, in preparing effective legislation and its enforcement. ‘The national law 
must be supplemented by state laws. 

The Oil Paint and Drug Reporter in an editorial commented as follows: 

“ The drug trade as a whole would be willing to stand back of a narcotic 
measure drafted by former President J. H. Beal, of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, as outlined by him in an address before the National Druggists’ 
Association (printed in last month’s issue of the JournaL A. Pu. A.), but his 
avowed advocacy of the *‘ middle ground of moderation which shall protect the 
weak and reckless from exploitation, but shall avoid that paternalism which would 
deprive the average normal citizen of reasonable freedom of action’ would be 
considered ample reason for determined opposition on the part of the doctrinaires 
and theorists, and by philanthropists whose generosity is usually financial and not 
in the exercise of open-minded judgment.” 

The necessity for perfecting narcotic legislation is emphasized by recent 
developments and it is hoped that a codperative, serious effort will be made to 
codify existing statutes and enact a rational uniform law, applicable to all states, 
that will supplement the Harrison law, after being strengthened by the con- 
templated amendments. 
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SCIENTIFIC SECTION, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


DIAGNOSTIC REAGENTS AND THEIR USES IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES.* 


BY F. E. STEWART, PH.G., M.D., PHAR.D.+ 


ANAPHYLACTIC OR ALLERGIC REACTION. 


We now come to a consideration of what are known as the anaphylactic or 
allergic reactions. 

When a foreign protein is introduced into the animal body, the body of a 
guinea-pig for example, after a definite interval a specific hypersensitiveness of 
the animal to this protein will appear. After a definite interval a second injection 
of the same protein may produce violent symptoms of illness and possibly a fatal 
termination. ‘The first injection of the protein produces no symptoms, but serves 
to “ alter the power of reaction on the part of the body cells by rendering them 
unusually sensitive or susceptible to the same or to closely related foreign proteins.” 

This unusual or exaggerated susceptibility of the organism to foreign pro- 
teins is generally known as anaphylaxis (ana, against, and phylax, guard, or 
phylaxis, protection), a word introduced by Richet to describe a contrary con- 
dition,to prophylaxis. However, as we now regard the phenomenon, this word 
is a misnomer, for as regarded at the present time, this condition of hyper- 
susceptibility or supersensitiveness, is “a distinct benefit and advantage to the 
organism. In fact, protection against a large class of infections depends on an 
altered power of reaction, 1.e., hypersusceptibility or anaphylaxis ” (Anderson).' 

Von Pirquet proposed the term “allergy,” from ergia and allos, meaning 
altered energy or altered reaction of the organism, as more appropriate to ex- 
press this condition than the word “ anaphylaxis.” 

The allergic condition is specific in nature, 7.e., while it may be brought about 
by the introduction of any foreign protein into the body, vet it does not follow 
that the body has become hypersensitive to any other protein. 

Another important point in regard to the allergic condition is that the animal 
may be in a condition of hypersusceptibility and immunity at the same time. 
“The two conditions are closely interwoven; the latter is often dependent on 
the former.” * 

The anaphylactic or allergic diagnostic reactions are therefore due to the 
altered power of the body to react. ‘* When this power of reaction is increased 
we say that the body is hypersensitive or in a state of anaphylaxis. 

“The tuberculin and mallein reactions are well-known instances of ana- 
phylaxis. These substances are not poisonous when introduced into a healthy 
individual, but the tuberculous individual is anaphylactic to tuberculin, and an 
individual suffering with glanders is in a state of hypersusceptibility to mallein. 

* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. Continued from 
p. 1201, October number. 

+ Director of Scientific Department, H. K. Mulford Company. 

* Anaphylaxis, by J. F. Anderson and M. J. Rosenau, Arch. Int. Medicine, June 15, 1909. 

* Anderson and Rosenau, ibid. 
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“A clinical instance of anaphylaxis is the hypersusceptibility of some in- 
dividuals to pollen—hay fever. The best studied instance of experimental ana- 
phylaxis is that produced in the guinea-pig by the injection of a foreign protein ; 
for example, horse serum, egg white, milk, etc.” ® 

Schick and von Pirquet studied a large number of infectious diseases, espe- 
cially smallpox, measles, streptococcic infections, etc. They also studied the 
reactions to cowpox virus, tuberculin and mallein. They confirmed the obser- 
vations that the re-injection of a foreign protein following a definite interval 
after the first injection may give rise to the train of symptoms to which the 
name “ anaphylaxis” has been given; consequently, if an animal manifests this 
train of symptoms after the injection of the foreign protein, it follows that the 
animal must have received a previous dose of the same protein. 

The diagnostic value of this discovery is apparent when it is considered that 
an infectious disease is caused by infection with the protein of the micro- 
organism causing the disease ; typhoid fever, for example, is caused by the growth 
and multiplication of the living typhoid bacilli in the body of the infected in- 
dividual, and, as stated by Vaughan, this infecting microOrganism is in fact a 
living protein, capable of producing anaphylactic phenomena when introduced 
into the animal body. 

Kolmer * explains the rationale of these diagnostic reactions as follows: 

“ If a protein, such as tubercle protein (tuberculin), syphilis protein (luetin), 
glanders protein (mallein), etc., is concentrated and applied to the skin or mucous 
membrane in a local area, and if the corresponding antibody or “ ferment” is 
present in the body-fluids, the protein will be digested or split and the liber- 
ated protein poison and endotoxin will diffuse into the local tissues and produce 
a local reaction, characterized chietly by congestion and cedema. ‘This local 
reaction, marked by paralysis of the vessel walls with dilatation, is due to the 
action of the protein poison on smooth muscle, and is analogous to the urticarial 
or other eruptions accompanying general serum anaphylaxis (serum disease). 
Since the antibody-protein reaction is highly specific, these tests possess consider- 
able diagnostic value. . . . The same underlying principle governs all. It 
would appear that these reactions should be obtained in all infections where we 
can secure and cultivate the causative microparasite. Theoretically, this is true, 
although practically, the problem is greatly complicated, or indeed impossible, 
owing to technical difficulties and especially to the fact that the protein antibody 
for one strain of a particular microparasite may not be identical for all strains.” 

Tuberculin Reaction.—The tuberculin generally employed in the tuberculin 
tests is that form known as Old Tuberculin (“O.T.’). It is called “old” 
to distinguish it from the later preparations suggested by Koch, to whose investi- 
gations we are indebted for this important product. It is prepared from pure 
cultures of the tubercle bacillus of five or six weeks’ growth upon 5 percent 
glycerin bouillon. The culture medium containing the germs is evaporated to 
one-tenth of its volume and filtered through porcelain to remove the germs. Old 
Tuberculin contains the soluble products of the tubercle bacilli in a fifty percent 
glycerin solution. 

Relatively large quantities of tuberculin may be injected into healthy persons 
without causing any symptoms of reaction; but if a very small quantity is in- 
jected into a person suffering from tuberculosis, very different symptoms are 


* Anderson and Rosenau, thid. 
‘John A. Kolmer, 4 Practical Text-book of Infection, Immunity and Specific Therapy, 
. 582. 
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produced. ‘The temperature rises from 1° to 2° F., this rise being accompanied 
by a feeling of illness amounting sometimes even to nausea and vomiting. Around 
each localized tuberculous lesion there is produced an area more or less marked 
with heat and redness. If the resulting congestion is very severe, there may be 
later a casting off of pieces of necrotic tissues. After the reaction above de- 
scribed has subsided, it is frequently found that a tendency to heal is manifested. 

Tuberculin reaction is therefore characterized by three essential features: 
(1) a constitutional reaction consisting of fever and accompanying general symp- 
toms of malaise; (2) a local reaction at the site of injection varying in intensity 
from slight tenderness and redness to severe inflammation with adenitis ; (3) 
a focal reaction about the tuberculous lesion. These reactions do not neces- 
sarily run parallel. 

According to the present theory, this reaction is explained in the following 
manner: the tubercle bacilli stimulate the body cells to produce digestive enzymes 
in the nature of an amboceptor which aids in splitting the tubercle protein con- 
tained in tuberculin, liberating the protein poison, which produces a general 
local and focal reaction. 

The general reaction is believed to be due to a general effect of the poison 
on body cells. The local reaction is supposed to be caused by concentration of 
the poison at the site of administration of the tuberculin, and the focal reaction 
is presumably due to the fact that body cells about the lesions are more sensitive 
to the effects of the poison than are other cells, probably because they are most 
concerned in antibody production. 

The tuberculin reactions are highly specific, if they are not of as much value 
in diagnosis as was at first supposed, owing to the fact that by far the greater 
proportion of supposedly well people react to the test because tuberculosis is an 
exceedingly common infection, from which a large majority of infected persons 
spontaneously recover. 

False positive reactions may be observed in leprosy, a disease caused by a 
bacillus which bears close morphological and bacteriological resemblance to the 
tubercle bacillus. Massive doses of tuberculin injected subcutaneously may pro- 
duce a toxic fever in debilitated, non-tubercular individuals. However, when a 
positive reaction occurs in a person supposed to be in health, it is safe to assume 
it is due either to a small hidden tuberculous lesion, or to a healed tuberculous 
lesion. 

In the focal stage of tuberculosis, the patient may not react at all. This is to 
be explained by assuming that the tissues have become so thoroughly saturated 
with tuberculin produced by the infected area that they are incapable of respond- 
ing to further artificial stimulation. In the first stages of infection no reaction 
may occur, because sufficient antibody has not been formed to produce reaction, 
and other cases given in the text-books explain false negative reaction which 
cannot here be considered for lack of space. 

Subcutaneous Method.—Various methods have been proposed for making the 
tuberculin test. The following is the method of application used by Roth- 
Schulz,® who used tuberculin at the Beelitz Sanatorium from 1902 to 1905, in over 
1000 cases. “‘ The temperature and pulse-rate of the patient to be investigated 
are carefully noted for from four to seven days, after which, in the event of these 
being normal or only very slightly elevated, an initial hypodermic injection is 


*Francine’s Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Second Ed., 1907; Beitrage sur klin. der Tuber- 


kulose, 1906, No. 12. 
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given of 0.5 mg. Old Tuberculin.* If no reaction follows this in from three to 
four days, the same dose is usually repeated, particularly if any symptoms indic- 
ative of a mild reaction have occurred. If the temperature shows any irregu- 
larities, a longer period is allowed to elapse and the same repeated a third time. 
Usually, however, in the absence of reaction, the second dose is increased to 1.25 
mg. ‘This amount may be repeated after the lapse of two or three days without 
reaction, or the dose increased to 2.5 mg. This maximum dose may again be 
repeated. The importance of repeating the same dose is emphasized, as often a 
merely suggestive reaction after the first administration may be followed by 
severe symptoms after the second dose. 

“A rise in temperature of 1° F. (0.5° C.) above the previous maximum is 
considered positive, but great importance is attached to the development of gen- 
eral and local phenomena. Even in the event of only a slight rise in temperature, 
the development of rales where they were previously absent, or the occurrence of 
general symptoms, is considered positive.” 
| Contra-indications for the Subcutaneous Use of Tuberculin.—Lerbource * 
gives as contra-indications for the use of tuberculin the following: “ Recent hemor- 
rhages, nephritis, and tuberculosis of the kidney.  Ill-nourished individuals and 
convalescents from acute infections.” 

Numerous attempts have been made to ascribe some prognostic value to the 
tuberculin reaction. M. Petit considers the reaction to indicate a virulent tuber- 
culosis. Moeller, Kyserling and Turban state that “a violent reaction indicates 
a recent infection, and vice versa.” 

The local reactions to tuberculin depend upon the fact that the cells of a 
tuberculous individual are highly sensitized to tuberculin and when in contact with 
an extremely minute amount are stimulated to an enormous production of anti- 
bodies. This is characterized by hyperemia and inflammatory changes at the 
point of application. 

The Cutaneous Reaction—Von Pirquet* pointed out the fact that upon 
scarifying the skin of a tuberculous subject and applying a solution of tuber- 
culin, there appears an area varying from a local hyperemia to an intensely in- 
flammatory reaction. Many times the reaction is characterized by the appear- 
ance of a small papule, the disappearance of which is followed by a brownish 
pigmentation. The reaction is not attended with fever, malaise or any other 


general symptoms. 

The method of carrying out the von Pirquet reaction as outlined by Lawrason 
srown® is as follows: “ The cutaneous method consists in putting a drop of 
diluted Old Tuberculin, preferably 25 percent, upon the skin, and then with a 
lancet, quill or von Pirquet’s scratcher (Schaber), a slight abrasion of the skin, 
under the drop of tuberculin, is made. Only the most superficial layers of the 
epithelium need be removed, as it is only necessary to open the superficial lymph 
channels, and it is unnecessary and even undesirable to draw blood. The technic 
to be employed is practically the same as that used in vaccination against small- 
pox, and the dangers of secondary infection are exceedingly slight. At a dis- 


* Equivalent to 10 min. of Serial Dilution No. 3. 

7“ Le Diag. de la Tuberculose.” M. Villairt et L. Tixier. Revue de la Tuberculose, June, 
1908, p. 239. 

> Weiner medicinische Wochenschrift, 1907, Nos. 27 and 28. 

* Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, July 23, 1908. 
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tance of about one inch a control '’ abrasion should be made under a drop of 
50 percent glycerin and 0.1 percent phenol in physiological saline solution. Care 
should be exercised not to carry tuberculin on the instrument to the control, 
and where large numbers of patients are vaccinated, a platinum-iridium instru- 
ment that can be heated has been advised.” ; 

The value of the von Pirquet reaction is variously estimated. It is an ex- 
tremely delicate reaction and on that account often reacts with individuals who 
appear to be practically free from tuberculosis. However, as pointed out by 
Hamberger,*? it is quite difficult to find an adult free from tuberculosis, which 
explains the great frequency of von Pirquet’s reaction in adults. Its greatest 
value is in the diagnosis of tuberculosis in children. 

Jules Lemaire '* distinguishes three grades of the von Pirquet reaction as 
follows: 

“ Feeble reaction: Hyperemic zone 4+ to 6 mm. in diameter, in the centre of 
which is a papule; the skin slightly swollen and hard. 

“ Medium reaction: Hyperemic zone 6 to 12 mm. in diameter; namerous 
papules very prominent. The skin is quite cedematous throughout the area. 
The redness persists for several hours. 

“Strong reaction: All of the foregoing conditions are very much exagger- 
ated. The area of reaction gives a very resistant sensation to touch and the 
zone of hyperemia extends from 2 to 3.cm. If the sub-adjacent cedematous area 
is pronounced, it gives an appearance of urticaria. Occasionally at the points of 
scarification there is an exudate of serous fluid.” 

O phthalmo-Reaction.—W olft-Eisner,’* and simultaneously, Calmette,'* found 
that the instillation of a dilute solution of tuberculin into the eye of a tuberculous 
patient was followed in a few hours by a local reaction, characterized by a con- 
gestion of the palpebral conjunctiva and caruncle, with a more or less abundant 
serofibrinous exudate which tended to accumulate in the inferior cul-de-sac. 

Calmette’s modification of Wolff-Eisner’s method consists in-the use of a 
precipitated and purified tuberculin, as the glycerin present in Old Tuberculin is 
of itself an irritant. The ophthalmic test has but a limited field of use and is not 
employed to the same extent as formerly. It was dropped in human practice on 
account of langer to the eve, but is still employed more or less for diagnosis of 
tuberculosis in cattle. 

The Moro Reaction—The following diagnostic reaction as described by 
Moro,’ its originator, has attracted considerable attention: 

“A tuberculin ointment is prepared by a combination of equal parts of Old 
Tuberculin and anhydrous lanoline. The lanoline base is selected because with 
this material it is possible to prepare a very concentrated ointment. The mixture 
is made at a temperature of from 20° to 30° C. 

“ Ten grams of ointment is sufficient for 100 tests. The point of application is 
over the skin of the abdomen or over the breast near the mamme. The ointment 
is energetically rubbed on the skin for one-half to one minute. The area of the 


” The Mulford von Pirquet test outfit includes control tubes containing concentrated 
glycerin bouillon. This is superior to 50 percent glycerin for control, since it contains all the 
constituents of Old Tuberculin except the products of the tubercle bacilli. 

" Muenchener medicinische Wochenschrift, 1908, No. 23. 

™ Beitrage sur klin. der Tuberkulose, Bd. ix, Heft 1. 

* Beitrage sur klin. der Tuberkulose, Bd. ix, Heft 1. 

"C.R. Academy of Science, cxliv, 1907. 

*® Muenchener medicinische lVochenschrift, Feb., 1908, No. 5. 
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part treated is about two inches. The positive effect is noted by the eruption 
of a granular or a papular efflorescence at the point of application.” 

Moro divides the reaction into three groups: 

“ First—A weak reaction. At the point of application there appear, after 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours, seldom later, single distinctly red nodules, from 
two to ten in number, of a diameter of 1 to 2 mm. This efflorescence dis- 
appears after a few days and at no time has caused any itching or other irritation. 

* Second.—The medium reaction. At the point of application there appear 
in the first twenty-four hours numerous (one hundred or more) miliary or 
larger red nodules, about 3 mm. in diameter. The skin surrounding the erup- 
tion is intensely red. The reaction is confined to the point of application, and 
is accompanied by considerable itching. This remains several days and then 
disappears. 

Third —tThe strong reaction. At the point of application there appear 
within a few hours one hundred or more large nodules or papules, upon an in- 
flammatory base. ‘The dermatitis associated with it is accompanied by intense itch- 
ing. Many of the eruptions form an exudate and often reach a size of from 
lg to ‘4 inch in diameter. 

* The reaction is not only confined to the point of application, but ex- 
tends into the surrounding area. After a few days the papular efflorescence dries 
up, leaving a brownish pigmentation of the skin which remains for several 
weeks. General symptoms, namely, rise of temperature, etc., do not accompany 
the reaction. 

* The strong reaction occurs seldom. In thirty-seven -positive reactions, we 
only observed it three times, two of these cases being scrofulous and one caries 
of the bone. The weak reaction was observed twenty-five times, and the medium 
reaction nine times in the thirty-seven cases. 

“The most distinct reaction is observed in scrofulous conditions and tuber- 
culosis of the bones. Weaker reactions occur most often in cases of tuber- 
culosis of the lungs. 

“An important factor in determining the stage of the reaction is without 
doubt the sensibility of the skin.” 

Moro gives a table showing the value of the percutaneous reaction with the 
cutaneous vaccination of von Pirquet. In sixteen cases of undoubted tuber- 
culosis twelve were positive with the percutaneous reaction and fourteen posi- 
tive with von Pirquet’s reaction. In twelve cases of scrofulous conditions, six 
reacted positive to the percutaneous reaction and six positive to the von Pirquet 
reaction. In twenty cases of probable tuberculosis, twelve reacted positive with 
the percutaneous and twelve reacted positive with the von Pirquet reaction. Of 
twenty-five cases of non-tubercular patients, three reacted positive with the von 
Pirquet. Of sixty-eight cases, twenty-one of children of suspected tuberculosis 
reacted and four children with manifest tuberculosis. 

“The ointment reaction is strongly specific. All cases that gave a tuberculin 
ointment reaction also gave the cutaneous tuberculin reaction described by von 
Pirquet. A positive ointment reaction without a positive von Pirquet reaction I 
have at no time observed. The ointment reaction is absolutely harmless. The 
occurrence of itching at the point of application occurs only relatively seldom.” 

Dr. Med. Emil von Emmerich '* gives a very interesting report concerning the 
value of the cutaneous and percutaneous (Moro) tuberculin reaction. He does 
not consider von Pirquet’s reaction to be of value in adults. His conclusions are 


“ Muenchener medicinische Wochenschrift, 1908, p. 20. 
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as follows: “ By the Moro reaction fewer reactions result in clinically tuber- 
culosis-free individuals than by the use of the von Pirquet reaction. Out of 
sixty cases clinically free from tuberculosis, forty-four reacted positive with 
the von Pirquet reaction, and only nineteen with the Moro reaction. The Moro 
reaction is much easier carried out than the cutaneous reaction and is absolutely 
harmless.” 

Regarding the conjunctival and cutaneous tests, Dr. Edward R. Baldwin % 
states : 

“1. The conjunctival tuberculin test performed with weak solutions by a 
single instillation has some value in confirming the presence of tuberculosis in the 
early stages. 

“2. It has little value in confirmation when the symptoms of tuberculosis are 
only suspicions. 

“ 3. Its value in distinguishing 
apparently healthy persons has not yet been determined. 

“4. Repetition of the test in the same eye has no advantage over the cutaneous 
and subcutaneous tests in the percentage of reactions produced, and may be mis- 
leading and dangerous. 

“5. Repetition in the other eye by the author’s method offers so little ad- 
vantage that it cannot be recommended. 

“6. The conjunctival reaction is unreliable for prognosis. 

“7. Used with the proper precautions, danger to the eye is slight, and need 
not preclude the test when other methods are inapplicable, as, for example, when 
fever is present. It should be restricted to adults, since the cutaneous test has 
been found equally valuable for children and is harmless. 

“8. The subcutaneous test by the simultaneous use of dilute and strong 
tuberculin offers a method of detecting at once or excluding tuberculous infection 
with no danger of inconvenience. l*urther experience is needed to show the 
value of this method. 

“9. The subcutaneous test should be restricted to those cases where a re- 
action at the site of disease is desired, or where the other tests result negatively.” 

The cutaneous test “ as introduced by von Pirquet, is the most suitable method 
for general use, and is absolutely harmless. It is the only test required for 
children, because a positive result is more significant of a recent infection and 
occurs less often in apparent health under the age of twelve. Other methods 
may be needed in adults to confirm the results of a cutaneous test, but it can 
be applied as a preliminary method in all cases with advantage.” '* 

Tuberculin Intradermal Test—The following tests are used intradermically ; 
that is, by injecting the material employed for testing between the layers of the 
skin, and not subcutaneously. The injections may be made by an ordinary 
hypodermic syringe provided with a small, very sharp needle, or by the so- 
called “ Mulford Hypodermic Syringe.” As the latter is a new instrument and 
may be employed for intradermic tests of various kinds herein described, the 
illustrations given apply equally to the intradermal tuberculin test, the luetin test 
for the diagnosis of syphilis, and the Schick test. 

The object of applying the bacterial protein between the layers of the skin 


active latent’ from healed tuberculosis in 


** Conclusions from 1087 Conjunctival Tuberculin Tests by a Uniform Method,” re- 
printed from the Transactions of the Sixth International Congress on Tuberculosis, Sept. 
28-Oct. 5, 1908. 

*“ General Principles of Tuberculin Diagnosis and Treatment,” reprinted from the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, January 22, 1910. 
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is to cause a local disturbance which can easily and accurately be observed. If the 
bacterial protein is injected under the skin, it is taken into the blood stream and 
distributed through the body, so that when split up by any specific ferments or 
antibodies that may be present, or that may be formed by tissue cells, the reaction 
in most cases is so slight as to be scarcely or not at all observable and of no 
diagnostic value. It is important, therefore, in carrying out the intradermic 
tests, that a small amount of material be injected between the layers of the skin, 
so that when it is attacked by antibodies formed by the cells, or already present, 
the toxic substance is liberated and causes a local inflammation. If the patient 
is not suffering from the infectious disease corresponding with the test material, 
or has not been immunized against such disease, no reaction will occur except 
that due to traumatism, which disappears within twenty-four hours. 

The suggestion that tuberculin be used intradermally for diagnostic pur- 
poses was first made by Mendel *® (1908), who believed that infiltration of the 
skin with tuberculin would be a delicate and satisfactory means of determining 
tuberculin hypersensitiveness. This method has been developed and exten- 
sively used in man by Mantoux.*® Mantoux employs 1 to 10,000 dilution of 
tuberculin, the amount injected containing 0.005 mg. of Old Tuberculin. 

The intradermic tuberculin test is a very delicate one, and good results can 
be obtained only by exercising great caution in the care of syringes, etc. 


<>< 


Fic. 1.—Showing method of inserting needle between layers of skin. 


The positive reaction consists of infiltration and hyperemia about the site 
of injection, resembling that following the von Pirquet cutaneous test. It ap- 
pears in six to eight hours, reaches a maximum in twenty-four to twenty-eight 
hours, and usually disappears in six to ten days. 

Mantoux and Lemaire *! report the results of intradermic tests in 300 ap- 
parently healthy children. Among children from a tubercular environment in 
the first year of life, 16 percent reacted; in the second and third, 51 percent; 
from the fourth to the sixth, 65 percent; from the seventh to the fourteenth, 84 
percent. Among children not so intimately exposed to the disease in the first 
vear of life, 11 percent reacted; in the second and third year, 12 percent; from 
the fourth to the sixth year, 45 percent; from the seventh to the fifteenth, 66 
percent. Although the number of cases is small, the figures indicate that the 
test is more delicate than the cutaneous test. Mantoux and Roux * performed 
the intradermic test and the cutaneous test simultaneously upon fifty-two chil- 
dren and found the former far more delicate than the latter. 

The Luetin Reaction for the Diagnosis of Syphilis ——For this test an extract 
of the killed culture of the Treponema pallidum (Spirocheta pallida) is em- 
ployed. This extract is called Luetin. The killing of the spirochete for this 

* Med. Klin., 1908, iv, 402. 

*” Muench. Med. Woch., 1908, No. 40. 

*° Semaine Med., 1909, xxix, 371. 

** Mantoux and Roux: Cit. Muenchen. Med. Wochenschr., 1908, iv. 
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purpose is effected by heating to 60° C.; 0.5 percent trikresol is added as a 
preservative. The preparation is carefully tested to insure sterility, and is then 
placed in sterile ampuls or capillary syringes. 

This test is made by selecting a site on the skin of the arm, cleansing and 
sterilizing, and then injecting the luetin into the skin as superficially as possible. 
The injection should be made between the layers of the skin, and not under the 
skin. If properly done, a small, pale swelling is produced which subsides in 
from 10 to 15 minutes. The following phenomena indicate the various types of 
positive reactions. 

(a) The papular type consists of a large raised papule, reddish in color and 
usually 7 to 10 mm. ('4 to 14 inch) in diameter, which makes its appearance in 
24 to 48 hours. The papule may be surrounded by a diffused redness and show 
marked telangiectasis. The size of the papule and the induration may increase 
slowly during the following 4 to 5 days, after which it begins to recede and the 
color gradually becomes dark brownish-red. The induration gradually disap- 
pears within two weeks. 

(bh) The pustular type resembles the papular type until about the fourth or 


Fic. 2.—The Mulford intradermic syringe. The luetin is contained in the sealed capillary tube and thus pro- 


tected from contamination. The needle is especially designed for intradermic injection. The longer end acts as a 
plunger when inserted through the rubber cap, expelling the luetin from the tube through the needle and between 
the layers of the skin. 


fifth day, when, instead of beginning to recede, the inflammatory process in- 
creases in intensity, the surface of the papule becomes cedematous, with the forma- 
tion of multiple miliary vesicles and a central softening of the papule. Within 
the following 24 hours the papule is converted into a vesicle filled with serum, 
which later becomes purulent. The pustule soon ruptures and becomes covered 
with a crust that falls off within a few days, leaving a small induration which 
is converted into a cicatrix after healing. 

(c) In the torpid type the site of injection fades to an almost invisible point 
within 3 to 4 days, so that it may erroneously be considered a negative re- 
action. After ten days, or even longer, the spot suddenly begins to enlarge and 
goes through the same stages as seen in the pustular type. 

Noguchi * reports the results of the cutaneous reaction in 642 cases, com- 
prising 315 syphilitics, 77 parasyphilitics and 250 controls. 

In cases of primary and ‘secondary syphilis which had had either insuffi- 

*“ Serum Diagnosis of Syphilis and Luetin Reaction,” by Hideyo Noguchi, M.D., M.Sc., 


Associate Member of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, pub. by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Phila. (Third ed.), 1912. 
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cient treatment or no treatment at all, the reaction was negative except in a few 
instances in which the positive reaction was of the indurated papular type. 

Most of the syphilitics in the secondary stage who had been treated with 
mercury followed by salvarsan, and who remained without symptoms for some 
months thereafter, gave strong positive reactions. In cases of tertiary and late 
hereditary syphilis, there is usually an intense positive reaction. It is in these 
cases that the luetin test is one of the greatest value. By this means it is pos- 
sible to diagnose the disease in its diverse and obscure manifestations—a feature 
of great importance when it is desired to ascertain whether or not internal lesions 
are syphilitic. In this stage of the disease the Wassermann reaction is fre- 
quently negative, especially when patients have received recent treatment. 

In parasyphilitic cases the reactions were so variable that no definite decision 
could be made regarding their. diagnostic value. 

Dr. Noguchi and others have reported on numerous cases of tuberculosis, 


Fic. 3.—Th dle is sterilized and protected by a sterile wrapping andenvelope. The red end of the wrapper 
should be torn ¢ ca wit th ut touching the part of the needle thus exposed. Place a drop of an antiseptic on the rubbe 
cap. The end the nee dle exposed by removal of the portion of wrapper is then pushed through the rubber cap un- 
til the end of the 1eedle inside the tube is visible just below the rubber cap. The remainder of the paper is then 
carefully removed without contaminating the needle. 


leprosy, pneumonia, typhoid fever and various diseases other than syphilis in 
which the test was applied, and in none of these did a positive reaction occur. 

Based upon observations by various investigators since Noguchi, the value 
of the luetin test may be summarized as follows: 

The luetin reaction is specific for syphilis. 

It occurs most constantly and intensely during the tertiary and latent stages. 

It is usually absent or very mild in the primary or secondary stages, although 
in these stages it may become positive after energetic treatment. 

In infants with congenital syphilis it is less marked than in adults with con- 
genital syphilis. 

If a patient who gives a positive luetin reaction is tested again after a month’s 
interval, the reaction takes the same form. If the test is made at shorter inter- 
vals than a month, the reactions appear somewhat quicker, showing a shortening 
of the incubation period. When an injection of luetin is made within one week 
after the positive reaction, only a mild reaction takes place, occurring within 24 
hours and quickly fading away. 
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According to Noguchi and others, the luetin reaction is little affected by the 
usual intermittent mercurial treatment, with the exception, as previously stated, 
that in primary and secondary syphilis, the reaction may become more positive 
under the mercurial or salvarsan treatment. Theoretically, the test should be- 
come negative only when all of the spirochetes of the body of the patient have 
been killed. In practice, however, the negative luetin reaction should never be 
relied upon as an evidence that the patient is cured. 

Noguchi states: “ The absence of the clinica! and serological signs of syphilis 


Fic. 4.—The skin at the site selected for making the test is sterilized Holding the needle by the finger rest, it is care- 
fully inserted between the layers of the skin. 


Fic. 5.—The capillary tube is pushed up on the needle and the luetin forced between the layers of the skin, 
forming a small swelling. Each syringe contains sufficient for one test. Caution should be exercised in making the 
injection to see that the material is really going between the layers of the skin and not under the skin. If no raising 
of the skin is visible after the tube has been pushed up part of the way on the needle, it is evidence that the needle 
has been inserted through the skin and it should be withdrawn and inserted more superficially. The needle should 
be held as nearly parallel with the skin as possible. 
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‘ 

of a period of one year is certainly an encouraging aspect; but, considering the 
possibility of these signs being absent in some latent cases, one has a right to 
hesitate in pronouncing these cases cured. It is in this connection that the 
Luetin reaction may become a great aid in settling this important question. As 
already stated, the luetin reaction alone cannot decide the point, but combined 
with other means of diagnosis, it is bound to throw some light on this problem.” 

The Schick Test—For Determining Susceptibility to Diphtheria and the Need 
of Prophylactic Injections of Antitoxin. The Schick test offers a simple and 
accurate method of separating persons likely to be attacked by diphtheria from 
non-susceptible individuals. A minute quantity of diphtheria toxin ** is injected 
intradermally, and if antitoxin is absent or present in such small amounts as to 
be insufficient for protection of the individual, a positive reaction appears in 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. It is evidenced by a circumscribed area of 


Fic. 6.—The needle is then thrust through the rubber cap onthe 20 c.c. vial of sterile saline solution which serves 
as a diluting fluid and the tube pushed up on the needle, expelling the concentrated toxin from the tube intothe salt 
solution. Thetubeis moved gently up and down on the needle to draw in and expel the salt solution and wash out 
all the toxin. The vial is then thoroughiy shaken and, finally, the syringe is drawn full of the now diluted toxin and 
is ready for making the test. 


redness and infiltration from 1 to 2 cm. in diameter. This remains from seven 
to ten days, and on its disappearance leaves a superficial scaling and browning 
pigmentation. The amount of toxin advised by Schick is 1-50 of the minimum 
lethal dose for guinea-pigs. When this amount of toxin is injected intradermally, 
it is, according to Schick, necessary that at least 1-30 of a unit of antitoxin to 
each c.c. of blood be present in order to prevent the appearance of a reaction. 
Schick considers this amount of antitoxin in the blood sufficient to protect against 
diphtheria. 

Park, Zingher and Serota * report that in the scarlet fever pavilion of the 
Willard Parker Hospital, 700 patients were tested by the Schick method, and of 
these 400 (70 percent) gave negative reactions. Only those who reacted posi- 
tively were immunized. Although 25 percent of the negatively reacting patients 

* After dilution, the toxin should be used within twenty-four hours, as it deteriorates 


rapidly. 
* Archives of Pediatrics, July, 1914, p. 481. 
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became carriers of the diphtheria bacillus during their stay, no case of diph- 
theria developed among them. The remaining 300 patients were immunized with 
toxin-antitoxin mixtures, and among those who reacted sufficiently to this method, 
42 developed diphtheria, although a great majority of the cases were a mild 
type. The greatest number of individuals susceptible to diphtheria, as shown by 
the Schick test, in these 700 cases, were between the ages of one and four years. 

These results coincide with tables furnished by Schick, which show positive 
reactions in 7 percent of the newborn, 43 percent during the first vear of life, 63 


Fic. 7.—Positive Schick reaction. (From Park, Zingher and Serota, Arch. Pediatrics, July, 1914 


percent between 2 and 5 years, and 50 percent between 5 and 15 years. In adults, 
the positive reactions were not more than 10 percent. 

According to these authors, it is important to distinguish between a true re- 
action and a pseudo-reaction—the latter sometimes occurring in older children 
and adults who have a large amount of antitoxin in their blood. A pseudo- 
reaction can be distinguished by its early appearance, greater infiltration, being 
less sharply circumscribed, and disappearing in twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
It leaves a faintly pigmented area which does not show superficial scaling. 


CACAO DISEASE FOUGHT IN ECUADOR. 

The cacao growers in Ecuador are deeply concerned over the appearance of 
a contagious disease which, when it attacks the fruit, completely destroys it. 
According to Senor Augusto N. Martinez, director of the agricultural experiment 
station at Ambato, the malady is caused by a fungus included in the Peronospo- 
racea, and bearing the name Phytophthora cactorum, of Cohn and Lebert, for- 
merly known as P. omnivora, Bary, and Peronospora fagi of Hartigs, or a closely 
allied species. 

The growth develops in the moisture on the outside of the pod, entering it 
through some aperture doubtless due to some insect, and destroys it. The develop- 
ment of the fungus requires considerable moisture and a comparatively low tem- 
perature. It is checked at 30° C., and dies in four hours at 40° C. 

As solutions of copper salts have failed to destroy the fungus, better cultural 
methods have been recommended.—Consul General Frederic W. Goding in Com- 
merce Reports. 
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POLARIZED LIGHT IN VEGETABLE HISTOLOGY.* 
BY C. W. BALLARD, A.M. 


Many of our standard references on vegetable histology, while making men- 
tion of the polarizing apparatus, do not give much space to the eftects of polar- 
ized light upon the different plant tissues. Illustrations of starch grains and 
crystals viewed under this form of illumination are to be found in many of these 
works, but further details are lacking. As the effects of polarized light are so 
minutely described in texts upon the microscopy of minerals and microchemical 
analysis, it has occurred to the writer to consider very briefly the appearances 
of some plant tissues and their contents when observed through the polarizing 
microscope. 

There are several types of polarizing apparatus supplied by microscope manu- 
facturers. The apparatus is generally separable from the microscope unless the 
instrument is designed for petrographic work exclusively, in which case the 
polarizer is built in the body tube. Of’separable polarizers, the type which has a 
fixed analyzing prism and a revolving polarizer adjusted above the ocular is 
preferred to that in which the polarizer is inserted above the objective. The 
latter form can only be used on instruments having a revolving stage and, unless 
used with special objective clamps, hinders free changing from one power to 
another. While a graduated revolving stage is necessary in critical operations, 
it is not indispensable in the average work of the vegetable histologist. The most 
satisfactory objective for use in this work is the 8 mm. (No. 3), although the 5 
mm. (No. 4) may be used. Higher powers than the 5 mm. do not give satisfactory 
results as the field, with crossed prisms, is too dark to note details. It is better 
to use a comparatively low objective with a high ocular. The combination used 
in this work was 5 mm. ( No. 4) objective with 10 x (No. 5) ocular. Polarization 
work may be performed by artificial light if a ground glass screen is placed be- 
tween the source of light and the mirror of the microscope. Best results are ob- 
tained with a 100-watt concentrated tungsten filament lamp, hooded so as to 
shield the stage and the eyes of the observer. 

rom the standpoint of polarization, vegetable tissues and cell contents are 
divided into (a) those which have no effect upon the light rays reflected through 
the apparatus, and (b) those which modify the direction or speed of vibration of 
these rays. Materials in subdivision (a) are termed isotropic; those in sub- 
division (b), anisotropic. Among the points of interest or of direct value in the 
examination of vegetable substances by polarized light, the three here stated are 
perhaps the most essential: 

1. Partial or total extinction, or disappearance of the object when prisms 
are rotated. 

2. Markings observed upon rotation of the prisms. 

3. Coloration (pleochroism) upon rotation, in some cases running through 
the shades of the spectrum. 

Partial or total extinction may be due to the thickness of the object, as it has 
been observed that fiber-masses, which ordinarily would not extinguish, are 
invisible under crossed prisms if the mass is thick or the light weak. Among the 
tissues which undergo partial or total extinction are cork, epidermis, aleurone, 
resins and volatile oils. The markings observed under crossed prisms in differ- 


* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. 
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ent cellular elements or cell contents are in some instances very characteristic 
and may well be considered diagnostic. Starch grains, mucilage deposits and 
crystals are among the elements which exhibit characteristic markings upon 
rotation of the prisms. Many substances and cellular elements show wonder- 
ful color changes during rotation. We may classify fibers by their response to 
this test. The true isotropic crystals, or those classified as isometric, should not 
show coloration. Crystals of all classes, with the exception of the isometric, will 
exhibit a color change during rotation of the prisms. 
PLANT TISSUES UNDER POLARIZED LIGHT. 

Cork.—The masses of cork tissue in the powders examined were in most 
instances too thick for positive determination. In sections with corky layer 
attached, the only change under crossed prisms was a clearer differentiation of 
the individual cell walls. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Cascara, Xanthoxylum and Quebracho ; sec- 
iions of Cascara, Xanthoxylum and Oak. 

Root Epidermis—No change could be observed in either powdered speci- 
mens or sections. ‘Tissue totally extinguishes under crossed prisms. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Sarsaparilla, Belladonna and Calumba ; sec- 
tions of Sarsaparilla, Belladonna and Calumba. 

Collenchyma.—This element is usually difficult of differentiation because of 
the small intercellular spaces. Under polarized light the cell-walls and limits 
are clearly defined. 

Specimens examined: Sections of Peppermint Stem. 

Conducting Tissues (Vessels, Tracheids and Medullary Rays).—The only re- 
sult observed in the conducting tissues when viewed by polarized light is a gen- 
eral clearing of the structural details. Such tissues show no signs of extinguish- 
ing. The crossed prisms, by diminishing the light ordinarily appearing through 
the porous parts of the vessel, serve to clearly detine the pores, both border and 
central, with any markings present. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Sarsaparilla, Belladonna, Hydrastis, Squill, 
Spigelia and Quassia; sections of Sarsaparilla, Quassia and Pumpkin Stem. 

Trichomes (Plant Hairs).—Details of structure are cleared, as are junction 
points in multicellular and multiseriate tvpes. [Extinction as well as coloration 
characterizes some trichomes. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Digitalis, Lobelia, Peppermint, Cannabis, 
Senna, Mullein, Eupatorium and Salvia. 

Fibrous Tissues ——Aside from clearing details of structure, the most practical 
use of polarized light in dealing with fibers, depends upon the phenomenon of 
pleochroism. We may separate the fibrous tissues into pleochroic and non- 
pleochroic classes. Cinchona fibers exhibit this property to the greatest extent, 
giving many beautiful shades of color. Cinnaimon fibers exhibit but slight color 
change under crossed prisms, while fibers of cotton root bark show no trace 
of coloration under this manipulation. None of the fibers examined showed 
complete extinction. The crystal-bearing fibers are seldom pleochroic, although 
the crystals contained therein may exhibit coloration. Polarization serves 
admirably to clear questions of presence or absence of crystal-sacs and defines 
accurately the outlines of the crystals. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Cinchona, Cinnamon, Cotton Bark, Quassia, 
Sandalwood, Scoparius, Licorice, Cascara, Frangula, Quebracho; sections of 
Cinchona, Cinnamon, Quassia, Licorice, Cascara, Frangula. 
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Stone Cells —Some types exhibit a slight but definite coloration, but the ma- 
jority of specimens examined were lacking in this quality. Accurate definition 
of pores and striations may be secured. Thick masses, as those occurring in 
cubeb, are apt to extinguish. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Ruellia, Cinnamon, Cascara, Aconite, Cubeb, 
Physostigma, Pimenta, Chionanthus, and Oak. 


CELL CONTENTS UNDER POLARIZED LIGHT. 


Cystoliths —These amorphous calcium carbonate deposits present the appear- 
ance of white granular aggregates in the dark field of crossed prisms. In water 
mounts of powders containing cystoliths there is sometimes a purplish tinge to 
the mass; this coloration is more pronounced when they are viewed with an in- 
strument in which the analyzer has been substituted for the usual condenser. 
Cystoliths if very thick will extinguish under crossed prisms. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Cannabis Indica and Ruellia; sections of 
Cannabis Indica Leaf, Ficus Leaf and Ruellia. 

Inulin.—Fragments of this substance appear as white masses in the dark 
field. Neither coloration nor characteristic markings were observed. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Inula, Taraxacum and Lappa; sections of 
Taraxacum and Lappa. 

Aleurone—Cells containing this substance become entirely dark or com- 
pletely extinguish under crossed prisms. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Fenugreek and Mustard; sections of Mustard. 

Oil Globules.—The globules of volatile oil in the specimens examined totally 
extinguish in the dark field. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Cubeb, Pepper and Mustard. 

Crystals —It is difficult to apply principles of optical or chemical crystallog- 
raphy to the crystalline deposits of calcium oxalate occurring in plants, because 
of the many transition forms and fragments present. The location of a perfect 
crystal in vegetable powders is rather the exception. The crystals of senna and 
cascara, which the vegetable histologist would without hesitation classify as 
cubical, in a majority of instances do not react to polarized light as isometric or 
cubic crystals should. Isometric crystals are classed with the isotropic bodies 
and should not undergo change during rotation of the prisms. Most so-called 
cubic crystals in plant tissues would be classified by the crystallographic worker 
as anisotropic bodies by reason of the changes occurring during rotation of the 
prisms. This apparent lack of agreement with laws of crystal formation, in the 
case of these cubic crystals, may be due to limitations of crystal growth by the 
cell membranes in the living plant. In powdered drugs it might be occasioned 
by partial fracture of the crystals during grinding. All plant crystals undergo 
more or less coloration during rotation of the prisms. Coloration is most pro- 
nounced in the case of the acicular and the larger prismatic crystals. In the 
dark field prismatic crystals usually exhibit several black bands running parallel 
with the visible outer boundaries of the crystal. Cubic crystals usually show one 
black band parallel with the visible boundaries. The acicular, rosette and micro- 
crystalline types did not show these bands. Rosette and microcrystals may or 
may not show coloration in the dark field. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Senna, Licorice, Frangula, Cascara, Quil- 
laja, Sarsaparilla, Belladonna, Squill, Rhubarb, Castanea, Polygonatum and Que- 
bracho; sections of Sarsaparilla, Licorice, Cascara, Belladonna, Phytolacca and 
Rhubarb. 
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Starch—The main characters to be observed in the examination of starches 
by polarized light are striations, positions of the crossed lines in the light and 
dark fields, and comparative width of the arms of the crossed lines. These cross 
lines are characteristic of all starches. The intersection point of the lines is 
always through the hilum or anatomical center of the grain. The outline of the 
cross depends to considerable extent «pon the outline of the grain. The width 
of the angle formed by the cross lines and the relative widths of the arms appear 
to be fairly constant for each starch. As starches of botanically related drugs 
show similarities in the shape and formation of the hilum, so do their polarization 
figures agree. When the prisms are slowly rotated, the cross lines follow the 
rotation and sections of the grain which were white under crossed prisms will 
assume a dark color; the cross lines under these conditions will be outlined in 
white. Striations appear to be accentuated when viewed by polarized light. In 
granules having an oval outline, the polarization figure always extends in the 
direction of the long axis. If the grain is spherical the arms of the figure are 
usually equidistant from each other and their point of intersection is in the 
center, corresponding with the hilum. Water mounts will show to best ad- 
vantage, although permanent mounts may be used. 

Specimens examined: Wheat, Rye, Corn, Barley, Maranta and Potato Starches, 
Aconite, Hydrastis, Cimicifuga, Sarsaparilla, Colchicum, Galangal and _ Iris 
Starches. 

Mucilage Cells—Materials to be examined for mucilage are best mounted in 
glycerin, as an aqueous medium may affect the mucilage deposits. This sub- 
stance when viewed by polarized light gives effects similar to those observed in 
the examination of spherical starch grains. The arms of the cross lines are 
equidistant from each other and always at right angles. The figure is that of a 
maltese cross. The cross lines change from light to dark upon rotation. Under 
polarized light in dark field, the mucilage sacs of powdered mustard are readily 
visible even in very thick mounts. 

Specimens. examined: Powdered Mustard and Ulmus. 

Resins and Gum Resins.—None of the resins or gum resins examined ex- 
hibited characters of note when viewed by polarized light. The resin masses in 
the powdered drugs examined extinguish under crossed prisms. 

Specimens examined: Powdered Jalap, Sanguinaria, Serpentaria, Gamboge, 
Myrrh. 

In summarizing we may conclude that the polarizing apparatus is of value in 
determining minute structural details which in many instances would otherwise 
escape observation. In sections where the cells are in such close proximity that 
intercellular space is apparently lacking and cell-walls appear to be continuous, the 
actual details may be easily and rapidly determined by the apparatus. The 
writer has found polarized light a readily applied and certain aid in micro-analyses 
involving determinations of starches, crystals, fibers and mucilage-sacs. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOGNOSY, 
Columbia University School of Pharmacy. 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


SPIRIT OF NITROUS ETHER.* 


BY H. ENGELHARDT AND O. E. WINTERS. 


In a paper on Nitrous Ether presented at the City of Washington Branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, Kebler, Palkin and Ewing state that 
in order to preserve the full amount of ethyl nitrite in Spirit of Nitrous Ether the 
latter must be bottled in small amber-colored containers stoppered with paraffined 
corks. If stored in large amber bottles kept in diffused light it is necessary to 
use absolute alcohol in the preparation of the Spirit. 

While these recommendations possibly are of theoretical value they cannot 
well be carried out in practice. It would, for instance, be quite inconvenient for 
manufacturers to furnish one gallon of Spirit of Nitrous Ether in 128 1-oz, 
bottles. 

Although the question in regard to the stability of Spirit of Nitrous Ether 
has been investigated numerous times, the following experiments which were 
undertaken a few years ago with the purpose in view to show at what rate the 
spirit deteriorates when bottled and kept under ordinary conditions may be 
of interest. They show that when the preparation is kept in flint, cork stoppered 
bottles in diffused light, conditions which are ordinarily met with in drug stores, 
a rather rapid deterioration takes place. 

In connection with these experiments a few deficiencies in the test of the 
pharmacopeeial assay process may be pointed out. 

The U.S. P. directs that the percentage of ethyl nitrite in Spirit of Nitrous 
Ether be estimated gasometrically. On various occasions one of us has pointed 
out that this method might well be substituted by Dietze’s Potassium Chlorate 
Method, as adopted by the Dutch Pharmacopoeia, becatise by this method very 
accurate results, or at least just as accurate as those obtained by the U.S. P. 
process, are obtained. Another advantage in this method is that nitrometers and 
barometers, instruments which are not frequently found in drug stores, are not 
needed. It is further directed that 30 Gm. be shaken with 0.5 Gm. of potassium 
bicarbonate. Is this step necessary? The shaking with the alkali is done prob- 
ably to remove any nitrous acid which has been formed in the spirit by hydrolysis 
on long standing. But is not nitrous acid just as effective as a stimulant and 
antispasmodic as its ethyl ester? Furthermore, the length of time during which 
the spirit is to be shaken with the bicarbonate should be given, because on pro- 
longed standing the ester is saponified by the alkali. The U.S. P. then directs 
that 10 Ce. of the diluted neutralized spirit be introduced into a nitrometer and 
mixed with 10 Ce. potassium iodide solution, etc. Another source of error lies 
in this part of the process, especially when the concentrated salt solution recom- 
mended by the U.S. P. for filling the nitrometer is replaced by the mercury. 
When the two liquids are mixed and when the mercury columns are brought 
to the same level an accumulation of gas may be observed in the nitrometer 
amounting at times to 0.6 Cc. or more. This gas is air which was dissolved in 
the potassium iodide solution, for, when boiled and subsequently cooled potassium 
iodide solution is used, no separation of gas can be noticed. The U.S. P. should 
require either that the gas formed when mixing the spirit and potassium iodide 
solution be deducted from the final volume or that the air free potassium iodide 


* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. 
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solution should be used. The U.S. P. further directs that the volume of gas 
should be noted when the volume has become constant (within 30 to 60 minutes). 
We have found that under ordinary conditions the volume becomes practically 
constant within a few minutes. 

In the following tables the results obtained both gasometrically and volumetri- 
cally with a few samples of Spirit of Nitrous Ether are given. The volumetric 
method is carried out as follows: 

To a mixture of 10 Cc. of distilled water and 5 Cc. of a cold aqueous solution 
of potassium chlorate 5 Gm. of the spirit and 5 Cc. of 10 percent nitric acid are 
added. The mixture is frequently shaken during one-half hour in a glass 
stoppered bottle, mixed with 15 Cc. of a ¥ silver nitrate solution and a few Cc. 
of ferric alum solution, and the excess of silver then titrated back with ,} potas- 
sium sulphocyanide. The number of Cc. of silver nitrate solution multiplied by 
0.022353 gives the amount of ethyl nitrite in 5 Gm. of the spirit. 


NO. 1. 
Estimation direct, without treating with KHCO,: Percent. Percent. 
Shaken with KHCO; for a few seconds: 
Allowed to stand with KHCO; for '4 hour, read at once ........... 3.05 3.81 
NO. 2. 
Shaken with KHCO, for 5 min. 387 4.46 
Allowed to stand with KHCO, for 36 hours: 
NO. 3. 
Estimation direct without treating with KHCOs.................... 6.95 7.21 | 
Shaken with KHCO; for 5 min.: 
6.17 
Allowed to stand with KHCO, for 1 hour: 
6.21 
Allowed to stand with KHCO; for 48 hours ...................... 5.05 5.97 | 


From these results it is plainly shown that by the volumetric method higher 
results are obtained than by the gasometric process. That spirit of nitrous ether 
is a rather unstable compound, even when kept under ordinary conditions, is 
shown by the following results covering analyses of spirits of different ages. The 
samples were kept in completely filled, one-ounce, cork-stoppered, flint bottles, 
protected from light, but under ordinary conditions as to temperature, etc. 
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Assayed on date Assayed on reexamina- 


of manufacture. tion after Gasometric. Volumetric. Color on date of reexamination. 
Percent. Months. Percent. Percent. 

4.44 3 3.58 3.65 Colorless 
4.29 7 3.51 3.42 Yellowish 
4.25 10 3.67 375 Pale yellow 
4.2 11 3.26 3.66 Colorless 
4.4 13 3.22 3.46 Yellow 
4.21 21 3.16 3.33 Yellow 
4.4 26 1.34 1.47 Slightly 
4.34 31 1.27 1.58 Deep yellow 
4.27 38 1.17 1.66 Colorless 


_ These results show that spirit of nitrous ether deteriorates shortly after 
being manufactured and also that the deterioration is a rapid one after about two 
years’ standing. They further show that the color of the spirit gives no indica- 
tion of the strength of the product, since samples with slight change of color 
showed as much deterioration as darker ones. 

In conclusion we again wish to strongly recommend the adoption of the volu- 
metric method for estimating the ethyl nitrite in spirit of nitrous ether and amyl 
nitrite, thus eliminating nitrometers and barometers from the utensils required 
for assaying pharmaceutical preparations altogether. Unfortunately, however, 
the new Pharmacopeeia again gives the gasometric estimation of the ethyl nitrite. 


LABORATORY SHARP & DouMeE, Baltimore, Md. 


THE ASSAY METHODS AND PURITY REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
PHARMACOPQiA AND THE NATIONAL FORMULARY.* 


BY MARTIN I. WILBERT. 


The new Pharmacopeeia of the United States, ninth decennial revision, and 
the National Formulary, fourth edition, impose additional responsibilities on the 
manufacturer as well as on the vendor or distributor of drugs and medicinal 
preparations. For the first time, in this country at least, fixed maximum as well 
aS minimum requirements are made in the Pharmacopeeia and in the National For- 
mulary, and it is fair to assert that no books of standards now available come so 
near to theoretical perfection as do the new editions of our official standards which 
are now being distributed. 

The purity rubrics introduced in the Pharmacopeeia of the United States a 
decade or more ago have been considerably elaborated, and in the present edition 
the rubric for each article is generally accompanied by a specific method of assay. 

This change in the nature of the official requirements is due to the fact that 
many critics of the previous edition of the Pharmacopeeia of the United States 
have called attention to the desirability of having a clear, concise definition for 
each article or preparation, with a minimum and maximum limit for the active 
ingredients, to be accompanied by practical methods for their determination. 

It has long since been asserted that it is impracticable, if not actually im- 
’ possible, to comply absolutely with an unflexible fixed standard and it has also 
been pointed out that a fixed minimum requirement without a corresponding re- 
striction of the maximum content of active constituent is unsatisfactory, in that 
it would not insure any degree of uniformity in the nature of the product. These 
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several objectionable features of the previous editions of the official standards 
for drugs and medicines, it is thought, have been overcome by the modifications 
introduced in the now official editions. 

The comparative table showing the strength of the most important pharma- 
copeeial substances and preparations in the preceding and in the present pharma- 
copeeias includes a total of 192 titles: 85 chemicals, 25 drugs, and 82 prepara- 
tions. lor no less than 34 of these drugs and preparations the previous edition 
of the Pharmacopeeia contained no assay method or purity requirement. The 
purity requirement in connection with 25 chemical substances has been slightly 
increased and in connection with 22 chemicals has been slightly decreased, while 1, 
calcium chloride, has been changed from the anhydrous to the hydrated form, or 
from 99 to 75 percent of CaCl,. The alkaloidal content of Hyoscyamus has 
been changed from not less than 0.08 percent to not less than 0.065 percent of the 
alkaloids from Hyoscyamus, and the requirement for Pilocarpus has been raised 
from 0.5 percent to 0.6 percent of the alkaloids from VPilocarpus. 

The requirement for Oil of Clove has been changed from not less than 80 to 
not less than 82 percent of eugenol, and the requirement for Oil of Cassia has been 
correspondingly changed from not less than 75 to not less than 80 percent of 
cinnamic aldehyde. 

The strength of 9 galenical preparations has been slightly increased and that 
of 11 preparations slightly decreased. 

The more important changes in this connection are those evidenced by the 
preparations of opium, which are now ona basis of 10 to 10.5 percent of anhydrous 
morphine in place of from 12 to 12.5 percent of crystallized morphine in the 
U.S. P.. VIII. All of these several changes are, however, negligible in com- 
parison with the now general practice of definitely stating the maximum as well 
as the minimum strength of preparations of active drugs. 

In many instances the permissible variation is less than 5 percent above or 
below the mean which usually corresponds closely to the previously official require- 
ment. In but one instance (Spirit of Nitrous Ether), the permissible variation 
from a whole number slightly exceeds the maximum of 10 percent above or 
below the average of the now official requirement. In connection with several 
drugs and preparations containing small proportions of alkaloids the permissible 
variation is somewhat high. 

No pharmacopeeia now in force contains so many directions for assay as does 
the new Pharmacopceia of the United States. The total number of. assay re- 
quirements in the new Pharmacopceia aggregates 287, 157 of which are for chemi- 
cals, 44 for drugs and 86 for preparations. 

Of the 44 drugs, 16 are directed to be assayed chemically for alkaloids, 1 is to 
be assayed biologically for the relative activity of its constituents, and in con- 
nection with 5 additional drugs a biological method of assay is recommended. 
One of the drugs, aconite, is to be assayed both chemically as well as physiologi- 
cally. Three drugs are to be assayed for resins, 3 enzyme preparations are to be 
tested for their enzyme action and 13 volatile oils are to be assayed for active 
constituents. 

Of the 86 preparations, 36 are to be assayed chemically for alkaloids, 3 are to 
be tested biologically for their activity and for 11 others an alternative biological 
method of testing is recommended. 

The assay methods for galenical preparations include 7 assays for diluted 
acids, 1 alkaloidal assay for a plaster, 9 cherical assays for alkaloidal content of 
extracts and 1 biological assay, 11 alkaloidal assays for fluidextracts and 3 bio- 
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logical assays, 1 required and 2 recommended. Of the 18 tinctures included in 
the list 12 are to be assayed for alkaloids, 2 for their chemical constituents and 
1 is required to be assayed biologically and for 4 others a biological assay is 
recommended. 

The National Formulary includes methods of assay under 52 different titles: 
23 preparations, 7 drugs and 22 chemical substances. Of the 7 drugs, 4 are to 
be assayed for alkaloids, 1, rennin, is to be tested for its milk curdling properties, 
1, lime juice, is to be tested for acid content, and 1, oil of bergamot, is to be assayed 
for linaloyl acetate. The requirements for chemical substances in the National 
Formulary are quite as high as the requirements that have been included in the 
Pharmacopeeia and the permissible variation is frequently not more than 5 per- 
cent from the apparent average on which the variation is based. 

The question naturally arises, are our theoretically much improved standards 
practically applicable at the present time and are the standards for excellence that 
have been set in connection with the maximum and minimum limitations equitable 
and attainable from a practical point of view, or have the limitations, in many 
instances at least, been fixed at too narrow a range? With the Pharmacopeeia as 
yet not available (August) to a large proportion of the pharmacists of the coun- 
try, it is, of course, entirely premature to discuss the practical results that will 
follow its promulgation as a standard, but it is fair to point out at the present 
time that the permissible variations from the mean of the standards have in many 
instances been fixed at a very much more limited range than has heretofore been 
the practice in connection with the enforcement of pure drug laws. Even a super- 
ficial comparison of the requirements of the Pharmacopeeia with the reports of 
state food and drug chemists will readily demonstrate that a strict interpretation 
of the now official requirements will insure to the consuming public drugs and 
medicines more uniform in strength and composition than have hitherto been 
available. 


REPAYING ALMA MATER. 


A Chicago boy, James V. Nash, who worked his way through college, has 
given the first $1,000 of his earnings since graduation to the institution that gave 
him the educational equipment wherewith he faced the world. His attitude of 
mind may not be unusual, but his practical exemplification of his theory goes 
much further than most baccalaureates are willing to carry their loyalty. He 
bears witness to his gratitude with a sacrifice that is as generous, in proportion, 
as the rich man’s gift of many thousands. To many a man the payment of his 
term bills discharges most of his obligation to his college. He does not con- 
sider the bounty he receives from those who endowed professorships and founded 
scholarships and erected dormitories before his time for his present-day inherit- 
ance. The sum he pays is an inconsiderable fraction of the value of the bounty 
he receives. In after days he complacently permits the begging-bowl to pass 
by him without a contribution. He owes his college nothing but a little reunion 
enthusiasm at commencement, a few cheers for the wine, a song or two at a 
festal banquet. The young Chicagoan holds a different philosophy. He did 
not choose to wait till he reached the apex of his “ pile ’’ before making repayment 
for the value he felt he had received. No college would have a struggle for 
survival if it could count on the support of a number of like-minded alumni.— 
Public Ledger. 
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SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY AND DISPENS- 
ING, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE REAL AND THE IDEAL IN DISPENSING. 
RANDOM REFLECTIONS. 


BY L. E. SAYRE. 


Many and devious are the ways of the pharmacist for making an honest 
living. Some emphasize one phase of the vocation, others another. Some 
specialize in sundries—with “ side-lines to the front.” [:xpert salesmanship, 
skilful buying, advertising and even the curb-stone gasoline supply pump has 
been installed as compatible with the vocation, especially by those who are on 
the firing line fighting the commercial adversaries, the department store, the 
mail order, the chain store, the itinerant vendor and others. All honor to our 
commercial soldiers who will not lie down or run from the field! They are 
making an honest living in pharmacy and have the courage of their convictions 
that commercialism in pharmacy is the best means of promoting the interests of 
our calling. There are others who are also courageous—those who look at 
pharmacy from a different viewpoint—consecrating their efforts upon manu- 
facturing and dispensing. It is to those these random reflections may be of 
interest. 

It seems to the writer that the time has come when pharmacists should 
emphasize and take a broader view regarding the authenticity of Drugs and Drug 
Preparations. Few perhaps are more impressed with this problem than one who 
has for several years been burdened with the responsibility of assisting in the 
administration of the Food and Drugs Law. Scores of preparations drift into the 
trade and are found on the shelves of pharmacy stores which are seemingly 
devised to take advantage of public ignorance. It is true that the public demands 
these advertised articles, and I am not criticizing a merchant for what the 
members of his community demand, but I would say that if pharmacists would 
have a deeper conception of what is involved in authentic material it would in 
a greater measure check them in forwarding the cause of deceit. 

The United States Pharmacopceia and National Formulary propaganda has 
had some effect in calling the attention of the medical profession to a certified 
list of medicinal agents. This effort has been resented here and there from 
different motives, but in the main the propaganda campaign has been fruitful of 
favorable results. 

This campaign was partly directed toward overcoming the growing evil of 
medicinal combinations duplicated by various manufacturing establishments, the 
pharmacist being compelled to keep a supply of the same preparation made by 
two, three, or more different laboratories—each claiming a superior preparation 
and each convincing different groups of physicians of the reliability of their 
claims. Whether this campaign has lessened the burden of the pharmacist it is 
difficult to show, but that the practitioner has become better informed regarding 
certified preparations, through this team work of pharmacists as well as physicians, 
there is little doubt. This team work, discouraging as it has been, should be 
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continued, and a broader policy adopted—a policy that would debar, as far as 
possible, unauthenticated material. We have now in the possession of the two 
professions, the United States Pharmacopeeia, the National Formulary, New and 
Non-Official Remedies, and other publications of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. In addition we have the current pharmaceutical and medical journals 
and it is hoped we shall have later the A. Ph. A. Recipe Book; all these give a 
volume of open formulas and a compass of remedial agents outside of which it 
would seem a transgression of authenticity to go. 

What is meant by the restraint which a certified list would put upon the 
pharmacist and physicians is, a list such as would be comprised within the above 
well recognized sources. Such a self-imposed restraint by organized team work 
would be not only consistent with the dignity of the pharmacist, but would align 
him with a movement sanctioned by the medical profession and the public. 
Furthermore, it would be an official check upon the guileless public in patronizing 
unwarranted preparations, the formula and ingredients of which he is not only not 
conversant with, but the means by which he may be informed are partly or wholly 
denied him. This policy would eventually involve not only a release from the 
unprofitable patent medicine business, but much more. It would mean a policy 
the two professions have been groping toward for years. It means more than an 
open formula policy—which is often only a half revealed formula, the other 
half being a key to the preparation. Such a policy would mean a more intelli- 
gent dispenser—one who would be induced to learn and to know the history and 
record behind a given drug or preparation. The appendicitis and consumption 
cures, so-called “ Prescription Compounds,” and many other classes of prepara- 
tions would have to give a reason for their existence, or they would meet the 
team work obstruction they are entitled to. From personal pride one would not 
recommend a remedy which he has not proven worthy either by direct knowl- 
edge or reliable recommendation. Instead of working for the prestige and profit 
of some expert advertiser, he will work for his own prestige as well as profit. 
This is by no means a new thought, it is indeed an old one that needs to be 
repeated over and over, in every possible form, so that it will finally command 
more extensive and united action. Very recently I found this statement in 
one of our leading pharmaceutical journals and I quote verbatim: “I believe,” 
says the writer, “that no man can persuade himself that he is doing right in 
helping to foist upon sick people whose illness he knows nothing about, stuff that 
he does not know enough about to know whether it ought to be good for them 
or not.”* This opinion, coming from a pharmacist, the physician would say 
has something of an ethical tone to it and if an extensive, determined and united 
effort were made in the direction indicated the medical profession would have 
less grounds for complaint and to say that pharmacists are independent and 
resent any interference on the part of the medical fraternity does not mitigate 
the evil or remove responsibility—both physician and pharmacist are responsible 
to the public. 

The writer is aware of the feeling of the extremists in the profession of 
medicine who express themselves vehemently against the pharmacist’s right to 
know anything about the action or application of any remedial, much less to 
express any opinion upon the same. 

It is true the pharmacist has no right to pose as a diagnostician, but he 
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certainly reserves the right to know about drugs, their preparations, their value 
as remedial agents and about their application. By his better knowledge of 
drug constituents and possible combinations he is often able to lend some assis- 
tance to the practitioner, which the latter has not infrequently cordially recognized 
as valuable. 

A pharmacist who may show his ability, following the policy indicated, of 
knowing about the remedial agents he dispenses, agents which have an established 
record, approved by investigators; a pharmacist who will refuse to forward the 
interest of those who care nothing for authenticity, whose principal interest lies 
in a profitable revenue, will have little difficulty in securing the coOperation 
of the members of our sister profession. Such a codperation existing, the 
problem which surrounds the question of household remedies and remedies for 
minor ailments will be more successfully met. These remedies the public will 
demand, naturally. It is a demand which should be intelligently and construc- 
tively controlled so that the ignorant public may be protected and may be induced 
to use more judgment and discrimination in its demand for over-commercialized 
medicinal agents. Household remedies from time immemorial have been easily 
available without waiting in line at the physician’s office. They should be, however, 
required to meet standard requirements which the pharmacist is especially capable 
of meeting. The clamor for “ preventive medicine’ means preventive sickness. 
Remedies for minor ailments which do not call for service of a diagnostician is 
one important factor in this important field. In supplying these remedies the 
pharmacist would not, surely, encounter the criticism of physicians. If he should, 
the public would not be likely to lend its support, seeing that such a criticism 
was most likely rooted in a hidden motive not altogether humanitarian in its 
nature. 


THE EARLIER YEARS OF SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 

Sir Humphrey Davy in earlier life was considered eccentric and won a repu- 
tation for odd and original thinking. He reasoned out things for himself, dis- 
secting the causes of all happenings and forming his own conclusions. Some of 
these were considered idiotic, as, for instance, when he wore on a very hot day a 
heavy overcoat and explained his action by saying: “ If it will keep out the cold, 
it ought to keep out the heat.”’ 

At the age of sixteen, he was apprenticed to an apothecary. His apprentice- 
ship was not an entire success in the eyes of the apothecary, largely because of 
Davy’s continual experimenting, but he certainly in a very short time acquired 
more knowledge of chemicals than the apothecary who employed him. Possibly 
the making of “thunder powder ” lost him his position in the drug store, for a 
few days afterward an elderly Englishman, named Tonkin, who had charitably 
given refuge to Humphrey Davy, expressed his opinion of Davy by saying that he 
was incorrigible, and would blow everyone in the community into eternity with 
his silly chemical messes. This followed an explosion which had blown part of 
Tonkin’s kitchen to atoms. 

Some of Davy’s early apparatus consisted of bowls, glasses, tea-cups, jars and 
tobacco pipes. The money for his earlier experiments was secured through his 
writings. He gradually advanced step by step and before he had reached manhood 
his immortal life work had begun. 
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GALENICALS ADDED TO U. S. P. IX.* 
BY OTTO RAUBENHEIMER, PHAR.D. 


(Of special interest to the dispensing pharmacist are the new galenical prepa- 
rations in the U.S. P. 1X. He should become acquainted with them, the sooner 
the better, and it is to his benefit financially as well as professionally to manu- 
facture these galenicals himself. 

The object of this paper is not to copy the monographs from the U.S. P. IX, 
but to explain the processes. After all, the real pharmacist should become 
acquainted with the “ Reasons Why” in the Pharmacopeeia as well as in the 
National Formulary. 

ADDITIONS. 


The additions to U. S. P. IX comprise the following galenical preparations: 
1 water, 3 plasters, 5 extracts, 2 fluidextracts, 2 magma, 1 oleoresin, 1 tablet, 
making a total of 15. 
AQUA DESTILLATA STERILISATA. 


Sterilized Distilled Water. 


To many it will be a wonder and a surprise to see this preparation introduced. 
The impression that distilled water is sterilized water is now knocked in the head, 
and let us hope that it will die! 

I:xplicit directions are given with reference to the chapter on Sterilization. 
Do not forget to pay special attention to the last two lines: “ Sterilized Distilled 
\Vater should be used within forty-eight hours after its preparation.” 


PLASTERS. 
There are three new plasters admitted in U. S. P. IX. 
EMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS. 


Cantharides Plaster. 


This is a “spread plaster,” made by spreading cantharides cerate on rosin 
plaster or on any other suitable material. Nothing else but the spread “ Spanish 
fly blister,” used for centuries. Should be freshly prepared. 


EMPLASTRUM ELASTICUM. 


Rubber Plaster. 
This is the “ Rubber Adhesive Plaster” found in the market and takes the 
place of “ Emplastrum Adhesivum” of U.S. P. VIII, which was not a satis- 
factory plaster. 


EMPLASTRUM RESIN. 


Rosin Plaster. 
This is the body for the ordinary “ Adhesive Plaster”’ or “ Rosin Adhesive 
Plaster,” the old-fashioned variety frequently called “ Diachylon Adhesive Plas- 
ter.” It is prepared by melting together lead plaster, rosin and yellow wax. This 


* Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City 
meeting, 1916. 
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mass, when melted, can be spread as a “ sticking plaster,’ or other medicinal 
ingredients can be added and then spread. 

Although not in the province of this paper, I might mention that I:mplastrum 
Plumbi is now prepared in the good old fashioned way, namely, by boiling 
together olive oil, lard, lead oxide and water. 

Emplastrum Sinapis is the new and more correct title for Charta Sinapis 
of U.S. P. VIII. Customers always call for Mustard Plaster and not Mustard 
Paper! 

EXTRACTS. 


The U. S. P. IX contains five new extracts. There are two entirely new 
features in these preparations: 
1. The statement under each extract that it represents an approximate quan- 
tity of the drug, thereby establishing a definite ratio between drug and extract. 
2. The introduction of powdered extracts, which are a great convenience for 
weighing small quantities. 
EXTRACTUM ACONITL. 
Extract of Aconite. 
Powdered [:xtract of Aconite. 


The drug is extracted with a menstruum of alcohol containing tartaric acid, 
to extract the alkaloids. Mineral acids cannot be used as they decompose the 
aconite alkaloids. The syrupy extract is then extracted with purified petroleum 
benzin, in order to remove the oil and fat, so as to be able to produce a powdered 
extract, which is accomplished by the addition of starch and the application 
of heat. 

This is an assayed extract which should yield not less than 1.8 percent nor 
more than 2.2 percent of the ether-soluble alkaloids of aconite. 

An alternative method, namely, a Bio-Assay, is also given. 

1 Gm. [:xtract represents about 4 Gm. Aconite. 


EXTRACTUM FELLIS BOVIS. 


Extract of Oxgall. 
Powdered Extract of Oxgall. 


This powdered extract replaces the pilular Fel Bovis Purificatum U. S. P. 
VIII. Oxgall is extracted with algohol, which dissolves the active constituents, 
sodium glycocholate and sodium taurocholate, leaving behind the albuminous and 
also the coloring matter. Starch is used as an absorbent and as a diluent to 
produce a powdered extract of oxgall. 

1 Gm. Extract represents 8 Gm. Oxgall. 


EXTRACTUM GELSEMII. 


Extract of Gelsemium. 
Powdered Extract of Gelsemium. 


The gelsemium is exhausted with alcohol by percolation. The alcohol is 
recovered by distillation, and the soft extract is evaporated with a mixture of 1 
part of magnesium oxide and 3 parts of starch as absorbent. 

1 Gm. Extract represents 4 Gm. Gelsemium. 
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EXTRACTUM HYDRASTIS. 
Extract of Hydrastis. 
Powdered Extract of Hydrastis. 


The drug is exhausted with alcohol acidified with tartaric acid. The vege- 
table acids are coming more into use, especially when active principles are 
injured by mineral acids. The remaining modus operandi is the same as in 


Extract of Gelsemium. 
1 Gm. Extract represents about 4 Gm. Hydrastis. 
This is an assayed extract which should yield not less than 9 percent nor more 


than 11 percent of the ether-soluble alkaloids of hydrastis. 
EXTRACTUM VIBURNI PRUNIFOLII, 


Extract of Viburnum Prunifolium. 
Powdered Extract of Viburnum Prunifolium. 


Process and diluent the same as in Extract of Gelsemium. 
1 Gm. Extract represents 5 Gm. Viburnum Prunifolium. 


FLUIDEXTRACTS. 
Two additional fluidextracts have been admitted. 


FLUIDEXTRACTUM ASPIDOSPERMATIS. 


Fluidextract of Aspidosperma, 
Fluidextract of Quebracho. 


Prepared by Type Process B: 


MENSTRUUM I. MENSTRUUM IL, 


FLUIDEXTRACTUM SABAL. 


Fluidextract of Sabal. 
Fluidextract of Saw Palmetto. 
Prepared by Type Process A: 
Menstruum: Alcohol 4 volumes and water 1 volume. 


LIQUOR SODII CHLORIDI PILYSIOLOGICUS. 


Physiological Solution of Sodium Chloride. 
Physiological or Normal Salt Solution. 
This is a sterilized solution containing 0.85 percent NaCl. 

_ The preparation of this solution should be well studied by pharmacists, as it is 
of the utmost importance. Two requirements are absolutely necessary in this 
and other “ saline ” solutions : 

1. Perfect sterilization. 
2. Prevention of contamination. 
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U.S. P. IX very correctly makes the provision, “ This solution should not 
be used after it has been made forty-eight hours.” 

Other Physiological Solutions, Ringer’s, Locke’s, Adler’s and Fischer's, have 
been published by the Com. on Recipe Book as Pharmaceutical Formulas in the 
J. A. Pu. A., July, 1916. 


MAGMA BISMUTHI. 


Bismuth Magma. 
Milk of Bismuth. 


Yields not less than 5.6 percent nor more than 6.2 percent of Bi,Q,. 

A very simple gravimetric assay is given. 

This is the Raubenheimer-Beringer formula. Original formula and particu- 
lars can be found in Proc. A. Ph. A., vol. 57 (1909), p. 1024. 


MAGMA MAGNESLE, 


Magnesia Magma. 
Milk of Magnesia. 


Yields not less than 6.5 percent nor more than 7.5 percent of Mg(OH),. 

A volumetric assay is given, namely, addition of Normal H,SO, and titrating 
excess with normal KOH, using methyl orange T.S. as indicator. 

An entirely different formula as well as modus operandi from the one in’ 
N.F. IIL. It is the method of Wilson W. McNeery, which was first presented 
before the Philadelphia Branch of the A. Ph. A. It is based upon the mutual 
decomposition of a mixture of magnesium carbonate and a solution of sodium 
hydroxide, forming a magma of magnesium hydroxide and a solution of sodium 
carbonate, the latter being removed by thorough washing. The U.S. P. directs 
that Milk of Magnesia should be kept in tightly stoppered bottles, to prevent 
the absorption of CO,, and that the corks should previously be dipped in melted 
paraffin, as otherwise the preparation attacks the cork, soils the inner neck of 
the bottle and discolors the milk. 

In a note the U.S. P. states that, in place of distilled water, ordinary water 
can be used which has been boiled with 5 Gm. of powdered magnesium carbonate 
per liter and then filtered. Water treated in this simple manner will answer as 
well as distilled water, which latter increases the cost of the preparation. 

The writer cannot speak with authority on this formula or modus operandi, 
as he is still using the N. F. method, which produces a finely divided and freshly 
precipitated raagnesium hydroxide. 

I can see one danger in the U.S. P. IX formula, namely, that magnesium 
carbonate in barrels is very apt to accumulate dust and dirt, which will thus enter 
the milk of magnesia. 


OLEORESINA PETROSELINI. 


Oleoresin of Parsley Fruit. 
Liquid Apiol. 


Powdered Parsley Fruit is exhausted in a percolator with ether, the greater 
portion of which is recovered by distillation on a water bath. The rest of the 
ether is removed by spontaneous evaporation and the clear liquid portion is 
decanted from the solid residue, which is a wax. 
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The name A piol, that is, oil of apium, was coined from Apium Petroselinum, 
the old name for parsley. | 


TOXITABELL.Z HYDRARGYRI CHLORIDI CORROSIVI. 


Poison Tablets of Corrosive Mercuric Chloride. 
Corrosive Sublimate Tablets. Bichloride Tablets. 


These are tablets of an angular shape, that means any shape excepting round. 
Each tablet must have the word “ Poison” and the “skull and cross bones” design 
distinctly stamped upon it, for which reason they are properly named “ Toxita- 
belle.” Each tablet weighs about 1 Gm. and contains not less than 0.45 Gm. 
nor more than 0.55 Gm. of HgCl., the remainder being NaCl. 

It has been customary to manufacture 1 Gm. tablets. A larger size tablet 
weighing 2 or 3 Gm. would be far safer and could not be swallowed accidentally 
and only with difficulty intentionally. The HgCl, content is 0.5 Gm. average, 
thus producing a one per mille solution when one tablet is dissolved in one pint 
of water. A gravimetric assay is given in which the mercury is precipitated as 
sulphide. The Electrolytic Method may also be used alternatively. 

Sodium Chloride is employed as the diluent and forms a double salt with 
mercuric chloride, which is more soluble in water than the latter itself, 

Bichloride Tablets must now have a uniform color, namely blue. [-xperiments 
have proven that the most permanent blue is obtained with Sodium Indigo- 
tindisulphonate, commonly called Indigo Carmine. 

The new Pharmacopeeia also directs how these tablets are to be dispensed, 
namely in securely stoppered glass containers, on the exterior of which is placed 
a red label bearing the word “ Poison” and also stating the required amount of 
HgCl, in each tablet. 

This is an excellent example of how our U.S. P. acts as a guardian for public 
health and safety! 


CONCLUSION. 


From a pharmaceutical point of view the addition of these 15 galenicals is 
highly commendable. The preparations themselves seem to be satisfactory. Let 
us hope that physicians will make good use of them, frequently prescribing them, 
quite especially as the Sub-Committee on Scope, which is responsible for these 
additions, consists principally of members of the medical profession, 
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A PLEA FOR FURTHER STUDY OF GREEN PLANT DRUGS.* 
BY H. W. JONES. 


Our knowledge of therapeutics being based upon experimental data, it is 
quite natural that our medical men should turn hither and yon in search of new 
remedies which might replace those already in use. No matter how satisfactory 
our remedies may be, there are always cases in which they will fail; and because 
they do sometimes fail, we are ever on the lookout for those which will be a 
little more sure. Like children gathering shells upon the beach, we collect our 
remedial agents, pausing to examine and discuss each new find, only to cast it 
aside when one more novel or promising appears. Therefore it is quite natural 
that in our search we should discard many remedies of great value, perhaps of 
greater value than those which have replaced them. 

So it is that the roots and herbs used by our: forefathers have been largely 
discarded for the more up-to-date remedies. The development of synthetic 
chemistry brought us a legion of remedies, most of which have proven of doubtful 
value. Serum therapy, organo-therapy and many other therapies appeared and 
have their following. In late years we have observed a gradual return to botanical 
drugs; a return which has been stimulated by the [:uropean War and the shutting 
off of supplies of synthetics. The new therapies have been more or less dis- 
appointing, and the prophecy of Prof. Tschirch, made in 1909, of a “ return 
to drugs” seems about to be realized. 

The years which have wrought all these changes have seen also a marvelous 
economic growth in our country. In past generations the physician or apothecary 
generally gathered his own supply of drugs and prepared his galenicals secundem 
artem; but to-day we find the marketing of these drugs largely in the hands of a 
few dealers. The physicians and druggists of to-day know little of roots and 
herbs, excepting as they see them occasionally in the dry state as they come 
from the dealer; while for the therapeutic effects of these drugs they depend 
upon the extracts and fluidextracts of the manufacturers, prepared according to 
the standards of to-day, which standards are practically without exception based 
upon dried drugs. In times gone by the preparation of galenicals was a matter 
of great care, and the physical condition of drugs a prime factor. In these days, 
with our chemical and physiological methods of assay, we depend upon the 
presence of certain active principles without regard to the other natural constitu- 
ents of the drug or the changes which may have taken place in it since its 
gathering. 

And so we come to the question: Do dried drugs represent the full therapeutic 
activity of the plant, and are they for some reason superior to plants in the 
fresh state? 

In order to reach some basis for an answer to this question let us first con- 
sider what happens when a plant is dried in the usual way. To begin with, the 
gathering of a plant means the cessation of its life and the beginning of decom- 
position. True, this decomposition is slow, but nevertheless there is a breaking- 
down of the tissues. ‘This we attempt to arrest by removing the water from 
the plants, but even in the dry state decomposition goes slowly on. For proof of 
this we have only to examine dried drugs kept for a number of years and we 
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will find, as a rule, that they heave slowly disintegrated and are ready to fall to 
dust in our hands. This, of course, is an extreme case, for drugs are generally 
used before reaching this state. However, aside from this disintegration, there 
are other changes taking place during and after drying. If the drug contains 
volatile principles these are partially or wholly jost. Certain plants contain fixed 
oils which become oxidized just as the linseed oil in paint is oxidized. Most 
important, however, is the action of enzymes, which as stated by Prof. Tschirch 
in his splendid presentation of the subject,’ does not cease with the drying of 
the plant, but continues indefinitely. By the action of these enzymes many new 
products are formed; the hydrolases splitting up glucosides, the oxydases causing 
the oxidation of certain components. Starches and sugars are formed and the 
composition of the plant is quite altered. 

As a rule, drying a plant improves its odor. Here enzyme action plays its 
part, splitting off odorous principles from inodorous ones already in the plant. 
Color changes always occur, although this is relatively unimportant. The effect 
upon alkaloids is apparently negligible, although it has been observed that alka- 
loids are more easily obtainable in a crystallized form from fresh plants and 
that the alkaloids from dried plants are usually amorphous. 

It is evident then that there can be but little in common between the fresh 
and dried plant. The one has the form but not the substance of the other. 
Therefore it follows that, being two quite separate and distinct substances, we 
cannot expect their’ therapeutic properties to be identical. In fact we would 
suppose them to be quite different. To show that they really are different let 
us consider a few specific examples. 

The following extracts from prominent works on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics reveal the views of the different writers as they are influencd by 
the use of the dried or fresh drugs. Take, for example, Stillingia sylvatica, of 
which the dried root is official. “ Stillingia belongs to that class of drugs to 
which powerful alterative properties were attributed, but, like the other members 
of the group, the evidences of its power are not very convincing.” (National 
Standard Dispensatory, p. 1455.) 

“ While the dried root is active, the recent root is far preferable. The present 
writer has used stillingia very largely, and believes a decoction of the recently 
dried root to be a most potent alterative.” (Blair, Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, p. 219.) 

“There can be no doubt that this drug acts in two ways: first, by its imme- 
diate effects on the system, and, second, by its more slowly shown alterative 
influences. . . . The only official preparation is the fluidextract, which should 
always be made of the fresh root.” (Hare, Practical Therapeutics, p. 464.) 

“ The fresh root should be used in making the preparations, as those from the 
dried root are almost inactive.” (Potter, Therapeutics, Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, p. 466.) 

We pass without comment to Cottonwood Bark, at one time popular as an 
oxytocic, but now falling into disuse. The dried bark of the root is official. 

“Ts said by some gynecologists to resemble ergot in action on the uterus. 
It has little or no effect on animals, except in enormous doses, and is generally 


*“The Enzymes in Their Significance for Pharmacognosy,” Prof. A. Tschirch. A lecture 
delivered before the International Congress of Pharmacy at The Hague, September, 1913 
(Apoth, Zeit., 1913, p. 866. Translated in Pharm. Era, 1913, pp. 595-597, and 1914, pp. 5-6.) 
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stated by those who have tested it to be entirely devoid of action in man.” 
(Cushny, Pharmacology and Therapeutics, p. 403.) 

“Ts believed to be an efficient emmenagogue and oxytocic by southern prac- 
titioners, . . . but experiments on pregnant animals have not confirmed this 
view of its action.” (Potter, Therapeutics, Materia Medica and Pharmacy, p. 293.) 

“It may be employed as an oxytocic during labor, and is said to be a much 
safer remedy than ergot . . . The fresh is probably more reliable than the 
dried bark, but if gathered late in the autumn before frost, and properly dried, 
it still possesses some of its medicinal properties.” (National Standard Dis- 
pensatory, p. 736.) 

“This is a powerful emmenagogue and abortifacient in large doses. In 
smaller doses it is of value to control hemorrhages of uterine fibroids and incipient 
cancer. Most of the fluidextract of cottonroot bark upon the market is nearly 
inert. Only the fresh or very recent bark is active.” (Blair, Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, p. 120.) 

These extracts tell their own story, and many other examples might be cited 
where the preparations made from dried drugs are reported as inert and useless, 
and yet by those who use the same drugs in the fresh state a quite different 
result is obtained and these drugs are lauded as having the highest therapeutic 
activity. Acknowledging, as we must, the inherent differences between fresh and 
dry drugs, what can these different findings mean, if not that we have neglected 
the opportunity of developing our native materia medica by closing our eyes to 
the possibilities of green-plant drugs? It does not follow, however, that all drugs 
should be used in the fresh state, for we all know that many drugs must age a 
certain time in order to develop, by the enzyme action already mentioned, their 
characteristic medicinal properties; but where, by clinical trials, a drug is found 
to yield better results in the fresh state than in the dry, why should prejudice 
and conservatism restrain us from using the most efficient remedies? Granting 
that many of our plant remedies are more efficient in the fresh than in the dry 
state, does not the pharmacist owe it to the physician and the physician to his 
patient to furnish these more efficient remedies’ Because these remedies have 
been used for years by the minority schools of medical practice, should we cast 
them aside as worthless: Because they do not conform to our long-accepted 
standards of pharmaceutical practice, should we refuse to cast the light of modern 
research methods upon them and bring them out of the shadow of empiricism in 
which they have so long rested’ That this is not the spirit of the pharmaceutical 
profession is evidenced by the propaganda being carried on by the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists, in its official organ, for a return to our native green- 
plant drugs. 

True, the Pharmacopeeia has for years carried in its pages as a sop to the 
green-drug advocates the Tincture Herbarum Recentium, but these are little 
better than useless and quite deserve the place to which they have been relegated. 
The contention of the opponents of green-drug preparations, that because of the 
large amounts of water contained in the drugs, there can be no uniformity in 
the preparations, is quite justifiable. With drugs containing assavable principles, 
the problem of standardization is simple, but. what are we to do if we wish to 
obtain uniformity in green-drug preparations which cannot be assaved ? 

It is the custom of those manufacturers who make a specialty of green-drug 
preparations to place the drugs in strong alcohol at the time of collection and 
store them in tightly closed containers. This procedure no doubt inhibits the 
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enzyme action, and if the moisture in the drug is determined before packing, a 
basis for uniformity is obtained. There is another procedure, used to some extent 
in Europe, which offers some excellent ideas. This is the process of sterilizing 
the fresh plants by the use of alcohol vapor or similar means. In this way the: 
enzymes are destroyed and further changes in the plant prevented. Drying might 
be resorted to after sterilization with little fear of injury, at the same time 
rendering the drug much more stable and uniform. 

The intent of this paper, as its title indicates, is to direct the attention of its 
readers to this class of drugs in the hope that sufficient interest may be aroused 
in them to cause a further study of their uses. Here is a wide field of research, 
for the therapeutic use of green-plant drugs has hitherto been largely empirical. 
An effort to place them on a scientific basis seems desirable, for clinical results 
attest their efficacy. Many lines of research suggest themselves, such as a com- 
parison of the therapeutic activity of the plant in its fresh state with that of its 
dry state in order to determine which is the more effective; a comparative study 
of the constituents of the two forms of the drug with reference to possible 
standardization; a development of proper methods for handling the drugs and 
making their preparations. 

The interest already aroused in this country in the cultivation of medicinal 
plants is a sure indication of the return to these remedies. Here is an interesting 
and profitable work which the druggist may carry on. For a druggist to have 
his own medicinal plant garden means a return to pharmacy in its highest and 
best. For those interested in this work the codperation of universities and experi- 
ment stations, now engaged in the work, is assured. And the reward will be a 
better materia medica, an increased knowledge of drugs and a larger margin of 
profit. Let us then cease to overlook the possibilities of this branch of our 
materia medica, and by a concerted effort, endeavor to bring back that feeling 
of confidence in our botanical drugs which formerly existed. 


OVERHEAD CHARGES. 


Anyone can take a pencil and paper and figure out a way to become very rich by 
raising chickens. Every farmer's wife can make a large profit out of a few 
chickens, ducks, geese and other fowl]; that is the profit is large in proportion to the 
capital invested. But when it comes to raising chickens by the hundred or thou- 
sand, special risks of contagious disease, etc., become factors and calculations 
based on raising a few fowl do not hold good when applied to larger enterprises. 

This applies to other business enterprises. It is easy to prove by figures that 
large industrial corporations can produce at lower costs and undersell small com- 
petitors, but the figures do not always hold good in practice. If they did new con- 
cerns could not come to the front so easily. It is a common experience to find a 
man, successful in a small way, fail to achieve success after expanding his opera- 
tions. His overhead charges often grow faster than his business when it passes 
the point where he can supervise everything personally. 

Large corporations are like the man who tries to raise chickens by the thou- 
sand. With size come more loopholes for waste to close which come additional 
expenses of oversight and systemization. Personal contact with customers is an 
advantage of which the small man cannot be deprived.—From an editorial in the 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS, AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
MINUTES OF THE FIRST SESSION. 

The first session of the Section on Commercial Interests was called to order 
September 5, at 3 p.m. by the Chairman, R. S$. Lehman, of New York City. 

In the absence of Secretary J. G. McGee, of Jackson, Miss., the Chairman 
appointed P. H. Utech, of Meadville, Pa., secretary pro tem., who presided 
while Chairman R. S. Lehman read his address which follows: 

THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

It affords me great pleasure to greet you, and bid you welcome to the session of the 
Section on Commercial Interests of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

After a twelvemonth of stirring and serious happenings in the world’s history, we are 
again assembled to deliberate upon and discuss the commercial side of our beloved profession, 
Pharmacy. The past year has been especially important to the pharmacist, as the great 
conflict which has been raging with unabated fury on the other side of the Atlantic, has 
affected the commercial phase of our profession very greatly, probably more than any 
other industry. 

The war has opened the eyes of the country to the fact that, in the line of chemistry, it 
is certainly dependent to a great degree, upon the ingeniousness of foreign experts, not only 
for chemicals which are protected by trademarks, or by patent rights, but also for such 
products, mainly of synthetic nature, the manufacture of which require complicated processes. 

Such chemicals as acetphenetidin, antipyrin, salol, resorcinol, etc., the patents on which 
have expired for over 15 years, seem to be unsurmountable problems to our chemists, for in 
spite of the temptation of the present high prices, they seem to be unable to produce them. 
In some cases the advance in price since the beginning of the war has been as high as from 
2000 to 3000 percent, as the following selection of the most striking examples will indicate: 


1913 1916 
a pound 38.00 a pound 
38 a pound 9.00 a pound 
Acid salicylic (er phenol) ...... 36 a pound 2.50 a pound 
Atropine sulphate ................ 8.00 an ounce 73.60 an ounce 
Creosote (Beechwood) ......... 80 a pound 5.60 a pound 
Creosote carbonate ........0.60.%- 15 an ounce 1.10 an ounce 
(Rauid) .17 an ounce 1.32 an ounce 
Guaiacol carbonate .............. .21 an ounce 1.85 an ounce 
Pilocarpine hydrochloride ........ 3.64 an ounce 21.00 an ounce 
.. 1.07 a pound 24.00 a pound 
.93 a pound 4.20 a pound 
.............;. 35 a pound 5.00 a pound 
Sparteine sulphate .............. 50 an ounce 3.20 an ounce 
Sulfonethylmethane ............ 5.16 a pound 12.00 a pound 
lr 2.92 a pound 9.00 a pound 
Theobromine and sodium salicylate .45 an ounce ‘1.20 an ounce 
18 an ounce 80 an ounce 
.27 an ounce 78 an ounce 


* Papers with discussion of the subjects will be printed apart from the minutes, hence 
only the title of the paper will be mentioned in the minutes. 
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Some of the goods are not obtainable in any but small quantities at the prices named. 
In fact, during the year 1915 prices were at even a higher level, owing no doubt to the hoarding 
of stocks by speculators. 

The present range of prices seems to indicate that our chemists have made little progress 
in the pharmaceutical end of their profession, or have heedlessly permitted the European, in 
especial, the German manufacturer to get a strangle hold on the synthetic chemical industry. 
However, there are evidences of an earnest effort to create a permanent dye-stuff industry 
by means of that typically American instrument, the Protective Tariff, which has stood us in 
good stead so often, and it ‘is to be hoped that pharmaceutical chemistry will derive some 
benefit therefrom. Still, great strides will have to be made before the war comes to an end, 
for we will otherwise be at a disadvantage, having to pay higher prices for inferior goods, 
until such a time when our native chemists will have been able to equal the product of 
the European. 

Also in regard to botanical products, the indifference of our farmers, or the lack of 
ability to compete, is now bearing fruit, inasmuch as such drugs of vegetable origin as are 
native to this country, or could easily be naturalized here, are not being produced in any 
appreciable quantities, but our profession is dependent upon old stocks at enhanced prices, 
or must search the globe to gather up inferior products, simply on account of the indolence 
of former days, or absence of encouragement to produce these valuable drugs. 

There has also been some speculation by parties outside of the pharmaceutical profession, 
caused mainly by high prices incidental to increased export demand, but on the whole, the 
advance has been caused by real shortage, and the speculators have not made fortunes out of 
their transactions, but in many cases were caught in the flurry of high prices in 1915, and 
were later obliged to sell at a loss. Besides, the manufacturers and importers have done much 
to prevent the buying of large quantities of their goods by jobbers and dealers, by doling out 
small portions, or selling only to the retail dealers in such quantities as would fill their 
immediate requirements. 

However, the hardships.enumerated have not been an unmixed detriment to the indi- 
vidual pharmacist, for it forced him to become alive to the conditions of his business. In- 
stead, as in former days, of paying little attention to the prices of the products entering the 
manufacture of galenical preparations, or that formed part of the prescriptions put up by 
him, he has had to adopt business tactics, and watch the market, taking advantage of every 
turn, laying in stocks, when possible, of such goods as might possibly become scarce or might 
disappear altogether from the market. 

Another phase of these extraordinary conditions has been of considerable pecuniary 
advantage to the pharmacist, and that is the fact that the public has been trained to accept 
the advanced prices of all sorts of commodities as a matter of course, and it has therefore 
paid higher prices for prescriptions without much comment, which fact has been of consider- 
able benefit to the enterprising pharmacist, who was farseeing enough or had the good fortune 
to buy good quantities of the necessary drugs and chemicals at the beginning of the war, 
when prices were still comparatively low, and had not reached the high levels they now 
occupy. Of course, in most cases, the increased stocks have by this time been exhausted, 
and profits are again normal. 

In proprietary articles, there has been no noticeable advance in prices, most of the manu- 
facturers having shouldered the loss caused by the increased cost of materials, and most of 
the firms even paying the war tax, or emergency stamp duty on the toilet articles or per- 
fumery manufactured by them. As the revenues of the country are apparently becoming 
sufficient to supply its financial needs, there is a possibility of the stamp tax, so far as it applies 
to the goods sold by druggists, being dropped at the end of the present year. 

The commercial awakening has stirred the pharmacist in other ways, and he is now paying 
more attention to the proper commercial methods in the conduct of his business and profession. 


Many colleges of pharmacy are taking up training of their students in commercial system and 
accounting, and even the Government of the United States is looking into the training of 
small business men in a way that concerns the pharmacist to a great extent. The Federal 
Trade Commission, under the chairmanship of Joseph E. Davies, and vice-chairmanship of 
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Edward N. Hurley, is investigating the business methods of the smaller manufacturers and 
tradespeople of the country, in order to discover the defects in the system, or lack of system 
in conducting their respective business enterprises. It will endeavor to help all those requiring 
instruction, in various ways, and hopes to reach the desired end by encouraging improvements 
in accounting practice, by endorsing standard systems of bookkeeping and cost accounting, 
and by assisting in devising standard systems, either at the request of individual merchants 
and manufacturers or through the association representing the industry. It expects in this 
manner to help individual enterprises and benefit employes, investors and the public. In Euro- 
pean countries, manufacturers and merchants, aided by their governments, have developed a 
high state of efficiency, which enables them to sell their goods in the markets of the world. It 
is to be hoped that the pharmacist will take advantage of the United States Government's offer 
to assist in improving his business methods. 

Great efforts have been made during the past year, by almost all lines of business handling 
proprietary or branded articles of commerce, to have a uniform price law passed by Congress, 
and one measure, the Stephens-Ashurst bill, has been introduced, and is now in committee. 
The interests in favor of the bill had a hearing in Washington on May 30 before the House 
Committee on Commerce under the chairmanship of Judge Adamson, the members of which 
gave much interested attention to the various arguments in favor of the bill, and interrogated 
the speakers on all points. It was hoped that some progress would be made before Congress 
adjourns, but as there is so much of national importance before that body, the prospects are 
that the bill will be obliged to lay over for consideration at a future session. The passage 
of such a measure as the Stephens-Ashurst bill would be of great benefit to pharmacists, as a 
reasonable profit on branded goods will make possible an equalization of profits on other lines 
carried in the drug stores, and it is only just that goods, the wholesale prices of which are 
protected by the patent laws, should have a similar protection as far as the retail prices 
are concerned. 

It is to be hoped that there will be a general movement among retail pharmacists to 
recognize the fact that improved business methods prevent waste and eventual failure, and 
tend to elevate the standards of commercial life, th Sting the proprietor, his employes 
and the public. 


On motion of C. H. LaWall, duly seconded, the Chairman’s address was 
received and referred to the Publication Committee. 

A paper entitled, “ What is Wrong With the Business Ind of Pharmacy?” 
was then presented by Jacob Diner, of New York. The paper was discussed and 
referred to the Publication Committee. 

J. Thomas Lyons, Advertising Manager of the Baltimore News, then addressed 
the Section on the subject of 

ADVERTISING. 

At one time | thought I was in a bad business, but when I went among my druggist 
friends and found out about theirs, I thanked my stars that | was not in that business myself. 

Before we can come to any understanding regarding advertising, we must reach some 
conclusion as to what we mean by the word advertising. I have often been told, especially 
by large manufacturers, that they have been in business many years and have gone ahead each 
year, and yet they have never advertised in any way. I generally reply that it does not matter 
how long they have been in business, they have been advertising from the very first day. 
Every box of goods that leaves their shipping department or package that leaves their 
stores is an advertisement for them. The way they walk, the clothes they wear, the things 
they say, the way they treat their fellow-men, are all advertisements. Advertising is by no 
means confined to bill-boards, newspapers, street-cars, or any specific means; advertising is 
anything that attracts the attention of persons either to your business or to yourself, as its 
representative. If you could only realize that every waking minute you are advertising 
or misadvertising your business! The sooner you come to this conclusion, the sooner you 
will begin to cash in on honest advertising. I have seen many people who could have had a 
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hair-cut for a quarter and charged it up to profitable advertising. I have seen many who could 

have had a manicure and charged it up to the same account. You should realize that every 

single instant you are doing something for or against your business. 

What about the exterior of your place of business? Is there anything about it that is 
misadvertising your business? lf there is anything there that is creating in the minds of 
the passers-by the idea that careless and slipshod methods might prevail within the walls of 
your store, go home and correct it, for you need favorable advertising on the exterior of 
your building more than anywhere about your place of business. The average druggist cannot 
afford to advertise in the newspaper, because he must pay for reaching its full circulation. 
I have known druggists who tried to*build up a telephone business, but the cost of delivery 
killed the profits. You want your advertisements to reach especially those living in your 
immediate vicinity. For this reason, the show window is the most valuable spot to advertise 
in that the drug store possesses. It is the greatest advertising medium that you have. 

Now I want to say that, for neighborhood drug stores, it is a very good idea to change 
the display in your windows every week, or even twice a week. I have seen many windows 
repainted, and the money spent charged up to profitable advertising, and many in which, if 
the dead flies had been removed in the summer time, it would have been good advertising. 
If you advertise, and a woman who reads your ad decides to come to your store, the chances 
are that she will stop and look in your window before going in, and if it cannot intensify the 
impression created by your advertisement, you have spent your money to make a customer 
for a competitor. Go back and look in your show window and see whether you could not 
increase your profits by a little intelligent thought directed to it. 

How about the interior of your store? Have you ever gone into a tailor shop to buy 
clothes and, as soon as you had crossed the threshold, felt sorry that you had gone in? If so, 
this was because of what is called the store atmosphere, which is created by the things in the 
store and the people in it. There may be some things in your store that have been there 
for twenty years, or that you inherited from your wife's father who gave you the business, and 
it might be profitable advertising to get rid of themt. If you will paint the store with white 
paint and charge it up to good advertising, you will do a good thing. It will pay you to go 
into one of the Evans stores in Philadelphia, and see what a wonderful merchandise man is 
at the head of it. There is hardly five dollars’ worth of goods in the stock that does not 
appeal to you. 

You say that you are almost put out of business by the big fellows, on account of their 
location and prices, but it is your own fault. Anyone who goes into the drug business needs 
the same kind of a store you have, and buys the same kind of stock. The battle of business 
is no longer fought by merchandise alone. It is the individual behind the merchandise that 
makes the difference between failure and success. 

You must pay attention to your employes. I know of one druggist in Baltimore 
who is getting only about half the receipts from his soda business. One of the cutest little 
tricks to beat a cash register is practised’in that store; I take my friends there, to show them 
how it is done. You are going to be successful with your help in proportion to the bigness of 
your brain. If you cannot build up the right kind of an organization, you will have 
no organization. 

J am a newspaper man, and have never known a druggist to get an order through news- 
paper advertising unless he had a preparation so extremely superior that people would come 
a long distance for it. If any of you have a preparation of that kind, you want to get out 
of the drug business anyhow. I have been told that there are eighty thousand gallons of 
a certain soda fountain syrup consumed every day. If IT found that three thousand dollars 
was spent every day for some certain drink, I would try to find out the best way to dispense 
it. If you get it in five different places, it will taste different in each; I would try to have it 
served in such a way that it would taste best in mine so as to get the business and make money 
and when the people came in for the soda, would sell them cigars and other things. 

The prescription business in the United States has fallen off forty percent in the last few 
years, due to Christian Science, Osteopathy and the fact that people are getting wise as to 
how to live; and the doctors prescribing medicines now are not the good fellows that we 
once thought them to be. 
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The drug stores have cut prices, and there has been a price cutting that is terrific. Compe- 
tition is not the life of trade, but the death of it. You fellows who try to beat each other 
in prices will follow each other to the poorhouse, and it is a question as to who gets there 
first. If you sell two tubes of shaving cream for the price of one, you have clogged the 
channels of outlet. Each man has only one face. If you are wise you will get behind the 
Stevens Bill, and do what you can to stop this price cutting. You should go on record as 
demanding the passage of this bill. It is your right. If you do not get it, you will feel the 
bad effects in a few years. 

If I were in the drug business, | would try to find out the birthday of the various doctors 
in my vicinity; and when these came around, I would send the doctors a birthday postal. 
Every time the phone rang and a voice asked me to send tor Mrs. Brown, | would convey 
the call on a card bearing an advertisement of the store. 

A few years ago J‘advertised an invalid chair for rent, and was astonished at the response 
I got from people who wanted to rent it for a day or a week. If I were in the drug business, 
I would have an invalid chair, and lend it. The average family has no use for such a chair 
regularly, and you could cash the cost in good will. The average business man spends money 
in advertising to get people into his store, but it does not cost much to keep postage stamps 
and sell them. They now have a slot machine from which people can get two stamps for 
a nickel. Why don’t you have one? People are willing to spend the extra penny for the 
service. There is only one live drug store in Atlantic City where they sell stamps and they 
have a sign up that says, “Stamps Here.” That is good advertising; but the proprietor 
should make the people go to the back of the store to get the stamps and thus force them to 
see the display tables on their way out. 

I never knew a successful druggist who lived over his own store. He should live 
away fromit. If you cannot do anything else, rent your apartment over your store to another 
druggist, and you take his. The disadvantage of living over your store is this (the down- 
town price-cutters do not need any advice but the little neighborhood fellows do): If you 
live over your store, your wife and children have got to be subservient to your trade. If 
they are not, you lose business, and it is not fair to them. 

If you and I were to get together and have a talk, I know that you would say, “ Lyons, 
I am in an awful location. If [ were where Bill Smith is, it would be different.” Every man 
is in the wrong place according to his way of thinking. Let me tell you something. Did you 
ever stop to think that nearly all the automobiles come from Detroit, or near there? Now 
Detroit is not any nearer to the source of supply than any other city: yet Michigan dominates 
the manufacture of automobiles because the men here are big enough to dominate. Shoes 
are nearly all made in New England. Hides are shipped from the West to Boston, manu- 
factured into shoes, and shipped back again. This is because the men in the business there 
are big enough to dominate the shoe trade. The retail shoe dealers do not want to sell 
button shoes, because they so often have to move ‘* buttons, but the men who control the 
machinery to manufacture button shoes have demauded that these be insisted on as stylish, 
and they are big enough to do it. If conditions in your home town are not what you think 
they ought to be, the only men to be blamed are the men in the drug business in your town. 
You cannot get them to admit this, however. There is a fellow in your town that you have 
not spoken to for ten years, and you and he cannot get together. The druggist is not a good 
business man. As compared with others he is not the good business man he should be. You 
must cooperate, you say, “ Codperation is a theory, and does not exist.” Let us see. You 
came down here at the rate of two cents and a half a mile, on a train that costs five dollars 
torun ita mile. This was due to the coOperation of your fellow passengers. You say, “ That 
is theory; get down to facts.” All right. Seven years ago, a milkman came to see me and 
said, “ Do you know that there has been introduced into the legislature a bill to compel the 
dairies to pasteurize milk? We have no money to fight it; the newspapers have said nothing 
about it, but the real motive behind the measure is to throw the business of Baltimore into the 
hands of three large dairies and create a mone’ ly.” The next Monday, I went to the 
Hopkins Laboratory and made some inquiries, ana was told that pure milk was more likely 
to be had from the small milk dealers than from the larger concerns. I met the milk-trains, 
and lined up the milkmen and I said to them, “If you get together you can kill the bill.” They 
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did get together, with the result that when this bill was called, the vote in the legislature 
showed that there was not a politician there who dared to go on record as in favor of it. 
This was because for three months, through the papers, we had been telling the people about 
che milk bill. The litthke man who came to me about this legislation is still in the milk business 
and the last I heard was that he had been a member of a conference for the purpose of 
trying to raise prices. 

The Electric Company formerly gave away electric light bulbs, causing dealers to loose 
the sale of them. I organized the electrical men; and to-day you cannot get free bulbs from 
the Electrical Company. 

We had trouble with the feed business. The man giving the lowest estimate would give 
the lowest grade and short weight to make a profit. Therefore, we had a law passed 
to regulate the price of feed. Three years ago, I was invited to speak at a banquet of the 
Maryland Association of Optometrists. They spoke of bad business conditions. When my 
turn to speak came, I said, “If these conditions exist you ought to be ashamed to allow 
them to exist. If crooked men advertise solid gold frames for eighty-five cents and, when 
a woman comes in to buy glasses they tell her that in three months she is going to be blind 
and send her home to sell her furniture, so as to buy their glasses, you should kick them out 
of the organization. Go to the newspapers with clean hands, and I think that Maryland 
will correct this condition of affairs. We had a law passed that demanded a license by 
examination before a State Board of Optometrists. This is all due to co6peration, and 
anyone who says that cooperation does not exist or is impracticable is deficient in judgment. 
When a man gets old, he thinks of things in the past; and how terrible it is to be haunted 
by things which were wrong, and how good to recall the kind words and friendly acts done 
in the health and strength of youth. I trust that you will have the heritage of well-doing. 


A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. Lyons and the address referred to 
the Publication Committee. 

The following papers were then read, discussed and referred to the Publica- 
tion Committee: “ A Novel Method of Advertising a Drug Store,” by Franklin 
M. Apple. ‘A Moving Window Display (a demonstration),’’ by Otto Rauben- 
heimer. The following papers were presented by title in the absence of the 
authors: “ System and Vigilance—the Great Essentials in Business,” by Louis 
Schulze. “ Whither Are We Drifting?” by Gus. Kendall. “ Commercial Phar- 
macy and Side-lines,” by A. S. Coody. 


NOMINATIONS OF OFFICERS. 

P. Henry Utech was nominated for chairman of the Section and R. P. Fischelis 
for secretary, further nominations were deferred to next session. 

The first session was adjourned at 4.20 p.m. 

SECOND SESSION. 

The second session of the Section on Commercial Interests was convened by 
Chairman R. S. Lehman at 2.50 p.m., September 6. 

The first subject of the program was an address by Homer S. Pace, of New 
York, who spoke on “ Education as It Applies to Pharmacy,” in part as follows: 


I presume you are not at all unfamiliar with the move that has been in progress for 
several years to introduce in the curricula in several schools of pharmacy courses of study 
with the purpose of training the students in an academic way for business. You are familiar 
with the commercial high schools and you are no doubt aware of the introduction of schools 
for training in business demonstration. The point is that the movement for this kind of 
education is new, the methods and courses of study are only in the process of evolution. 

So far as my observation goes pharmacy is about the first of the professions to recog- 
nize this movement. The lawyers have not added a study of business conduct to their pro- 
fessional courses, although the lawyer presumably is frequently called upon to advise the 
business man. The engineers are just starting a training course of this kind in a number 
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of the technical schools of this country, so it is a matter of congratulation, it seems to me, or 
should be to the pharmacist that the profession of pharmacy is perhaps the earliest of the 
regular professions in the country to recognize that something can be done in the way of 
giving theoretical training for business, and not depending on the apprenticeship method. 

The pharmacist, it seems to me, covers a wider range in activities than any other voca- 
tion of which | have knowledge, I know of nothing on the face of the earth, unless it is house- 
keeping, that is as broad and requires a person to change as many times, and over so wide a 
range of subjects. In working out a course of study, we endeavor to take into account 
the conditions as they exist, the facts as they are, and we have tried to consider the ele- 
ments of success and what has proved successful by men who have made successes in this very 
difficult line of professional and retail merchandising work. 

I want to dwell just briefly on the two points included in my subject. First ability, there 
are a great many specific contacts that a man has with business. He must specifically buy 
things, he must send his orders for goods and must receive goods, he must approve bills, and 
he must draw checks, he must receive cash from customers and must deposit the cash. Those 
are two or three of the stable things we most frequently associate with business conduct. 
But those things alone, even though they are well handled, do not insure commercial suc- 
cess to the proprietor pharmacist; not by any means. Bookkeeping does not insure business 
success. If that were true many a successful man who has kept no more books than he could 
keep on his cuff or thumb nail, would not have succeeded. And it is so with specific methods 
of ordering, with specific methods of receiving goods, and with specific methods of taking 
care of the cash. You can do business if you keep it all in the till and do not deposit a cent 
of it. Those are not the fundamental matters that lead to business success. There is some- 
thing supplementary to that, and so in going over the surface of these varied business con- 
tacts that we associate with the commercial side of pharmacy we get back to something else that 
is more fundamental and more vital. 

If we look for the thing that brings about success in any kind of commercial endeavor 
we have a number of things we can look to. A man is industrious, you say. You are looking 
for his success. You are apt to say he is successful because he is industrious, but industry 
does not spell success in business, as you well know, because you have known men who are 
very industrious but do not succeed. It is a necessary element but it is not the vital one. 

A man cannot hope to succeed unless he is honest but honesty alone will not bring com 
mercial success. When we try to differentiate between successful and unsuccessful men, 
we find that the former has and the other lacks in good business judgment or common 
sense. Inasmuch as we want to give our students some of the grounding that will lead 
them to commercial success, we want to do what we can to train a man to a point where he 
will exercise good business judgment. 

You will perhaps say if a man has not common sense you cannot do anything with him, and 
in a general way that is true. Nevertheless, when we study this matter of exercising business 
judgment and run it down we come to the conclusion it is merely the ability to take a set 
of circumstances or facts, taking them all into account, and arrive at a judgment based on 
all those facts. So when we say a man has good business judgment, we are really saying that 
this man will weigh certain facts and will render a correct decision. If it is a question of 
buying stock, materials, or whatever other thing, the price of which is likely to advance in 
view of certain conditions, for example, he has to take into account whether the stock will 
deteriorate, the adequate supply, the possibility of over-stocking, etc. He must take into 
account his capital and credit, and in passing judgment, he buys or does not buy. 

If he is going to establish another department in his pharmacy or is considering the 
establishment of it, he must take into consideration the departments already in operation, the 
effect of the new department upon the others, his capital and credit. He must consider 
whether there is some service that he is paying for in the way of salaries not fully utilized, and 
may be available in the contemplated department, whether or not he will possibly run that 
department for a year or two at a loss, or whether he could afford to run it at a loss for its 
beneficial effect on the other departments. These are questions he must decide with 
good judgment. 

Business is made up of a succession of these business judgments, ten, fifteen, twenty, 
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thirty, fifty or a hundred a day. Anda man’s success in business or any kind of undertaking 
will depend upon his capacity for forming correct business judgments. We must teach our 
students to arrive at some conclusions and to pass good business judgment. If we only teach 
the writing of letters, the keeping of the accounts, the ordering of goods, and do not 
associate this study with something that is bigger and more fundamental, we can only hope 
to turn out bookkeepers, or young men who are more or less skilled in those things in which 
they may become proficient by taking any commercial course. We must do more than 
teach the student to handle the cash, to post an account, to take an inventory, and make 
business records, his business capacity must be developed by cultivating his business judgment. 

{n our course we tell the story of business and of organized business in a reasonable com~- 
mon sense way. Beginning with a study of business organization we consider capital and the 
kinds of capital, the variety and quality of assets, the problems of buying and selling and the 
distinctive bases of trading, wholesaling, retailing, jobbing and so forth. We illustrate each 
point specifically so that when we come to taking inventories we give the principle of 
valuation with the prices. When we talk about capital or the various kinds of capital we illus- 
trate it with the assets and recording of the assets, giving a logical connected story as we pro- 
ceed so that the student may recognize and grasp the logical sequence. For instance, we begin 
with the fundamentals of business organization. There are only three kinds of business 
organizations. A man may by his legal right engage in business for himself and he is a 
sole proprietor or sole trader. Any article he gets he pays for. Presumably he employs some- 
body and agrees to pay for the service, if there is any profit he takes it, and that we call sole 
proprietorship. 

If a man wishes to associate another person with him and bring in capital, help or skill 
in that way, he organizes a partnership and he can increase the capital or buying credit. 
He may organize a corporation, a legal form of business organization created by the statute, 
the object of which may be to secure more capital or retain the co-operation of somebody 
whom he cannot employ on a wage or salary basis or he may change from thé partnership 
to corporation to lessen individual liability. Partnership form is limited to the partners 
and there must be a checking up and adjustment upon the death of either party ; a corporation 
continues and the inconveniences of a partnership, in such event, are avoided. 

Capital is the part of the wealth that is set aside for the purpose of creating additional 
wealth. We have cash in hand, stock of merchandise and possibly real estate, but the stock 
is what we work with, we turn over. I consider stock in two divisions, permanent capital, 
part of that is fixtures and building, to which one set of principles apply in valuation, and then 
the other is the current stock that is constantly changing, nothing to do with the latter except 
to sell it and realize on it, bring it down to a cash basis and we keep turning it over and over. 
The permanent investment is worth all you pay for it, subject to the wear and tear and other 
depreciation, if you sell it you would merely buy some other plant. The stock in hand is dif- 
ferent, other principles apply because you buy that for the purpose of selling it; if the market 
goes down you must follow the market, but if prices go up, it is best not to follow the 
market but inventory the goods at the cost price regardless of the upward trend, for the 
reason that a downward market may catch you before you realize on the prior advance. It is a 
whole lot better not to consider a theoretical profit than to delude yourself in advance of 
realization. That is all common sense accounting, fundamental business which we teach, 
and the students grasp the thought without very much trouble. 

There are only two classes of people interested in the fund of values, you and the people 
you owe—the latter have a prior lien—and whatever you have left, you own, that is an invest- 
ment. You have a thousand dollars, in assets and the liabilities are two hundred, your interest 
is eight hundred and that is where we get the mysterious double entry principle. There are 
only two classes of people interested in everything. We explain the theory of double entry 
at that point in the course, so the young men will be able to at least open and close a 
double entry set of books. We determine the profit of a business in the simplest way, say 
we had a thousand dollars value at the beginning of the year, two thousand at the end of 
the year, if we have not inherited anything, put in any other money into the business or 
drawn out any, then we are just that much better off. Here we show the effect of the 
inventory and so on. 
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We give particular attention to those things that are of every day occurrence in the phar- 
macy, for example the handling of cash. Cash is a most dangerous asset. From an accounting 
viewpoint it is a dangerous asset because it is easily convertible, it can be stolen or trans- 
ferred. A stolen horse with a big white and black mark on it is a little more difficult 
to get rid of than a yellow back twenty-dollar bill, because the former must be converted 
in some way, so an extra precaution is necessary. A person receiving cash should give a 
receipt, and when you are turning over cash you should always take a receipt, give a receipt 
for what you get and one for what you turn over. You cannot blame anyone in particular, 
if you mix up the cash with three or four going into the same drawer. So it must be a per- 
sonal matter. Responsibility for cash is always a personal matter. We describe the 
different methods of handling cash. 

The bank account. Every dollar of money that comes into the pharmacy should be depos- 
ited daily for the preceding business day so that the bank account will show the receipts of the 
pharmacy. If you receive cash and pay out of the same fund or allow anybody to do 
it, you tie up in the one person the right to receive and pay it out and the transaction is, 
don’t you see, without record. If you must pay out money in cash, a fund should be estab- 
lished say of $25 for that purpose and when it is reduced a check should be drawn on the 
bank to bring that fund up to the given amount. I have been in one or two merchandising 
places where we could not spare that much capital at one time, but whatever amount can be 
spared for this fund, it will prevent confusion in the regular transactions of the store. 

So also there is an essence of quality in ordering. Orders are a record of some kind, even 
though given orally, there must be a system for following up those orders, checking up the 
bill, etc., but there is also a quality in doing those things aside from the technical qualities, 
just as essential in properly keeping up stock and we impress that all the time, using the 
principles of judgment. In the teaching we unfold our story which begins at the bottom 
and we fill in all these specific matters to retain the interest of the student, to make him 
immediately useful when he is through with his course, but the study is founded on the 
essentials of applying judgment in every part of business conduct. 

The result is that after a year’s time our men are thoroughly well grounded in the funda- 
mental principles of organization, fundamental organic principles so far as they apply to these 
retail propositions, and are sound in the theory of valuing assets for inventory or other 
purposes. They know what they must do with obsolete stock, or stock that is out of 
date. They know what they should do to avoid accumulation of such stock. The question 
is brought up in the study of the inventory, and they will be able to know what to do when 
they put the principles into practice when they enter business. You cannot turn any boy 
out of school and put a business head on him. But we give them the training or knowledge so 
that when a proposition of this kind is put up to him, he can give the right answer, whereas 
without the benefit of the fundamental laws and principles it would take a man surely three 
or four times as long to acquire this information in actual business experience. 

We do not forget the human side of the proposition. I do not know of any set of condi- 
tions or circumstances within my own range of knowledge of business organization that is 
more calculated to wear on the nerves and to test the patience of a person than the work of a 
pharmacist. It is because of the range that I spoke about at the beginning that requires at one 
moment technical dealing and changing from the handling of one item to another, involving 
detail as well as the simplest merchandise operations. So we take that into consideration in 
dealing with the technical business studies. A man spoke about this in Philadelphia the 
other day, he said the whole proposition was a service to the public. That is true, any work 
which is dependent upon contact with the public implies service. The study of salesmanship 
presents many problems and we give special care to the subject because we realize that the 
students are to meet the public under extremely trying circumstances. It is one thing to 
meet the public say, in standing back of a ticket window selling five-cent tube tickets or 
something of that kind; the same tickets for the same number of hours, day after day and 
week after week. Such service tries patience in one way. It is quite different, however, 
from attending to the ever varying duties of the drug store, and making all kinds of sales 
and retain your patience. We endeavor to teach the student that courtesy, unfailing good 
manners, and the soft answer or the holding back of the quick retort are essential to holding 
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trade and a valuable part of the service they are to render, perhaps the most essential part 
ot successful business conduct; we endeavor to inculcate those principles while instructing 
the students in the fundamentals of salesmanship. 

1 do not underestimate the strictly professional part of the work of the pharmacist, but I 
know on the other hand that the pharmacist usually sells merchandise, and I know there 
is no dispensation which relieves him from the principles that apply to successful salesman- 
ship that do not also apply to the man across the corner who is dealing in the same or other 
lines of merchandise. Therefore I reason out that we must give some attention to the funda- 
mental principles of selling and display. We do not try to run a school of salesmanship, but we 
teach the essentials and fundamentals by reasoning and the application of judgment. We 
impress the value of courtesy, the intent of being of service, as a part of the sale transaction, 
how the customer must be stimulated to buy certain goods; that attraction, the drawing of 
attention is very essential for increasing sales volume, as exhibited in department stores. The 
same principles run all the way through and apply to the pharmacy just as they do to the depart- 
ment store; those things that attract are put in the front of the store. We teach the value of 
the attractive display as an influential part of making sales so that the students may utilize this 
knowledge after graduation. 

So that is the method we have planned to cover in this course of study. We teach busi- 
ness organization and business conduct with due consideration of every detail whether per- 
taining to buying or selling always keeping in mind the development of judgment. 

I firmly believe that this system of teaching will develop pharmacists who will exercise 
sound business judgment and they will not be quite so dependent on natural ability. I think we 
are doing that without commercializing any part of the course of study. Instead I think, we are 
dignifying a commercial part of the drug business because we are showing that therein are 
principles just as true, just as dignified and just as important to the human race as the 
principles that underlie any science, profession, trade or vocation. I thank you very much. 
( Applause. ) 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION, 


Harry B. Mason: I have contended for years that colleges of pharmacy ought to devote 
more time in a course of accounting and salesmanship. I believe that it is the duty of a col- 
lege of pharmacy to train their students in salesmanship as pharmacists, and a college that is 
neglectful in this does not train its students properly. I believe that nearly one-half of the 
time of a course in a college of pharmacy should be given over to business subjects. Under 
present conditions, only about 10 percent of the time is devoted to commercial training. 

Witttam E, DANHAUER: Mr. Pace by some of his remarks indicated that business train- 
ing would detract from the professional side of pharmacy. I differ in this view; in the course 
of training that he has described he is training the minds of the students. The teaching of 
professional pharmacy is also largely a training of the mind. And by this training the intelli- 
gent mind is directed to arrive at the right judgment. I was talking to a gentleman last 
night who was formerly connected with a large manufacturing concern. He had devised a set 
of books according to a system of his own. Some time afterwards, he investigated another 
system and found that this was developed along the lines of his own, showing that a training 
ot the mind leads to the same conclusions. I am strongly impressed with the need of training, 
whether related to the commercial or professional side of pharmacy. 

P. Henry Utecu: I was speaking to a teacher of a large school of pharmacy who said that 
students came to the college for the purpose of securing a pharmaceutical education and, from 
his viewpoint, the injection of this element of commercial training was open to the criticism 
that the students came here to be instructed in the science and art of pharmacy and not to 
become expert accountants. The knowledge.and practice in business management should be 
obtained elsewhere. 

CHARLES HoL_zHAUER: It is a fact, nevertheless, that 10 percent of the pharmacy students 
never get their commercial training unless they have such opportunities in a college of phar- 
macy. It certainly seems to me very desirable that students should be prepared in the college 
for their business life. 

Cuartes H. La Watt: The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, sixteen years ago inau- 
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gurated a business course under the direction of Mr. Frank G. Ryan, who is now head of 
Parke, Davis & Co. Since that time the course has been continued and considerably over 
one hundred hours are given over to that course, which includes the subjects of accounting, 
bookkeeping, business forms of all kinds,,etc. In addition we annually have a course of special 
lectures ; quite a number of them are on subjects relating to business management and sales- 
manship. The subjects of the addresses also have included a study of the various sundry 
items and their display, window dressing and in fact practically everything that comes up in 
the successful management of a drug store. | do not think that Mr. Mason was serious in 
his remarks that 40 percent of the time in a pharmaceutical course should be given over to 
business training, but I do not want to minimize the value of commercial training in a school 
of pharmacy. 

Harry B. Mason: I was perfectly serious in my references to the number of hours that 
should be devoted to commercial training. It is quite as important that the business in which 
the student in pharmacy engages after graduation shall be conducted wisely, for his own suc- 
cess as for public health. The lack of success of many druggists is due to the fact that oppor- 
tunities were not given them to obtain necessary business information while at college. If the 
students do not receive such education there, it will be quite difficult for them, or at 
least, they will much more slowly acquire the necessary business information. 

R. P. Fiscue.ts: I think Mr. Mason loses sight of the fact that the pharmacy laws require 
a knowledge of pharmacy and the time given over in schools of pharmacy is not sufficient for 
a thorough and complete business course. If that is desired the young man should attend a 
business college. The technical course in a college of pharmacy cannot be subordinated to the 
commercial, although I fully realize the importance of such training. 

Ottro RAUBENHEIMER: It is very important that the colleges devote as much time .as pos- 
sible to business training but after all when the young man enters business he will find that 
experience is the great teacher. He will be required to pay for his experience the same as all 
of us here have had to pay for it. While he may profit by the experience of others most of 
these lessons will be best impressed through his individual experience. 


The following papers were then read, discussed and referred to the Publication 
Committee: ‘ Photography as One of the Profitable Side-lines of the Pharmacist,” 
by Emil Roller. “ jeopardizing the Pharmacist’s Reputation for Fair Dealing,” 
by R. P. Fischelis. “ History of Substitution and Quid pro Quo in U.S. P. IX,” 
by Otto Raubenheimer. The two papers constituted part of a symposium on 
Substitution. Considerable discussion was had and several of the contributors 
made verbal presentations of their contribution to the symposium. The discus- 
sions will follow the papers when printed. 

The following papers owing to the absence of the authors were read by 
title and referred to the Publication Committee: “ A Couple of Time Savers for 
Retail Druggists,” by David M. Fletcher. ‘“ An Appeal to the Retail Druggists 
to Take a Greater Interest in the U.S. P. and N. F. Preparations,” by Zeb M. 
kike. 

The following further nominations were made for officers of the Section, 
namely, as associates: A. H. Ackerman, of Lynn, Mass.; D. K. Sass, Chicago, 
and J. H. Webster, of Detroit. The election resulted in the above named and P. 
Henry Utech, of Meadville, Pa., as chairman, and Robert P. Fischelis, of Phila- 
delphia, for secretary. 

Chairman-elect Utech stated that he had not sought the office but would 
discharge the duties to the best of his ability. He asked for the codperation of the 
members and thanked the Section for the honor conferred. 

The Section on Commercial Interests adjourned. 


SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE SECOND SESSION.* 


The second session of the Section on Education and Legislation was called 
to order at 3 p.m., September 6, by Chairman F. H. Freericks. The first paper 
presented was by Leonard A. Seltzer on “ Classification of Registration in 
Pharmacy.” ? 

A paper by B. E. Pritchard entitled “ Concerning Three Cardinal Points in 
Pharmacy,” was read, discussed and referred to the Publication Committee. A 
paper by John A. Leverty on “ Publication of Potent Drug Content in All Ready- 
Made Medicines,” was read, but discussion thereon deferred to the next session 
and in connection with an allied paper by E. L. Newcomb. The next paper was 
by Louis Emanuel, entitled “ Ethical Proprietaries(?) A Protest.” Discussion 
was withheld until after the report of the Joint Committee on Definition of a 
Proprietary Medicine was read, for the reason that some of the points involved 
were related. 


ETHICAL PROPRIETARIES(?). A PROTEST TO SUCH CLASSIFICATION. 


BY LOUIS EMANUEL. 

The report of the A. Ph. A. Commission on Proprietary Medicines, presented at the San 
Francisco meeting is quite comprehensive, and contains practical elements for the elimination 
of quackery in proprietary medicines, a consummation much desired by the original fathers 
of this Association. The report, if properly acted upon should lead the way towards a 
legalized standardization of proprietary medicines. 

However, I have a fault to find with the report, and that is regarding the classification 
of certain proprietary medicines as “ ethical proprietaries.” In this, it appears, the Commis- 
sion has followed the lead of the American Medical Association, which classifies proprietary 
medicines as “ ethical” and “ non-ethical ” according to the manner of their exploitation. The 
former are considered “ethical” because they are exploited exclusively to the medical pro- 
fession, the latter are regarded as “non-ethical" because they are exploited to the public. 
When an ethical proprietary is exploited to the public, it falls from grace, and becomes non- 
ethical, according to the rule of the A. M.A. This seems absurd, for a medicine that 
is properly classed as ethical, should have such features as to deserve the classification, and 


thus retain the exalted position. 

The Standard Dictionary defines the term “ethics” as “ The science of human duty,”— 
“ The basic principles of right action.” ; 

The manufacture of proprietary medicines is not entered into as a duty to humanity, 
nor is it based on the principles of right action. The incentive that prompts their manu- 
facture and exploitation is a monopoly, and an extraordinary financial return. 

The purpose of the United States Pharmacopeeia and the National Formulary is to 
establish a uniform standard of quality and purity, in such form and manner as to be avail- 
able to all pharmacists, thus no monopoly may be maintained, and the art of compounding 

* Papers with discussion of the subjects will be printed apart from the minutes, hence 
only the titles of the papers will be mentioned in the minutes. As far as possible reports of 
committees will be included in the minutes. These minutes are continued from page 1242, 
November issue. 

*This paper with discussion was printed in October number of the JourNaL (pp. 
1102-1107). 
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medicines is universally preserved in order that the public may be served efficiently and 
economically. And this is in conformity with basic principles of right action, and as a 
duty to humanity, therefore, the term “ ethical” as applied to medicines, should be restricted 
to U.S. P. and N. F. medicines. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFINITION OF A PROPRIETARY 
MEDICINE. 

To the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties : 

In pursuance of action taken at the San Francisco meetings, in 1915, the following Joint 
Committee was appointed to consider and report upon a definition for a proprietary medicine. 

Representing the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy: J. W. Gayle, Chairman, 
Frankfort, Ky.; Geo. C. Diekman, New York, N. Y.; F. C. Dodds, Springfield, Il. 

Representing the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties: J. H. Beal, Chair- 
man, Urbana, Ill.; L. E. Sayre, Lawrence, Kan.; Chas. Caspari, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

At the request of Mr. Gayle, J. H. Beal has acted as the Chairman of the Joint Committee. 

The Committee has devoted consideration to the definitions submitted respectively by the 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy and by the Commission on Proprietary Medicines of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The definition proposed by the Association of Boards of Pharmacy reads as follows: 

“A Proprietary or Patent Medicine or remedy is one, the name of which does not 
appear in the United States Pharmacopceia or National Formulary, or the complete formula of 
which is not printed or otherwise plainly indicated on the label attached to the container.” 

The Joint Committee has decided adversely to the above proposed definition upon the 
following grounds: 

1. The definition does not in any way deal with or touch upon the matter of proprietor- 
ship, which is an essential element in the definition of a proprietary medicine. 

2. The definition would apply only to secret medicines, which constitute only one of the 
subdivisions oi proprietary medicines. 

3. According to the definition, a proprietary medicine would cease to be such whenever 
its formula is printed on the label, an evident impossibility. 

4. There are hundreds of well-known proprietary medicines recognized as such by the 
courts and by the American Medical Association that are not recognized by either the 
U.S. P. or N. F. (See New and Non-Official Remedies, published by the American Medical 
Association.) The definition would make these well-known proprietary medicines non- 
proprietary. 

5. The definition would include among proprietary medicines such biological products as 
small-pox vaccine, not recognized by the U.S. P. nor N.F. and the composition of which 
cannot be stated on the label for the reason that it is unknown. 

6. The definition is not in harmony with any of the definitions of proprietary medicines 
accepted in the decisions of various American and English courts. 

7. The definition is in conflict with the definitions for proprietary medicines as stated in 
standard medical and other dictionaries. (See Appleton’s New Medical Dictionary, 1915, 
pages 518 and 588.) 

The definition proposed by the Commission on Proprietary Medicines of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association reads as follows: 

“A proprietary medicine is any drug, chemical or preparation, whether simple or com- 
pound, intended or recommended for the cure, treatment or prevention of disease, either of 
man or of lower animals, the exclusive right to the manufacture of which is assumed or 
claimed by some particular firm or individual, or which is protected against free competition as 
to name, character of product, composition or process of manufacture by secrecy, patent, 
copyright, trade-mark, or in any other manner.” 

The joint committee approves and recommends for adoption the foregoing definition for 
the following reasons: 

1. It is in harmony with the definitions found in various legal and pharmaceutical authori- 
ties, both American and English. 
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2. The definition is in harmony with the definitions given by leading medical dictionaries 
and dictionaries of the English language. 

3. The definition sets out fully the essential element of proprietorship, and is broad 
enough to include proprietary medicines of every class. 

4. The definition is in substance practically the same as that which has been approved 
in various legal decisions, both in this country and in Great Britain. (See State vs. Donald- 
son, 41 Minn., 80-83.) 

5. The definition is practically the same as that adopted by the American Medical 
Association, differing only in that the essential facts which constitute proprietorship are set 
forth with greater detail. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Representing the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy: 
J. W. Gaye, Chairman, 
Geo. C. DIEKMAN, 
F. C. Dopps. 
Representing the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties: 
J. H. Beat, Chairman. 
L. E. Sayre, 
CuHaAs. CASPARI, JR. 

The above names are attached to the report in pursuance of written authority given 

to the Chairman of the Joint Committee. 


J. H. Beat. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 

Jacop Diner: Mr. Emanuel stated that the American Medical Association, in their 
classification, differentiated between exploitation to the public and exploitation to the medical 
profession. If that were really so their classification would not be a sound one and could 
not exist for a minute, but I believe Mr. Emanuel left out of sight that beside exploitation 
other qualifications are necessary before a remedy is accepted by the American Medical 
Association. Not only must it not be exploited to the public, but claims made for efficacy 
and contents must be true. The claims must be in accordance with established facts, as far 
as they can be known or physiologically ascertained. That, I believe, puts a different inter- 
pretation on the classification as given by the American Medical Association. Now, Mr. 
Emanuel maintains in the title of his paper—by inference—that there is no such thing as an 
ethical proprietary. I do not need to state my position here. That is too well known. I am 
entirely opposed to the so-called nostrums. 

Let us just for a moment consider some of the proprietaries which Mr. Emanuel would 
eliminate, I presume not only from ordinary use, but from any kind of use by the medical 
and pharmaceutical profession. I do not recall the time, but history records that quinine 
Was a proprietary. It was within our recollection that aspirin was a proprietary, diphtheria 
antitoxin, and others too numerous to remember are still proprietaries. Do I understand 
that Mr. Emanuel would eliminate these because they are not in the United States Pharmaco- 
peeia or National Formulary? Is it not a fact that the new edition of the Pharmacopceia con- 
tains a number of remedies which not so long ago were proprietaries? And if we are to wait 
hefore we may use these things until the new edition of the Pharmacopceia comes out, 
which, as you know, is deferred longer and longer with each revision, many of these remedies 
will be forgotten and remain unused, many of which have proven and are proving themselves 
of value to the suffering patient. I do not believe that the pharmaceutical profession should 
limit the practitioner to the Pharmacopceia and the National Formulary. 

M. TI. Witzert: I would like to point out that the Council has carefully refrained from 


“ 


the use of the word “ethical.” It has never used the word “ ethical,” because the word does 
not apply. The Council differentiates between proprietaries that are acceptable and those 
that it deems are not acceptable for inclusion. That is as far as the Council: goes. It 
measures these preprietaries by a “ yard-stick,” that was adopted some eleven years ago and 
was widely published. The Council, itself, so far has been the most active critic of this 
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“ yard-stick ” or set of rules. I do not remember a single criticism that has come either from 
the retail druggist or the manufacturer. The manufacturers, after several conferences we 
have had with them, have adopted them, and have agreed that the rules are fair and equitable. 

If these rules are fair and equitable, the position of the Council is unassailable. If the 
medicine does not size up to these rules, it is refused admission. If it does, it is admitted 
to the N. F. and gets a good deal of free advertising. 

My interpretation of what the Commission on Proprietary Medicines has in mind is some- 
thing equivalent to what the Council has already done. A patent medicine is either acceptable 
or not. To be acceptable it must measure up to a certain requisition that the Council outlined 
last year. Now, if a patent medicine measures up to these arbitrary rules, it is acceptable 
to the Commission on Proprietary Medicines. It is not “ ethical.” It is simply acceptable and 
I wish that this differentiation would be made between “ ethical” and “acceptable.” Ethical 
is altogether out of place in a differentiation of this kind. The Council has never used the 
title “ ethical.” 

J. H. Beat: I believe Mr. Emanuel misread the report of the Commission on Proprietary 
Medicines last year, and I would like the privilege of reading these definitions which we 
propose. We were confronted with the question, What are the classes of medicines which 
are commonly called “ proprietary?’ What are the classes of medicines which are commonly 
known as patent medicines? Now, we knew, or believed, that the term “ ethical” was mis- 
applied, just as we believe the name, “ patent medicine,” was misapplied; but we were dealing 
with a situation where we called one shelf of medicines “ ethical proprietaries "" and another 
one patent medicines. What are the distinctions? In some cases I do not believe there are 
any distinctions. 

Moral ethics and legal ethics and pharmaceutical ethics ought to be the same as moral 
ethics, or the rules which govern moral behavior. 

Now, as to the title “ ethical proprietaries,” we do not endorse it at all; we simply take 
the classes which exist, and we are trying to express something which describes that class as 
we find it in the market, and our definitions of these so-named substances are as follows: 

Proprietary Medicines Exploited in Accordance with the Requirements of Medical Ethics, 
or So-called “ Ethical Proprictaries”’: Proprietary medicines, the active ingredients of which, 
with their proportions, are stated on the label or otherwise published, and which are not 
advertised to the general public, either through the public press, by accompanying circulars 
or in any other manner, and not accompanied by printed matter calculated to encourage their 
use by the laity without the advice of a physician. 

“Proprietary Remedies Advertised Directly to the Public,’ or so-called “ Patent Medi- 
cines’’; Proprietary medicines, whether of secret or open formula, which are advertised 
directly to the general public through newspapers, by circulars or in any other manner, and 
the packages of which are accompanied by printed matter specifying the affections, symptoms, 
or purposes for which the remedies are recommended, and directions for their use.* 

Now, proprietaries can be divided along other lines. We divide horses into race horses, 
carriage horses, dray horses; and then there are white horses, black horses and bay horses ; 
and these lines would cross each other—these various classes. 

Now, the division or classification proposed by Dr. Emanuel is no doubt legitimate. As 
I understand it, this is a question of classification, but that is not what our Commission was 
trying to prove. We were trying to distinguish between two shelves of proprietaries, one 
of which was called “ ethical’ and the other * 
both misnomers. 

Now, frankly speaking, I think I am not betraying any secret of the Commission when 
I say that we regard many so-called ethical proprietaries as not a whit better than patent 
medicines, and we might as well step over on the other side and say that we know just 


‘non-ethical.” They are both patent medicines 


* The terms “ ethical ” and “ non-ethical ” as employed in this report are intended merely 
to distinguish between remedies exploited in accordance with the rules of medical ethics re- 
garding the advertising of medicinal agents, and those advertised to the general public in 
contravention of such rules. The terms have been used for want of better, and are not to be 
understood as implying any idea of relative merit. 
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as many patent medicines that are as efficacious and as decent and in accordance with the 
practices of medicine as are many of the so-called proprietaries that are known as “ ethical.” 
That is a subject on which we hope to make a report at some other time. But this was only 
intended to distinguish between those advertised in an ethical manner and those not advertised 
in an ethical manner. 


A motion made to refer Mr. Emanuel’s paper to the Publication Com- 
mittee was adopted. 

A motion made to receive the report of the Committee and adopt the 
definition in the report was carried. 

The report of the Committee on the Chairman’s Address was next presented. 
This is printed in the October number, p. 1082. It was approved. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON REGULATIONS FOR 
TRANSPORTATION OF DRUGS BY MAIL. 


It is still unlawful to send poisons through the mails. No change in the law has been 
made and no regulations affording relief have been promulgated since the time of this 
Committee’s report at our last previous meeting a year ago. 

The principal constructive move that has been made on this+subject during the year 
originated with the National Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal Products. At the 
time of the annual meeting of that Association in February it was decided to take action 
tending to relieve the situation relative to the mailing of poisons. This bore fruit ‘n 
August when there was introduced in Congress what has become known as the Kern-Doremus 
bill. It seeks to amend the U. S. Criminal Code in such a way that all poisons and composi- 
tions containing poisons may be mailed under proper restrictions and when properly safe- 
guarded. The bill is comprehensive, affording relief not alone to the drug trade, but to 
every branch of art, science and industry. A copy of the bill as issued by the above Associa- 
tion is attached to this report. 

The bill will be considered by Congress somewhat later, probably in December, but we 
should consider it at the present meeting. The majority of the members of this Committee 
have expressed themselves favorably after studying the provisions of the bill. The Chair- 
man has had outside legal opinion favorable to the bill and wishes at this time to have the 
American Pharmaceutical Association itself consider the advisability of endorsing it. 

The report of our Committee is again a report of progress for reasons that are apparent, 
and as suggested last year it is felt that to be effective the Committee should be continued 
until the work is done and some measures of relief have been enacted. 

Respectfully submitted, 
B. L. Murray, Chairman. 


The following bill to amend Section 217 of the United States Criminal Code was made 
part of the report: 

Pe it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Section 217 of the Criminal Code of the United 
States be amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 217. All kinds of poisons and all articles and compositions containing poisons 
which are outwardly or of their own force dangerous or injurious to life, health or property; 
and all other poisons, and articles and compositions containing poisons so insecurely 
packaged as to endanger the mails or those handling them from leakage or breakage, all 
articles and compositions herein described that are not packaged and prepared for the mails 
in accordance with any regulations that may be made by the Postmaster-General for 
their preparation and packing; and all poisonous animals, insects, and reptiles, and explosives 
of all kinds, and inflammable materials, and infernal machines, and mechanical, chemical, or 
other devices or compositions which may ignite or explode, and all disease germs or scabs, 
and all other natural or artificial articles, compositions, or materials of whatever kind 
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which may kill, or in any wise hurt, harm or injure another, or damage, deface, or otherwise 
injure the mails or other property, whether sealed as first-class matter or not and all 
spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other intoxicating liquors of any kind are hereby 
declared to be non-mailable matter and shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered 
from any post office or station thereof, nor by any letter carrier. Whoever shall knowingly 
deposit or cause to be deposited for mailing and delivering, or shall knowingly cause to be 
delivered according to the direction thereon, or at any place it is directed to be delivered 
by the person to whom it is addressed, anything declared by this section to be non-mailable : 
and if the Postmaster-General shall have prescribed rules and regulations as to the prepara- 
tion and packing for the mails of poisons, substances and articles not outwardly or of their 
own force dangerous, then whoever: shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for 
mailing and delivery, or shall knowingly cause to be delivered according to the direction 
thereon, or at any place it is directed to be delivered by the person to whom it is addressed 
anything not prepared or packed according to such rules and regulations, though otherwise 
mailable as not outwardly and of its own force dangerous, shall be fined not more than one 
thousand dollars; or imprisoned not more than two years, or both; and whosoever shall 
knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for mailing or delivery, or shall knowingly cause 
to be delivered by mail according to the direction thereon, or at any place to which it is 
directed to be delivered by the person to whom it is addressed any poison, explosive or other 
substance or article of whatsoever kind or nature, whether the same be prepared and packed 
according to rules and regulations prescribed by the Postmaster-General or not, with the 
design, intent or purpose to kill, or in any wise hurt, harm, or injure another, or damage, 
deface or otherwise injure the mails or other property, shall be fined not more than five 
thousand dollars, or imprisoned not more than ten years, or both; provided nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to permit the mailing of any poison, substance, article or matter 
the mailing of which or the introduction of which into interstate commerce is forbidden by 
some other law of the United States of America. 

M. I. Witserr: I move that we receive the report and endorse the spirit of 
the recommendation. Seconded by L. L. Walton. 

(Mr. Wilbert explained his reason for making the motion by saving that the 
amendment would not secure the relief desired nor provide the necessary safe- 
guards. ) 

The motion carried. 

The report of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines was then read, and the 
two declarations therein adopted after a motion to receive the report, which was 
carried. 

(The report is printed in this issue of the JoURNAL.) 

THe CHARMAN: The next order of business is the report of the Voluntary 
Conference to Draft Modern Laws Pertaining to Pharmacy. I wilt ask Mr. 
Iemanuel to preside while [ read the report. 

REPORT FOR THE VOLUNTARY CONFERENCE TO DRAFT MODERN 

LAWS PERTAINING TO PHARMACY. 

Developments since the San Francisco Convention have made it evident that the work 
of the Voluntary Conference has suffered because of inability at that time to discuss 
proposed and other new features, which should properly find a place in Modern Laws 
pertaining to Pharmacy. Our inability to have such discussion at that time has prevented 
material progress in the work. It was first thought possible to continue with the preparation 
of a general outline and draft, based upon expressions from the Conference members and 
various state boards and state associations, but questions which arose and inquiries which 
were made on the part of some of those who had expressed their opinion in particular 
with reference to the eight (8) tentative provisions, seemed to indicate to your Chairman 
that they had found but insufficient consideration. From the very beginning it was under- 
stood that no effort should be made for the presentation of a complete draft of laws until 
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after there might be a fairly general agreement upon the new provisions which should 
be found in a Modern Law. Such general agreement of necessity has to depend upon thor- 
ough understanding, and under no circumstances is action warranted which is shown to be 
based only on casual and hurried consideration. It is the very first essential that there be 
open, full and complete discussion of every new feature proposed as a part of Pharmacy 
Laws, before being finally advanced for that purpose. Failing to find time for opening. 
such thorough discussion at the San Francisco meeting, and more fully realizing its. 
need, it was hoped discussion would more generally take place at the subsequent meet- 
ings of the various state associations, and efforts along that line were made. However, 
in but few instances was it found possible to present at least the eight (8) tentative 
new provisions so as to bring out the needed exchange and difference of opinion, and 
therefore we are obliged to look for the needed complete, intelligent discussion and criticism 
at this convention. If a fair start can be made at this time with sufficient subsequent 
publicity we may soon hope to have, and to gather the best thought in pharmacy in all 
sections of the country pertaining thereto. 

It is not meant to convey the impression that the work of the Voluntary Conference 
has failed to attract general attention, for quite the contrary is true, and comment has 
come from very many sources and has been very gratifying in that it so fully justifies 
the task which was undertaken. There seems general agreement that the pharmacy laws 
of nearly all of the states require added provisions and changes which more fully will 
suit present-day and future needs. As has been reported before, the eight (8) tentative 
new provisions, wherever considered, have met with almost invariable approval, excepting 
the prerequisite requirement, in states which do not believe themselves ready for it, and 
excepting isolated objection here and there to one or another of the provisions. In fact, all 
but one state, and that unfortunately the State of New York, have expressed the opinion 
that the eight (8) provisions or the intent as embodied therein would be acceptable, and 
your Chairman inclines to believe that in New York there was an insufficient understanding. 
At this point it possibly should be mentioned that here and there we have met with mis- 
understanding of the work as planned. Some few members of the Conference even seem 
to have had the fixed idea that its work would be completed within a few months and that 
the general draft of laws would then be submitted as a finished product. Such erroneous 
impression was held in face of the fact, that from the very first the work was spoken of 
to be the result of most thorough-going research and study. Others again, although but 
few comparatively, seem of the opinion, that when a final draft of Modern Laws is decided 
upon, that then every state is to be obliged to immediately adopt or try to adopt the entire 
draft, which, of course, is not the intent at all, since our work is merely to serve as a 
model, from which can be adapted all or a part as may be deemed expedient and necessary, 
though, of course, a complete adoption and adaption would be very desirable and can give 
the uniformity in pharmacy laws, which is so greatly needed. 

In connection with the work of the Voluntary Conference a number of resolutions 
were presented to it by the National Association of Drug Clerks, and consideration was 
requested for such resolutions. The resolutions appeared in the June number of the 
Nattonal Drug Clerk, and at the request of your Chairman a copy of said resolutions as 
contained therein was submitted to every member of the Voluntary Conference, who in 
turn were requested to express their opinion regarding them. In their order the resolu- 
tions referred: 

First, to the appointment of a National Commission under an Act of Congress, to 
investigate all activities with reference to pharmacy, evidently for the subsequent enact- 
ment of some form of National Pharmacy Law. 

Second, to a general requirement for the prerequisite. 

Third, to the need for defining a drug store. 

Fourth, to the need for more correct enforcement of pharmacy laws. 

Fifth, to abolishing the registration of Assistant Pharmacists 

Sixth, to Sunday closing and shorter hour legislation. 

Seventh, to representation of drug clerks on boards of pharmacy; and 

Eighth, to the limitation of the sale of drugs to pharmacists alone. 
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While by no means all of the Voluntary Conference members saw fit to express their 
views on the resolutions so submitted, it is a pleasure to report that quite a substantial 
number of the Conference members did give them deserved consideration. Almost without 
exception the Conference members pointed out that nearly all of the subject matters referred 
to had for years been finding consideration by the various national and state pharmaceutical 
and drug associations. Practically all of the Conference members were opposed to the 
creation of a National Commission under Act of Congress. The usual division of opinion 
was expressed with reference to the prerequisite. All members of the Conference favored 
a provision in the law which properly defines a retail drug store. Of course, all favored 
a thorough enforcement of pharmacy laws and contended that for their state at least 
such laws were being properly enforced. Nearly all were opposed to the discontinuance of 
registration for assistant pharmacists, though three members of the Conference thought 
that under some conditions or eventually such might be desirable. A very substantial 
majority were opposed to Sunday closing and shorter hour legislation, while some held this 
to be invariably a local question. A very substantial majority opposed the proposition for 
having drug clerks appointed to the boards of pharmacy, while some few saw no objection 
thereto and four favored such a proposition. Without exception the Conference members 
voted it as their opinion that the sale and distribution of drugs should be exclusively in 
the hands of pharmacists. Since the proposition for a National Commission under an Act 
of Congress is of far-reaching import and since its object is in line with the agitation for a 
national pharmacy law of some sort which has been going on for several years, your 
Chairman has taken the liberty to refer to that particular feature in his address, and the 
view therein expressed may be taken for what it is worth in this connection. 

In conclusion I would say that the program for the section meetings has been so 
arranged as to provide for a fair discussion and exchange of opinion on at least the eight (8) 
new tentative provisions which have been under consideration. Some papers have been 
secured which will tend to open up the discussion and where such papers are not available 
a brief presentation of the aim and scope of the provisions will be made inclusive of such 
arguments for and against as have been presented to this time. The first three provisions 
having to do with a definition for “Potent Drugs”; with the requirement for the publication 
of “ Potent Drug Content”; and finally with a requirement governing the manufacture, 
distribution and sale of drugs, will be taken up immediately after disposing of this report. 
The other five provisions which in some form or another are of vital concern also to the 
boards of pharmacy and college faculties will be taken up at the joint session with the 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National Association of ‘Boards of Pharmacy. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK H. FREERICKS. 


Tue CHaAtRMAN: You have heard the report what disposition will you make 
of it? 

J. H. Beal moved and M. I. Wilbert seconded that the report be received. 
Carried. 

Tue CHairMAN: The first provision will be discussed by courtesy of Mr. 
Jordan. 


POTENT DRUGS. 
A DEFINITION ; ITS SCOPE AND NEED. 

The first tentative new provision as presented by the Voluntary Conference to be part 
of a Modern Pharmacy Law, reads as follows: 

All chemicals and drugs, the maximum adult dose of which according to standard 
authorities on medicine or materia medica is one drachm or less, either fluid or solid, as 
also compounds and preparations containing such chemicals and drugs, and_ inclusive 
specially of morphine, opium, heroin, chloroform, alcohol, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, 
and acetanilid, or any derivatives or preparations of said substances, are hereby defined 
to be of potent character. Provided that the drugs herein not specially named, the maximum 
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adult dose of which is greater than one (1) drachm, but containing active principles of 
lesser maximum adult dose, as well as compounds and preparations of such drugs, shall be 
construed to be of potent character only when they contain the isolated active principle as 
such, and not as a constituent of the original drug. 

From what has been said in connection with these tentative new provisions, which, of 
course, in no manner is to be regarded as final, it appears that Provision No. 1 embodies 
three distinctive features or separate ideas, and it must be considered in that light. Its 
first aim is to define a potent drug as distinguished possibly from a poison; its second aim 
is to have a proper definition serve for the purpose of requiring a publication of all potent 
drug content as contained in medicines; and its third aim is to find a correct legal basis for 
restricting the right to sell medicines, to those who are qualified by law and education for 
that purpose. 

In order to determine the desirability of such a provision in our pharmacy laws, it 
is necessary to consider from the public viewpoint the value of what is sought to be 
accomplished. 

It is argued, particularly with reference to proprietary medicines, that the public welfare 
requires that the public or at least its qualified representatives know the content of active 
drugs as contained therein. It is claimed that such is necessary to save the medicine con- 
suming public from fraud and from harm. Those of contrary view object to a publication 
of formula requirements in any form, because it will tend to destroy, if it does not actually 
destroy property rights without any compensating benefit to the public. It will be noted 
that the provision is drafted to meet the reasonable demands of those who claim the need 
for formula publication, and, on the other hand, to meet the reasonable objections of those 
who are opposed thereto. The first vital question raised is, whether public welfare requires 
disclosure of potent drug content in proprietary medicines. 

If it is fairly decided that the public is served by a publication requirement, then it 
must next be decided whether a definition such as is sought to be made in Provision No. 1 
is a sufficient and fairly correct definition. It means to provide that any drug no matter 
in what quantity it be contained in a medicine, shall be shown to be so contained therein 
if its maximum adult dose be a drachm or less. It further means to provide that any 
original drug, the maximum adult dose of which is greater than one drachm, shall not 
he regarded as a potent drug, and its content in a medicine need not be published, but in 
that connection further provides, that if a non-potent drug contains an active principle 
which would be regarded as potent under the definition, that then, the content of such 
active principle if contained in its isolated character must be disclosed, no matter in what 
quantity it be contained therein. By way of illustration: 

Any medicine would be held to contain a potent drug, even though it be only two drops 
of tincture of nux vomica to the tablespoonful, and such content would need to be pub- 
lished. If, however, it contained the extractive matter of licorice root, its content would 
not need to be shown, no matter in what quantity, but if it contained the active principle 
glycyrrhizin, then its content would have to be shown, no matter how small. The question 
is, whether such an attempted definition of potent drugs is fairly correct. Objection has 
been raised to including alcohol specifically as a potent drug, and such objection may be 
a valid one. 

The final important feature or aim which deserves consideration is whether the publica- 
tion requirement, even though otherwise not deemed of great value, should be so regarded 
in that it is made to serve as a legal ground for restricting the sale of medicines to those 
who are qualified to sell them. It is argued, that excepting possibly where medicines are 
furnished by physicians, all medicines should be supplied to the consumer only by a registered 
pharmacist. In that connection the claim is advanced that the public welfare requires the 
ready accessibility to retail pharmacies and drug stores, and that the desirable number of 
drug stores cannot be maintained unless they may have the exclusive right to supply all 
medicine needs. This argument is, of course, apart from the one which would give an 
opportunity for the exercise of judgment in the use of proprietary medicines. Does or 
does not the public welfare require that the right to distribute and sell all medicines to the 
consumer be restricted to qualified persons? 
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ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION, 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The question, as plainly presented to you, is taken from the first 
provision for drafting a modern pharmacy law is, Does or does not the public welfare require 
the publication of potent drug content, and, if so, is the definition as given tentatively a fairly 
correct one? The Voluntary Conference, I am sure, will be greatly aided if you will discuss 
these provisions. 

J. H. Beat: There is one thing I would like to see a little more explicit. What is 
meant by the standard authority on materia medica? Do you mean the Pharmacopceia 
and National Formulary? Do you mean a text-book on materia medica? 

I ask that question because, in I]linois, in offering an amendment to the Anti-Narcotic 
Law we used that same phraseology in another connection. It was submitted to the 
Attorney-General of the State and he decided that the only two standard books on medicine 
and materia medica in Illinois were the United States Pharmacopceia and the National 
Formulary. I do not state that the Attorney-General of Illinois is correct, but he is a man 
placed in a position of authority and he had that idea, and it is possible that others in 
authority may have the same idea. 

What does maximum dose mean? What authority does that refer to? You will find 
a wonderful difference of opinion relative to maximum doses—a difference of as much as 
a hundred percent; and, of course, 1f you take homeeopathic works as a standard, there will 
be a difference of a million percent. It seems to me that it would be advisable to go into 
this particular part of the definition and make a selection of books which would be uniform, 
and specify what was meant by “ standard” or “ accredited” and then modify that statement 
regarding maximum adult dose so as to fit the conditions as you find them in these books. 

It has occurred to me also that it would be a good plan to go through the Pharma- 
copeeia and make a list of drugs which would come under this definition. For example— 
this is pretty broad—it would include black pepper, because the active principle of black 
pepper would be fatal in doses of much less than sixty grains. The same is true of red 
pepper and nutmeg. 

M. I. Wirsert: I would also like to caution against the use of a general definition of 
potent or poisonous drugs. This is a very uncertain and rather dangerous thing to under- 
take. Even in this country where we are inclined to state things in a broad way, we are 
getting away from the general definition in framing our poison laws. All our poison 
laws include definite lists of articles that are supposed to be poisons, and this definite list 
naturally is a very much better criterion of what should be considered as a poison than is 
a general definition such as is outlined in the report. 

The question of maximum dose is rather an interesting one. While we have no criterion 
or authority in this country, practically all the Continental Pharmacopeias include maximum 
dose tables. Some three or four years ago 1 compiled these maximum dose tables from 
fourteen pharmacopceias and jt was astonishing the variation that existed in the maximum 
dose as given in the different cases. 

As Professor Beal has pointed out, the variation exceeded one hundred percent. A dose 
considered poisonous in Russia, double that was considered to be poisonous in Germany or 
in some instances, vice versa, which would make it appear that the Germans are susceptible 
to some poisons more so than the Russians. There was absolutely no correlation, and these 
maximum dose tables were supposed to have been worked out very carefully. 

Now, if in foreign countries where they have established tables, there is such a wide 
variation, we in this country, having no tables, would have absolutely nothing to go by. 

The same thing holds true in connection with potent drugs as considered in some of 
the patent medicine laws, particularly in Canada. There they realized it was impractical 
to make a general definition and the Canadian laws include a schedule of drugs which 
are considered potent and which must be registered with the authorities in Canada, and 
the Council has been given authority to amplify this list from time to time. 

The English poison laws are on the same principle. They include a schedule of poisons 
and the authorities are given—on the recommendation of the General Medical Council the 
authorities are empowered to add to this general poison law and amplify it. 
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In this country up to the present time we have had no specific basis for even the 
poison schedule. That is, we do not know what drugs are actually used, or what drugs are 
actually poisonous or potent. In the future we are promised such a source of information. 

This compilation, which some of you undoubtedly have seen—Poison Laws issued in 
1914-15—and while I am on my feet, | want to say just a word in regard to it. I think this 
pamphlet is the best illustration anyone would want that pharmacists, as such, are law mad 
and have been for a long period of time. They appear to think that if they can only get a 
law on the statute books, it is the salvation of pharmacy and they certainly have a collection 
of laws; and this is the accumulation passed by the legislative sessions of 1914-15, and it 
is some compilation, and you are expected to live up to this collection of laws, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Most of them bad. 

In regard to this pamphlet, I was struck, on reading the introduction, with the fact that 
in this country we have no authoritative information with regard to the nature of the drugs 
used as poisons, or the nature of the drugs that actually kill people. When this was taken 
up with the Director of Sciences, it was developed that the previous Director of Sciences 
was curious himself as to what these numerous cases of poisoning were due to; and from 
1909 they are turned over to us and are published for the first time in this compilation. 

We are promised for future years, beginning with 1916, similar compilations and I 
am quite sure they will be extremely interesting and valuable from many points of view. 
They will be of use, for instance, as a basis for a list of potent drugs. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the poisons used to kill people vary from year to year. 
The causes for that, of course, are many and varied, but the Bureau has promised to give 
us, at least, a list of the things that are used, and then comparing that with the newspaper 
reports and the records of reports of poisoning we will have some data on which to discuss 
the newspaper publicity in connection with poison cases. 

The point I would insist upon is that general definitions be discarded and specific 
enumeration preferred. 

C. B. Jorpan: The last provision, it seems to me, is not quite clear. It says here, 
“Drugs shall be considered potent remedies if the dose be one drachm or less ——” 

Now, licorice root and its preparation would be considered impotent if it contained added 
glycyrrhizin, but suppose the preparation naturally contained glycyrrhizin, it would be 
considered potent. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is not the intention. It is simply this: No matter what quantity 
of licorice root or extract of licorice there may be contained in a preparation, it would 
not be considered a potent drug, or a preparation to be regarded as a potent drug, but if 
it contained added glycyrrhizin, then no matter how small the quantity, the preparation 
would be so considered. That feature seems clear enough to me. 

J. H. Bea: Would it be in order to move io refer this particular provision 
back to the Committee to see if it could remove the principal objections which 
have been mentioned this afternoon ? 

If so, I move that Provision No. 1 be referred back to the Committee, with 
instructions to prepare, if possible, clear definitions of the term “ Standard works 
on materia medica and therapeutics,” maximum adult doses, and other matters. 

Seconded by C. ?. Jordan. Motion carried. 

Tue CuaiRMAN: The next is an explanation of Provision No. 2, with which 
Professor Newcomb will please favor us. 

PUBLICATION OF POTENT DRUG CONTENT 

The second tentative new provision as presented by the Voluntary Conference to be 
part of a Modern Pharmacy Law reads as follows: 

“ All chemicals, drugs, their compounds and preparations, of potent character as herein 
defined, when intended for use as medicines, shall be dispensed, distributed or sold only in 


containers bearing a label for ready inspection, upon which such potent drug content is 
plainly shown, as also the percentage of such drugs contained therein: Provided, that 
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when such chemicals and drugs are dispensed in keeping with a written record as made by 
a licensed physician, dentist or veterinarian, and such written record is retained or filed by 
the pharmacist, physician, dentist or veterinarian, the label requirement herein shall be 
satisfied when the container of the chemicals and drugs so dispensed contains a number or 
mark corresponding with a number or mark on the written record, so that it may be readily 
identified.” 

Very clearly this provision aims to compel the publication or record keeping of potent 
drug content contained in all medicines distributed to the consumer. Insofar as it has 
to do with publication of formula of proprietary medicines the question has been discussed 
in connection with Provision No. 1. The thought underlying and demand for the publica- 
tion of potent drug content is carried to its logical conclusion in that it would prescribe a 
requirement which will enable such as are entitled thereto, to learn or to know readily 
what potent drugs may have been administered. As distinguished from proprietary medi- 
cines it has to do with medicines dispensed upon physicians’ prescriptions or by the phy- 
sician himself. Insofar as it concerns medicines dispensed by pharmacists on physicians’ 
prescriptions, the requirement exists by custom to-day, but insofar as it concerns medicines 
dispensed by physicians themselves it does not exist to-day in any form. Those who urge 
such a requirement to be essential advance as a reason, that medicines are very generally 
distributed to patients by physicians without any record whatever of what has been so 
dispensed. No one other than the physician, and frequently not even he is able to say 
what potent drugs are contained in a medicine which he may have left with or given to 
a patient. It is urged that since physicians usually leave medicines of decided potency that 
there is even far greater need as a safeguard for the public that a record be made, and 
that in some form it be available. The provision as drafted would leave it optional with 
the physician to show the potent drug content on the label of the container, or otherwise 
to make it possible for identification by the keeping of a written record and identifying 
number or mark. No more valid objection has been raised to this provision, other than 
that physicians generally will be opposed thereto, and that as a consequence the chances 
for its enactment into law are practically nil. It is submitted that if the public welfare 
really requires such publication or means of identification, that then on proper education 
of the public an enactment can be secured, even though the medical profession continue to 
be opposed thereto. The broad question is, whether public welfare requires such publication 
or means of identification in connection with medicines dispensed by physicians. 

ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION, 

M. I. Wivsert: | believe that you would have the codperation of all the best men in 
the medical profession in a provision of this kind. The probable opposition of a certain 
class of medical men could be overcome by a provision somewhat analogous to the provisions 
in the Patent Medicine Stamp Law in Great Britain. Proprietary medicines made according 
to an established public formula do not pay an internal revenue tax; and in order to 
overcome the probable objections of a certain class of self-dispensing doctors, I think it 
would be quite practicable to evolve some scheme of that kind—that where the formula is 
published in a recognized book of formulas or standards that the title of that formula be 
accepted in lieu of a detailed report of the supposed constituents. That would overcome 
the objection from any point of view the dispensing doctor might hold. Not compounding 
the medicines himself, he does not actually know what the medicines contain. Or, on the 
other hand, that it would take too much time and.trouble to write out all the several 
ingredients and quantities, or that he does not want his patient to know what he is actually 
taking, but is quite willing to safeguard his patient, and to permit the authorities to know 
whether his patient has been getting a toxic or poisonous drug by indicating the formula 
or composition in the broad way suggested. 

As Mr. Newcomb was reading the provision, this struck me as being a probable way out 
of the difficulty. But I am sure, so far as the better class of the medical profession is 
concerned, they will heartily endorse a proposition of that kind to safeguard the patient or 
to permit other doctors or physicians or health officers to determine what the patient has 
been taking and determine whether or not he has been getting a potent drug. 

W. C. Anperson: I cannot agree with Dr. Wilbert as to the attitude of the physician 
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toward this provision. I think a great majority of such physicians would refuse to obey it. 
It seems they are failing to comply with a great many of the laws on the statute books 
to-day. The matter of keeping a record of the sale of narcotics is opposed and the physicians 
claim they will not do it. In all the cases that have been brought to court, the physician—in 
every case—has been relieved of any punishment when he has failed to keep these records, on 
the assertion that his work with the patient was of a private nature and he could not be re- 
quired to make a record of the name and address of the patient as required under the law, and 
no convictions have been had under that law because of that claim. 

We have a condition here that, in my opinion, would be practically the same, and I 
think the further we keep away from formula-disclosure operations in our pharmacy laws 
the better it will be for pharmacy. 

I cannot see where anything can be gained for pharmacy if this provision, or the first 
one considered, which is in reality a formula-disclosure proposition, be passed. When you 
place on the label the name and quantity of potent drug you practically require the exposure 
of any formula that is of any value and, consequently, all remedies would have to have 
placed on the label, the constituents they contain; that is, the constituents that have any 
medicinal activity. 

The object sought for in both these provisions, as far as pharmacy is concerned, is 
an excellent one. The underlying thought is that we could insert in our pharmacy laws, 
provisions that will enable us to retain to the pharmacist the sale of all preparations that 
contain potent drugs. I think that is the idea of the Committee in presenting this proposi- 
tion—that pharmacy is to be benefited in that way. 

In our present condition we bring a proposed law to a legislature requiring that 
preparations should be sold only in drug stores and are defeated on the ground that package 
preparations can be sold in dry goods stores and grocery stores as well as in drug stores, 
and that it requires no special knowledge of these preparations to sell them to the public, 
and by making a provision of this kind, showing the drug content, we would then be able 
to establish the fact that these potent drugs should be handled only by registered pharma- 
cists. I think I am correct in this. 

Another object is to prevent, if possible, the dispensing by physicians, or to lessen the 
dispensing by physicians, because of the fact that, according to this provision, they would 
be required to keep a record of everything they dispense out of their offices, and they would 
just as soon write a prescription as to go to the trouble of recording the ingredients of the 
medicines they give to their patients. 

That is another worthy object. But, in attempting to attain this the danger in my mind 
is that we will do what we have done so often—put restrictions around the pharmacist, 
lessening his business, and gaining nothing for him in the end. 

When we discussed the dispensing by physicians generally in our meetings, the physicians 
came to us and said that if we would take all the patent medicines out of our stores and 
stop selling anything for self-medication, then they would consider writing more prescrip- 
tions. Of course, the druggists have to give up something first, with a very faint or very 
vague chance of getting anything in return; and those very physicians who make that promise, 
if every patent medicine were taken out of the drug store, would not write more prescrip- 
tions for that same druggist. There is the position we are in—it is placing restrictions 
around the druggist with the hope of getting something in return, and I am opposed to 
this whole proposition of formula-disclosure. 

The original advocates of formula-disclosure and the most persistent, did not have the 
welfare of the public in mind. There is only one object in it, and that is to stop the sale 
in a drug store of every remedy unless the physicians get some pay from it. That is the 
object. There is no use of us blinding ourselves to the fact, and there is no use in trying 
to prevent the public from treating themselves as they have been treating themselves for 
years and years, and with the remedies they want to use. Now, are you, as representing the 
pharmaceutical trade and profession, going to encourage a proposition of this kind? Are 
you going to assist in eliminating from the drug store all the remedies that you sell to the 
public generally for simple use and then get nothing in return? 

I think we are wrong on this proposition and, as Mr. Wilbert says, the pharmacists 
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sometimes are drug-law crazy, and | have taken the position for sometime, and I want 
to say it again, that we had better be on the defensive with reference to drug legislation 
to a very great extent and defend ourselves from the oppression that has been placed upon 
us rather than agitating provisions that are going to reduce our income without any benefit 
to the public. 

M. I. Wivsert: I would like to emphasize what Dr. Anderson just said insofar as 
his ideas regarding these provisions are concerned. If the intent of these provisions is 
to safeguard the pharmacists, leave them alone by all means, for you will only be putting 
a mill-stone around your own neck. 

A. W. Linton: It seems to me that as far as this provision affects the physician, the 
physician will have to write a prescription for the medicines which he dispenses himself. 
Under the present condition he writes a prescription and sends it to the pharmacist who 
places it on file. If any question ever arises as to the quality or proper dispensing of that 
medicine the pharmacist’s file is open to the health authorities and can be consulted, but 
under the present conditions, with the physicians dispensing their own medicines, there is 
no record or way of finding out what it was, and it seems to me that this provision would 
mean that a physician intending to dispense medicine himself would write a prescription, 
put it on file, and then put on the package some number or other mark, so that the medicine 
could be checked up with the prescription on the file. I] think that is all right. If it is 
desirable that the pharmacists may be checked up, it is equally desirable that the physicians 
be checked up also. In some of the states it has come to be the case that a physician's 
stock of medicines is subject to inspection by state officials just as the pharmacist’s is 
I see no reason why physicians should be exempt. 

Theoretically that is a good thing, but there is a practical objection to it. Two years 
ago, in Washington, we tried to pass a new pharmacy law and it was intended to correct about 
all the evils pharmacy is subject to. We were going to cure everything with the one law, 
and I do not think that law was as carefully considered as this modern pharmacy law now 
under discussion; but it was carefully considered and I think it would have been a good 
law, but there were too many provisions in it, and that was the trouble with it when it 
came before the legislature. Anyone who was opposed to any provision started to fight 
against it, and there were so many interests opposed to it that it was killed. It seems to 
me that if this provision we are discussing here were made a part of the pharmacy law we 
would have the opposition of the physicians to overcome. It seems to me that we should 
go about the essential things and make pretty sure of getting them and not try to introduce 
a remedy for every evil. We know there are a lot of things that ought to be corrected and 
I do not think it possible to get through any legislature a law that will correct all of them 
at one time. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now pass on the consideration of the last of the 
subjects for this session—Provision No. 3, which will be read by Dr. Wilbert. 


Shall the compounding and manufacture of medicines be restricted to pharmacists ex- 
clusively, and shall the distribution and sale be restricted exclusively to those who are 
specially qualified ? 

The third tentative new provision as presented by the Voluntary Conference to be part 
of a Modern Pharmacy Law reads as follows: 

“ All chemicals, drugs, their compounds and preparations, when of potent character, 
as herein defined, when intended as medicines, except as hereinafter provided, shall be 
dispensed and sold at retail to the consumer only by or under the supervision of a registered 
pharmacist; compounds and preparations of such chemicals and drugs ‘shall be compounded 
and prepared only by or under the supervision of a registered pharmacist. All such chemi- 
cals, drugs, their compounds and preparations, when intended for distribution or sale at 
retail as medicines in their original packages, shall be labeled to show that they have been 
prepared by or under the supervision of a registered pharmacist. When imported into this 
state for sale at retail, they shall in like manner show that they have been prepared by or 
under the supervision of a pharmacist licensed or registered at the place where compounded 
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or prepared. Such chemicals, drugs, their compounds and preparations, when compounded, 
prepared and labeled in their original packages as herein required may be dispensed, or 
may be dispensed from, and sold by registered physicians, dentists and veterinarians without 
showing on the label by whom compounded or prepared: Provided also, that such chemicals, 
drugs, their compounds or preparations, when compounded, manufactured or prepared by 
or under the supervision of a registered pharmacist, may be sold or dispensed at retail 
in communities or places located at least miles distant from a registered pharmacy, by 
storekeepers licensed for that purpose by the Board of Pharmacy.” 

The provision contemplates a number of very definite changes which have to do with 
the compounding, manufacture and distribution of medicine. It requires: 


lirst—That all medicines when of potent character shall be compounded and prepared 
only under the supervision of a registered pharmacist ; 

Second.—That such medicines shall be dispensed and sold to the consumer only under 
the supervision of a registered pharmacist excepting that when they have been prepared and 
compounded under the supervision of a registered pharmacist they may in their original form 
be dispensed and sold by registered physicians, and concerning proprietary medicines they, 
also, when compounded under the supervision of a registered pharmacist, may be sold by 
storekeepers licensed for that purpose when distant a specified number of miles from a 
registered pharmacy. 

Third.—All such medicines distributed to the consumer shall show on the label that they 
have been prepared under the supervision of a registered pharmacist, excepting such as are 
dispensed in original packages, or from original packages by registered physicians, who then 
in keeping with Provision No. 2 will be required to make and keep a record. 

In its broadest sense Provision No. 3 requires that medicines containing potent drugs 
shall be compounded only by or under the supervision of a registered pharmacist. It would 
exclude the physician who is not also a pharmacist from compounding the medicines which 
he would dispense, and would limit him to dispense only such medicines as have been 
prepared by or under the supervision of a registered pharmacist. 

The other requirement to limit the sale and distribution to registered pharmacists, and 


to registered physicians, etc., excepting in the case of licensed storekeepers, in connection 
with proprietary medicines particularly, is important but not to an equal extent. It is argued 
for such a requirement that the compounding and preparation of medicines requires special 
training, and that the physician usually lacks such special training. As in connection with 
Provision No. 2 the only objection which has been forcibly raised is that physicians generally 
will be opposed thereto, and will be able to defeat its enactment, even though the true public 
welfare require it. Does the public welfare require that all medicines be compounded and 
prepared by those who are specially trained for that purpose ? 
ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 

M. I. Wirsert: When that was discussed a year ago, I raised objection to this particular 
point as being altogether impracticable as a state law, but as I outlined to Mr. Freericks last 
evening I have an idea of something that is coming in the not far distant future that 
will eliminate the objection to this particular phase. 

Those of you who have followed state legislation appreciate the rapidity with which 
prohibition legislation is growing over this country. It is really astonishing. The prohibition 
legislation being enacted at the present time is quite different from that of ten or fifteen years 
ago, and those of you who are from prohibition states—North and South Carolina, Oregon 
and Washington—have some idea of the provisions beifg incorporated in these prohibition 
laws and the irksome nature of the restrictions placed on retail druggists. And yet, the 
prohibition laws are not enforceable. The prohibttionists of this country are recognizing 
that, and irrespective of the fact as to whether these laws are good, bad or indifferent, the 
people who are in favor of them are strongly so and would advocate any provision that will 
make them enforceable. 

Now, if the pharmacists will recognize that and recognize it on a very broad plane, they 
can bring about a situation that would be of immense importance and open up great possi- 
bilities. At the present time a man doing a legitimate drug business in a prohibition state 
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is required to register as a retail liquor dealer. If he registers as a retail liquor dealer he is 
on record as a retail liquor dealer and he is suspected and pointed out in the community as a 
retail liquor dealer. Some retail drug stores in such states are simply “ blind tigers”’ and 
in reality retail liquor shops, and these retail liquor shops in prohibition territory have done 
more to discredit pharmacy than any other thing in this country. This is another thing we 
should recognize and undertake to cope with, if possible. 

Now the possibility that from the standpoint of the practical pharmacist would be a 
very desirable one, would be the introduction of an additional license feature for the 
handling of alcohol for legitimate drug use, and if the retail druggists of the country could 
be licensed as dealers in alcohol and narcotic drugs and pay one license fee, it would 
eliminate the separate classification of retail liquor dealer. It would put the druggist where 
he properly belongs as a pharmacist and open up the possibilities of legitimately handling 
alcohol in prohibition territories without the onus of being suspected of illegitimate business. 

To open that provision to everyone would leave us just where we are. A Federal law, 
however, could be devised that would provide restrictive measures of a very far-reachfng 
character in limiting the nature of man to whom such licenses were to be issued. Since 
the issuance of the license is open to everyone the Federal Government, as I see it, can put any 
restriction it chooses on the issuance of that license, providing it is uniform. My idea was 
that in connection with such law it would be practicable to provide for a system of examina- 
tion under existing civil service boards: the civil service board, to begin with, to issue what 
they call ‘“ non-assembled ” examinations, which would, in effect, be a written statement on 
the part of the applicant as to his qualifications to do certain things and his willingness to 
abide by certain regulations. In addition to that, this civil service commission could also 
provide for direct examinations, and in that way provide for a national examination for 
pharmacists which national examination would take the place, or be somewhat akin to, the 
National Board of Medical Examiners. It would be more complete and more far-reaching 
because it would be conducted under Federal auspices by Federal officers and in compliance 
with rules outlined by the Civil Service Commission. 

You can see what the possibilities of that would be. A man who could not handle 
liquor and narcotics could not fill prescriptions. It would provide immediately for a differ- 
entiation in the drug business. It would not interfere in any way with the existing retail 
druggists who handle largely package medicines, or ready-made medicines containing no 
alcohol nor narcotics. It would not interfere with the neighborhood accommodations for the 
so-called retail drug store. It would provide for the neighborhood pharmacy and would 
safeguard the man who qualifies under the law. It would safeguard his business in a 
practical way. He would have added responsibilities, it is true, but every corner would not 
be filled with a competitor, because the number of stores would naturally be restricted on 
account of the elimination of that particular kind of business through the inability of 
everyone to comply with the regulations, provided the regulations were sufficiently high. 

To me the possibility is an interesting one, and one well worthy of thought and possible 
elaboration. This particular phase of it, of course, would appeal to the prohibitionists for 
this reason and to this extent. If the retail druggists of this country would be willing 
to solicit the co-operation of the prohibitionists they could put a law of that kind through 
Congress in very short order, because prohibitionists in this country, particularly in Con- 
gress, are very, very strong and anything that would make for the enforcement and com- 
plete enforcement of state prohibition laws would meet with such hearty support on the 
part of prohibitionists and it would go through Congress so rapidly that it would surprise 
many of you. That is the idea I had in mind as to overcoming this provision in so far as its 
impracticability is concerned. That provision applies to interstate restriction by a state law. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Only as one provision. 

M. I. Witpert: Yes. It is impracticable because no one state can legislate as to a 
preparation made in another state, and cannot prevent the importation of a preparation from 
another state as long as it is not sold or dispensed. 

W. C. ANperson: What could be gained to pharmacy or the prohibition cause by such 
a proposition I cannot see. I do not think that Dr. Wilbert means to infer that there are so 
many “blind tigers” in the drug stores of this country that we should have a special law 
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putting 75 percent of the druggists out of business so far as their right to compound pre- 
scriptions is concerned in order to protect the people against the sale of liquor in retail drug 
stores. The idea is ridiculous, and while there may be some of these “ blind tigers ” in some 
of the states, I do not know where they are. I cannot see any logic or anything to be gained by 
the plan suggested by Mr. Wilbert, and I think one of the first things that the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and the pharmacists of this country should do would be to 
oppose such a proposition most heartily, because there is evidently very great danger in it, 
and I can not see where there is any good. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It seems to me that in our debate we have gotten away 
from the provision of your Voluntary Conference in that it was a question as 
to whether it is right in the public welfare that medicines be prepared only by 
pharmacists. That is the question that is presented by Provision No. 3. Is it, in 
your judgment, considering the matter purely and alone from the viewpoint of 
the public welfare, necessary that medicines be compounded under the super- 
vision of registered pharmacists alone, meaning all medicines ? 

L. F. Kes_er: Would that apply to the manufacture of morphine ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No. We are speaking of preparations. 

L. F. Keser: Is not morphine a preparation ¢ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Not in the sense it was spoken of or construed in the pro- 
vision. We are speaking there of compounds and preparations sold at retail. | 
get the thought Dr. Kebler has in mind, but that was not the intent at all, although 
it is well to have it brought out. 

L. F. KeB_er: Suppose I prescribed for a patient a mixture of morphine 
sulphate and sugar, is not that a preparation? 

THE CHAIRMAN: That would be.a preparation. The question is whether the 
welfare of the public requires that only a pharmacist should prepare such a 
prescription, 

L. F. Kester: Would that apply to the manufacturing, for instance, of a 
tablet by a manufacturing house? Would it be necessary that a pharmacist 
actually complete the preparation himself, or only under his supervision ? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Under his supervision. The idea is that each manufactur- 
ing house must have in its employ, at least one registered pharmacist. 

L. F. Kester: He might not go into the laboratory, but tell some other man 
how to do it? 

THE CHAIRMAN: The operations of every manufacturing pharmacist must be 
under the supervision of a registered pharmacist. That applies in the sense that 
if the manufacturing establishment had in its employ at least one registered phar- 
macist, that would satisfy the law. 

If there is no further discussion, the program is concluded, except that we 
will entertain further nominations for officers for the ensuing year and then pro- 
ceed to the election of officers. 

Moved by M. I. Wilbert and seconded by William Mansfield, that the nomina- 
tions be closed. 

Motion carried. 

The following were then elected: R. A. Kuever, chairman; C. B. Jordan, 
secretary; associates, A. W. Linton, H. V. Arny and John Culley. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 
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HOW MUCH IS THERE IN A NAME? 
BY C. FERDINAND NELSON, PH.D.* 


American pharmacy is rapidly becoming national in its scope, in its character 
and its purposes. On all of the vital issues that confront us sectional interests 
are rapidly giving way to a larger nation-wide thought. We are obliterating 
the lines which mark the boundaries of our half hundred odd states and in 
their stead tracing the outlines of a larger and finer circle whose circumference 
is limited only by the Atlantic and the Pacific, the Gulf and the Great Lakes. 
We are thinking more than ever in national terms. We assemble and discuss 
our problems in gatherings that number members from every state of the Union. 
We like to feel that we are American pharmacists, whatever the particular state 
may be in which we happen to be registered. 

Nor does the matter stop here. Our press knows no state boundaries, but 
finds its way to the remotest corners of the land. Our colleges have established 
a national association as have also our boards of pharmacy. We are making 
fair progress and have come generally to believe in the typically interstate 
problem of reciprocal registration. More and more we are coming to feel that 
we have a common purpose, common interests, common ideals, thoughts in 
common. Il ould we not profit by having a common name or title, alike in all 
the states? 

The problem of a nation-wide pharmacy law is too remote at present to permit 
of more than delightful speculation and yet it will come up in discussing common 
interests. It would be splendid indeed if Pharmacy could antedate Law, Medicine 
and Dentistry in this respect. Maybe it can if we work ardently enough. But 
my title goes begging ‘** How Much is There in a Name: ” 

The answer to this question depends a great deal on the point of view we 
take and may be made much or very little of, as we choose. Let us examine 
it further. First of all we should remember in this connection that very often 
do we find, and particularly is this true in the professions, that it is the so- 
called little things that count for most. Of all men, the pharmacist has been 
most keenly aware of this in his business relations. He it was who first intro- 
duced the sale of postage stamps, made his store a general waiting-room, furnished 
telephone and ran a thousand errands for the public. He has ever been the good 
Samaritan to wounded, crippled, weary and fainting humanity. Sometimes his 
services have been large, sometimes very small, and yet both have contributed 
in determining society’s opinion of him. Service in little things has become 
the watchword of retail as well as of all business. Our journals are continually 
full of suggestions of how best to act so as to secure the respect and good will 
of our patrons. We try studiously to be neat, prompt and accommodating in order 
that we may accomplish the same results. And experience has taught us that 
the little things count. 

‘In the professions such as law, dentistry, medicine, and pharmacy there is 


* Associate Professor of Physiological Chemistry, University of Kansas School of 
Pharmacy, Lawrence. 
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another very potent factor which must be considered. Indeed, other things being 
equal, the question of service which we have been speaking of becomes almost 
of secondary importance. I refer to the dignity of a profession. There is no 
need at this point to go into any detailed discussion of what this term means. 
\We all know its importance and force, and that the more of it a profession 
enjoys the higher it stands in any community. + 

Il hen we come to examine the variety of names or titles which the different 
states have for one reason or another coined for the pharmacist and which 
appears on his certificate, we cannot help but feel that the unity and dignity of 
the calling has suffered greatly thereby. It is certain that doctors, or lawyers, 
or any other set of professional men would never submit to a similar classifica- 
tion. It would greatly benefit pharmacy and help to give us a common standing 
throughout the country if the various state boards of pharmacy could agree on 
one name by which to designate the men who pass their final examinations to 
practice. To-day we speak of licentiates in pharmacy, registered pharmacists, 
licensed pharmacists, licensed druggists and locally registered pharmacists. These 
are all full-fledged pharmacists and should be known under one title only. The 
double standard which we have resorted to a great deal in the past, and still 
follow to some extent, of making men competent in one community and not 
in another in the same state or attempting to make them fit to manage stores 
in small towns but not in fair, medium or large-sized towns, can find little more 
excuse for existing than if a state board of health should declare that it had 
two kinds of doctors, one kind fit for small communities, the other for larger ones. 
These things all hurt the profession. The terms Apprentice in Pharmacy, 
-Issistant Pharmacist and Pharmacist are simple, self-explanatory, dignified, and 
appear to be sufficient. The words licensed or registered seem superfluous and 
certainly detract, particularly the former term, because, instead of making phar- 
macy a profession, it makes it appear to be a privilege of some sort for which a 
tax 1s demanded. One cannot help thinking how queer it would seem to have the 
state issue a member of the medical profession a permit reading, “ Wm. B. Smith, 
Registered or Licensed 1916 Doctor.” 

It matters a great deal what you name a man, especially if he be a member 
of a profession. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROPRIETARY MEDICINES OF 
THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR 1915-1916.* 


General Approval of the Ten Declarations of the 1015 Report——The 1915 
report of the Commission presented ten declarations specifying the requirements 
to which proprietary package medicines should conform in order to render them 
suitable for direct sale to the general public. These declarations were approved 
by the American Pharmaceutical Association at its sixty-third annual meeting, 
San Francisco, August 9-14, 1915, were printed in the JouRNAL,’ and later issued 
in the form of a reprint. 

A member of this Association, Mr. W. A. Hover, brought the report of the 
Commission to the attention of the National Wholesale Druggists’ \ssociation at 
its forty-first annual meeting, at Santa Barbara, California, September 27 to 
October 1, 1915, which association approved all of the requirements except No. 8, 
which reads as follows: 


Incurable and Contagtous Diseases—The preparation must not be advertised-or recom- 
mended as a cure for diseases or conditions which are generally recognized as incurable 
by the simple administration of drugs, or for the cure of contagious or acute diseases the 
treatment of which properly requires the supervision of a qualified medical attendant. 


While the N. W. D. A. seemingly approved the general purport of the declara- 
tion, it was thought that it might be construed to include affections which, though 
technically of an acute nature, might not be of sufficient gravity to necessitate the 
attendance of a physician. 

In October, 1915, the Chairman was invited to a conference with a special com- 
mittee of the Proprietary Association for a general discussion of the work of the 
Commission and of the ten requirements which it had proposed. 

The Chairman accepted the invitation, and frankly explained to the special 
committee the purport of the requirements as he understood them, and the reasons 
which influenced the Commission to adopt them. 

As a result of this conference the special committee made a report to the 
Proprietary Association recommending the adoption of -a majority of the ten 
declarations as the standard to which remedies marketed by members of that 
association should be made to conform. 

The Proprietary Association at a special meeting adopted the report of its 
special committee in the form of an amendment to its By-laws which reads as 
follows: 

REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP AND PROVISIONS FOR ENFORCEMENT OF SAME. 

(1) The preparation must be of such character as may reasonably be expected to 
bring about the results for which it is recommended. Statements on packages and else- 
where regarding composition, origin, place of manufacture, and name of manufacturer or 
distributor must be in exact accordance with the facts. Statements regarding therapeutic 
effects must neither be obviously unreasonable nor demonstrably false. 

(2) The preparation must not be offered or intended directly or indirectly for use as 
an abortifacient nor for any other immoral or illegal purpose. 

(3) The preparation must not contain cocaine or eucaine; nor shall it contain opium 

* Presented and approved at the Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, Atlantic City, 1916. 
* JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, October, 1915, p. 1148-1167. 
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or any oi its alkaloids or their derivatives in greater proportions than those specified in 
Section Six of the Federal Law, commonly known as the Harrison Act, and it shall also 
contain other active drugs in such proportions that when used as directed it will not be 
likely to create or satisfy a drug habit; provided that if specially intended for the use of 
babies or small children the preparation shall contain none of the drugs named in this 
section in any quantity. 

(4) If the preparation contains alcohol the amount shall not be greater than is prop 
erly necessary to hold in solution in permanently active condition the essential constituents 
of the preparation and to protect against freezing, fermentation or other deleterious change, 
and the medication shall be sufficient to render the preparation unsuitable for. use as am 
intoxicating beverage. 

(5) The preparation must not be advertised or recommended as a cure for diseases 
or conditions which are generally recognized as incurable by the simple administration of 
drugs. 

(6) The package either as to wrapper, label or accompanying literature shall contain 
no statement in conflict with the misbranding provisions of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

(7) The preparation must be of such a character as not to endanger life or health if 
used in accordance with instructions accompanying the package. 

(8) In order to secure the enforcement of these requirements and to take charge of the 
examinations necessary to that end, a Committee on Requirements shall be selected by the 
I-xecutive Committee, with power to carry out the work as outlined by these requirements 
under such rules and with such salaries as may be determined by the Executive Committee, 
to which Committee may be appealed any findings of such Committee on Requirements. 
for the purpose of rendering all possible aid to the members in the work of conforming 
their preparations to the requirements, each member shall submit for examination to 
such Committee on Requirements, complete packages of his preparations, including all 
literature contained in such packages, with such information as may be necessary to de- 
termine the fact of compliance in all respects with such requirements. No member shall be 
obliged, under this provision, to reveal his formula. 


It will be observed that the provisions of this by-law, while differing somewhat 
in language, in the main cover the same ground as the ten declarations approved 
by this association, and may be regarded as a distinct step towards the introduction 
of reasonable standards into the proprietary package medicine business. 

Lately it has been unofficially reported that the Committee on Requirements 
provided for in the last section quoted above has been engaged in examining the 
products and literature issued by the members of the Proprietary Association, 
and that all members will be required to conform to the provisions of the new 
by-law or withdraw from the association. 

The National Drug Trade Conference at its last session, held at Washington, 
D. C., December 16, 1915, also took the report of the Commission under con- 
sideration, and after a brief discussion, most of which was of a favorable character, 
referred the definitions and declarations of the report to a special committee with 
instructions to report thereon at the next session of the Conference. 

In the Journal of the American Medical Association (December 25, 1915, 
p. 2210) there appeared a four-page review of the Commission’s report, by 
Dr. Torald Sollmann. Dr. Sollmann’s remarks are on the whole commendatory, 
though they express the idea that the report was not sufficiently radical in its 
recommendations. This review is an excellent presentation of the subject from 
the standpoint of one who is strongly opposed to the manufacture and general 
sale of package remedies, i.e., of “ patent medicines.” 

More or less discussion of the report has also appeared in the daily press. In 
the New York Tribune (Sunday, June 16, 1916), Samuel Hopkins Adams 
presented a lengthy, critical and generally commendatory review in which he says: 
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The report of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association is the result of two years of careful, expert investigation. The 
motives inspiring it were to clean up false advertising for the good name of the phar- 
maceutical trade, and to improve conditions which had become a public scandal and a 
public danger. Their conclusions form a notable document in the campaign against the 
Great American Fraud. While it is by no means a radical or sweeping pronouncement. 
it strikes straight at the vital points of fraud and danger. If followed up, it cannot fail 
of far-reaching reform. 


The Right of the Pharmacist to Deal in Proprietary Medicines.—A criticism 
offered to the 1915 report was that it dealt mainly with prohibitions, and that it 
did not contain any expression regarding the right of the pharmacist to deal in 
ready-made or package remedies intended for direct sale to the general public. 

In explanation it may be stated that the Commission took it for granted that 
proprietary ready-made or package remedies would be recognized as legitimate 
articles of commerce, provided and so long as they conformed to the requirements 
laid down in the 1915 report. 

To remove any misapprehension on this point, the Commission now offers the 
following declarations as expressing its views of the relations of the drug trade to 
the sale of proprietary medicines: 

(1) A Legitimate Field for Certain Proprietary Remedies—rThere is a 
legitimate field for ready-made or package remedies intended for the domestic 
treatment of common ailments, provided they are appropriate for use in the par- 
ticular affections for which they are recommended, and are not deceptively 
labeled or advertised, or otherwise improperly exploited. 

(2) Traditional Right of the Pharmacist to Deal in Such Remedies.—lt is the 
professional right of the pharmacist, sanctioned by custom and tradition, to keep 
such remedies in stock, whether manufactured by himself or by others, and to 
supply them to the general public on demand. In meeting the demand for ready- 
made or package remedies, the pharmacist should refrain from usurping the 
proper functions of the physician, especially in regard to diagnosis. 

Alcohol and Habit-forming Drugs in Proprietary Medicines.—One of the 
specific duties assigned to the Commission is: 


“To inquire whether, and to what extent, the proprietary medicines commonly 
known as patent medicines, contain alcohol or habit-forming narcotic drugs in 
sufficient proportions to render them liable to create an alcohol or drug habit, or 
satisfy such habits when otherwise created.” 


Obviously it would be physically impossible for the Commission to examine all 
of the many thousands of package remedies on the market, and any judgment of 
their alcohol or habit-forming drug content must therefore be based upon the 
examination of a selected list of preparations. 

Obviously also, such a list might be selected in such a manner as to give an 
entirely erroneous impression of the prevalence of alcohol and narcotic drugs, and 
show either a greater or less proportion of preparations containing these substances 
than would represent the average of the market. 

To insure what might be regarded as a fair average list the following method 
was adopted: 

There was first compiled a list of manufacturers of proprietary medicines 
located in various parts of the United States, including both the makers of 
widely advertised remedies and of those having only local or sectional repute. 
The list thus included both large and small producers of proprietary medicines. 
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After the list of manufacturers was completed, an effort was made to obtain as 
complete a list as possible of all the package remedies made by them, both liquid 
and solid, without regard to whether they contained alcohol or habit-forming 
drugs or were free from them. 

rom the labels of the preparations thus obtained there was compiled a list 
of those which were stated to contain alcohol or habit-forming drugs—as required 
by the Federal Food and Drugs Act—and the proportions in which these were 
stated to be present. 

In this manner there was obtained a list of 1108 preparations believed by the 
Commission to be a fairly representative list of package remedies as manufactured 
and sold within the United States. Of these 1108 preparations, the labels of 308, 
or 27.79 percent of the total, carried a statement showing the presence of alcohol 
in proportions of 1 percent or over. 

As a means of testing the accuracy of the above computation, the Commission 
this year obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on Requirements of the 
Proprietary Association a complete list of the preparations manufactured by 
that association and of the label statements of the proportions of alcohol and of 
narcotic drugs contained therein. 

From this list it appears that a total of 1078 liquid and solid preparations are 
marketed by members of the Proprietary Association, of which 342, or 31.72 
percent of the total, contain alcohol in proportions of 1 percent or more. Of 
these 342 preparations, 25 are of the nature of hair dyes, toilet creams, flavoring 
extracts, or general pharmaceutical preparations not strictly of the type commonly 
known as “ patent medicines.”” Subtracting these we have a net total of 317 
preparations, or 29.40 percent of the whole number which contain alcohol in 
proportions of 1 percent or over. 

There is therefore a difference of 1.61 percent between the figures obtained 
by the Commission from the examination of a general list of widely selected 
patents and those obtained by an examination of the preparations put out by 
members of the Proprietary Association, 

While the Commission does not contend for the absolute exactness of either 
calculation, it is inclined to the opinion that if all of the package remedies of the 
market could be examined the ratio of alcoholic to non-alcoholic preparations 
would not vary greatly from the figures set down above. 

In a comparative study ? of the alcoholic to non-alcoholic preparations of the 
United States Pharmacopeeia VIII and National Formulary III, it was found 
that of 427 liquid and solid U.S. P. preparations, and of 575 liquid and _ solid 
N. F. preparations, 206 of the former and 274 of the latter contained alcohol in 
proportions of 1 percent or over. 

Shown in tabular form the frequency of alcohol in proprietary package 
preparations as compared to U.S. P. and N.F. preparations is approximately 


as follows: 


Proprietary package preparations, probably about........ 30° percent 
(VEEL) presarations 48.25 percent 
N. F. CIID) preparations S745 


It should be kept in mind that the above figures are intended only to show 
roughly the relative frequency of occurrence of alcohol in the classes of prepara- 
tions compared, and have no bearing upon the average alcoholic content of the 
respective classes of compounds. 


7J. A. Pu. A., October, 1915, p. 1162-1163. 
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Permissible Alcohol Content.—Declaration No. 3 of the 1915 report, express- 
ing the permissible alcohol content in popular package remedies, is as follows: 


If the preparation contains alcohol, it must be sufficiently medicated to prevent. its 
use as an intoxicating beverage, and in addition to this requirement, the proportion of 
alcohol present must not be greater than is properly necessary to hold in solution in 
permanently active condition the essential constituents of the preparation, and to protect 
the preparation against freezing, fermentation, or other deleterious change. 


It will be recognized by every one familiar with the manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical preparations that the proportion of alcohol necessary to keep the * essential 
constituents ’’ of a solution in “ permanently active condition” or to protect it 
“against freezing, fermentation or other deleterious change”’ will vary constantly 
with the character and quantity of the substances in solution. Whether or not 
alcohol is present in excess in a given preparation can be determined only by an 
examination of that particular preparation. 

The Proportion of Alcohol Required to Prevent Fermentation or Moulding.— 
During the past year experiments have been continued to determine the least pro- 
portion of alcohol necessary to prevent fermentation and molding in liquid 
preparations which do not contain other antiferments or antiseptics. 

The liquids employed have been hydro-alcoholic tinctures of simple vegetable 
drugs, after removal of the original alcohol by evaporation. 

Aiter sterilization, the liquids were inoculated with pure cultures of yeast, or 
with the common mold Penicillium glaucum, and kept under observation at 
laboratory temperatures for periods of five to ten days. 

When the inoculated flasks were kept closely stoppered, so as to prevent 
evaporation of alcohol or the entrance of adventitious organisms, it was found 
that the presence of about 13 percent by volume of absolute alcohol was sufficient 
to prevent fermentation—indicated by gas formation—and about 16 percent to 
prevent the growth of mold. 

If the flasks were only loosely stoppered, so that evaporation of alcohol could 
occur, it was found that an initial proportion of about 17 percent of alcohol was 
necessary to prevent fermentation, and of about 19 percent to prevent the growth 
of mold, within a period of ten days. 

It is intended to continue the experiments with a larger list of preparations, 
and under conditions of exact control, during the next year. 

From the information already obtained it seems fair to conclude that a pro- 
portion of alcohol not exceeding 19 to 20 percent by volume should not be con- 
sidered excessive in preparations of simple vegetable drugs, when used simply to 
prevent fermentation and molding during storage and shipment under com- 
mercially practicable conditions, and while under consumption by the purchaser. 

The Proportion of Alcohol Required to Prevent Freezing of Hydro-Alcoholic 
Preparations —The prevention of freezing during transportation or storage is a 
matter of very great importance to those who ship goods to the northern states 
during the winter season, and to those who store them for sale in such climates. 

In the absence of dissolved substances, a mixture of 20 parts of alcohol and 
80 parts of water will freeze at about 10 degrees above zero and a mixture of 30 
parts alcohol and 70 parts water at about 5 degrees below zero (Fahrenheit scale). 
In the presence of dissolved substances, as mineral salts, vegetable extractives, 
etc., the freezing peints of the liquids would, of course, be lowered below those 


given. 


é 
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In the absence of considerable vegetable extractive or of other dissolv ed sub- 
stances the presence of 20 percent by volume of alcohol is therefore not excessive 
as a protection against freezing of preparations shipped or stored in the northern 
states during the winter. months. 

Of course it does not follow that a preparation is unobjectionable simply 
because it does not contain more alcohol than is necessary to prevent fermentation, 
molding, or freezing, since the degree of medication might, nevertheless, be so 
slight, or of such a character, as to render the liquid capable of being used as a 
tipple. 

The preceding statements do not, of course, refer to preparations in which a 
very high percentage of alcohol is necessary to hold the essential or important 
constituents in solution. Notwithstanding their high alcohol content, such prepara- 
tions are usually less adapted for tippling purposes than the weaker ones. 

Whether a preparation is or is not objectionable because of its alcoholic 
content is therefore a question that must be determined by an examination of the 
facts in each particular instance. 

Habit-forming Drug Content of Package Remedies.—The examination last 
vear of the labels of 1108 package remedies exhibited a total of 92, or 8.3 percent 
of the whole number, which contained opium or its alkaloids or derivatives, 
cannabis indica, or chloral hydrate, and mostly in proportions lower than those 
permitted by the federal anti-narcotic act. The examination of the labels of 1078 
similar preparations this year exhibited only 61, or 5.65 percent of the whole 
number, which contained any one of the drugs named. 

of the five preparations examined this year which contained extract of 
cannabis indica, three were corn remedies which could not be used internally, 
and two were cough remedies not likely to be used in large doses or for any 
considerable length of time. 

(of the four preparations which contain choral hydrate one was a_ hair 
tonic, one an antiseptic lotion, one an application for eczema, and one a toothache 


remedy. 

None of the preparations examined this vear or last contained either cocaine 
or eucaine in any quantity. 

Discussion of Formula Publication, Etc.—During the past year the Com- 
mission has devoted considerable attention to the discussion of the open formula 
proposition, and of other methods that have been proposed for the control of 
the manufacture and sale of package remedies. 

The questions particularly considered with a summary of the answers thereto 


are presented below.* 


(1) \Vill the open formula, 7.¢., publication of the active ingredients on the 
label, be likely to increase or decrease the sale of proprietary medicines as a whole ? 

A majority of those answering believe the publication of the formula on the 
label would either have no effect on the sale of proprietary medicines, or would 
tend to increase their sale, since the principal condemnation of package remedies 
has been based upon the secrecy of their composition. 

(2) Will the publication of the formula on the label be likely to change the 
legal responsibility of retail dealers, who have hitherto been declared by the courts 

*Numerous members of the association have been requested to give the Commission 
the benefit of their advice. These answers will be given in full in a supplemental report. 
It is proposed to continue the discussion throughout the coming year. 
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not to be responsible for damage resulting from the use of proprietary medicines 
concerning the composition of which they were uninformed ; 

The respondents generally believe that a statement of the ingredients on the 
labels of package remedies would have the effect of making the pharmacist respon- 
sible for damage resulting from their use, in view of the fact that the courts 
have hitherto held them not to be responsible for the sale of remedies of which 
they did not know the composition. 

(3) What benefit would the public derive from the publication of the formula 
of a propriet ary medicine on the label ? 

There is a difference of opinion as to the benefit the purchaser would derive 
from reading the formula. Some believe he would be benetited because it would 
give him the opportunity of “reading up” on the drugs mentioned. Others, 
perhaps a majority, believe that the purchaser would either pay no attention to 
the printed formula, or, if he did, would be inclined to experiment with com- 
binations of his own. 

(4) If the formulas of proprietary medicines are not published, can the public 
be protected against fraud or injury by a proper system of inspection and analysis ? 

The answers are nearly evenly divided as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
inspection and analysis as a means of protecting the public against fraud per- 
petrated under the cover of secrecy. 

(5) Instead ot the requirement of the publication of all active ingredients as 
above stated, would it be advisable to require simply a statement of certain potent 
drugs, or of those deemed to be so active that the purchaser should be informed of 
their presence 

A majority of the answers seem to favor the publication of active or potent 
ingredients in preference to publication of the entire formula. 

(6) If you believe the last proposition to be preterable to the publication of the 
complete formula, what definition would you propose for potent drugs; or, instead 
of a definition, what list of drugs would you propose for statement ? 

No list of potent drugs to be stated has been proposed to the Commission. 

One answer favors the definition of potent drugs proposed by the Voluntary 
Conference for the drafting of a Modern Pharmacy Law. 

(7) If you favor neither of the two main propositions above stated, namely, 
publication of the entire formula, or of potent ingredients only, what are your 
views as to a law requiring the communication of the active ingredients to some 
official bureau authorized to pass upon or approve or disapprove preparations 
offered for sale generally to the public ? 

The answers are almost unanimously opposed to the proposition to require 
the communication of the active ingredients to an official bureau authorized to 
pass upon, and either permit or forbid the sale of package remedies. 

(8) If you approve the last proposition, would it be possible to draft a law 
that would prevent unreasonable condemnation of formulas by the official bureau, 
or to prevent sectarian prejudice from influencing its determinations? For exam- 
ple would a board composed of “ old school” or regular physicians be inclined to 
pass or reject a Homeopathic remedy for rheumatism upon a statement of its 
contents 

A majority of the answers maintain that it would be impossible to provide a 
board or bureau that would be free from prejudice or that would not be likely 
to condemn the peculiar remedies of rival schools of medicine, 

(9) Should such a bureau be composed of physicians exclusively or should 
pharmacy be represented in the membership, and to what extent ? 
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A majority of those who have answered believe that such a bureau, if estab- 
lished, should have practical pharmacists among its members. One answer main- 
tains that the inclusion of pharmacists on such a board would not improve its 
composition. 

(10) Should a bureau charged with the duties above specified be municipal, 
state or national ? 

While a majority oppose the bureau idea altogether, they would regard a 
federal board as the least objectionable of the three. 

It is the design of the Commission to take counsel with the entire membership 
of the Association upon the questions submitted before finally formulating its 
proposals for approval by the Council. 

False Advertising the Basic Evil of the Package Medicine Business.—In its 
last report the Commission expressed the opinion that the greatest evil connected 
with the package medicine industry has been the falsity and extravagance with 
which its products have so frequently been exploited, and that many meritorious 
package remedies exist concerning which no criticism can be offered except as 
to the methods employed in their exploitation. 

The Commission has not since discovered facts or arguments that would 
cause it to modify that opinion. It still believes that the enforcement of truth in 
advertising is the proper correction of the present evils in the package remedy 
business, and that except in so far as they may contribute to this end all other 
proposed plans of regulation will be futile. 

Respectfully submitted, 
The Commission on Proprietary Medicines, 
Martin I. Wiisert, Washington, D. C., 
Joun C. WaLLaAce, New Castle, Pa., 
Ciras. Caspari, JR., Baltimore, Md. 
Tuomas F. Martyn, New York, N. Y., 
Jas. H. Beat, Chairman, Urbana, Il. 
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THE COMMISSION ON PROPRIETARY MEDICINES. 
SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT FOR 1915-1916.* 


In the formal report of the Commission for 1916 reference was made to a 
questionnaire conducted for the purpose of obtaining expressions of opinion 
regarding the proposition to require the publication of formulas upon the labels of 
package remedies distributed to the general public, and also regarding certain other 
propositions for the control of such preparations. This questionnaire it is pro- 
posed to continue during the present year. 

Selow are given the answers returned by M. I. Wilbert and Thos. F. Main, of 
the Commission; Frank H. Freericks, Hugh Craig, Editor of the Journal of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists; Fugene G. Eberle, Editor of the Jour- 
NAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION; W. H. Cousins, Editor 
of the Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, and -rvin F. Kemp, [Editor of Standard 
Remedies: 

(1) Will the open formula, i. ¢., publication of the active ingredients on the label, be 
likely to increase or decrease the sale of proprietary medicines as a whole? 

M. I. Witsert: The publication of the formula of active ingredients of package medi- 
cines, as demonstrated by actual experience, is designed to increase rather than decrease 
the sale of proprietary medicines. 

Tuos. F. Main: This is problematical and there appears to be no reliable data on this 
subject. A few retail pharmacists whom I have consulted do not believe sales would be 
affected either way. My own thought is that the open formula would result in an in- 
crease in the manufacture of proprietary medicines, as in the event of a preparation with 
published formula meeting with large sale, many other preparations made according to 
the same formula or differing in some slight particular, would be placed upon the market 
with hope of participating in the popularity of the original product and such preparations 
vould without doubt meet with some sale. 

FRANK H. Freericks: In my opinion the publication of -tctive Ingredients will have 
no appreciable influence to increase or decrease the sale of proprietary medicines, where 
such preparations have any merit. It may depend somewhat upon how complete the re- 
quirement for publication is made. It, of course, would have an immediate tendency to 
do away with preparations which have no real medicinal value, and which could show no 
real active ingredients. Freedom of claim with reference to special manipulation in the 
preparation of proprietaries and of combination with less active constituents would offer 
sufficient scope for the use of “printer's ink’ on the part of manufacturers, so as to fully 
protect their legitimate interests 

HucGw Craig: Such publication, of itself, and wholly apart from any and all incident 
and consequent influencing factors, would tend to increase the sale of proprietary medicines 
as a whole, because, first, the majority of such medicines contain one or more ingredients 
that are, popularly at least, credited with virtue in the condition for which a particular 
preparation is offered—just so does the name, “ Sarsaparilla,” or “ White Pine and Tar,” 
and the like, indicate certain medicinal usefulness and inspire belief in efficacy: and, 
secondly, the bugaboo of secrecy, the mystery of the feared unknown, and the belief in the 
weird tales of “ dope ’’-laden and “booze ”-filled concoctions will be shattered. 

EUGENE G. Eperte: | would say that in my opinion the sale of proprietary medicines 
would not be decreased. Probably the sales of some proprietaries would be increased 
because there has been a growing doubt relative to constituents in proprietaries, and this 
doubt would be removed by the publicity and confidence strengthened. There would 
temporarily be an increasing number of proprietaries in imitation of those advertised. 


* Presented and approved at the Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, Atlantic City, 1916. 
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\W. H. Cousins: From my long experience in the retail drug business, I do not be- 
lieve that the publication of the formula of a proprietary on the bottle would affect the 
sale of a remedy materially. 1 have found that most people who buy remedies for self- 
medication, do so because of the recommendations of friends or because the remedy has 
given relief on former occasions. 

| feel safe in saying that ninety percent of the buyers of proprietary remedies do not 
know what they contain, neither do they care. The sale of a proprietary depends on the 
etiect it has on the ailment for which it is recommended, and not on what it contains. 
The publication of the formula might have the effect of breaking down a made-to-order 
prejudice against proprietary remedies created by those whose interests self-medication 
antagonizes, in that the formule would show the preparations incapable of producing dis- 
astrous results (long lists of dead babies, feminine alcohol wrecks and narcotic fiends) 
popularly charged to them. However, we do not believe that the effect would be noticeable, 
because, according to statistics compiled by the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
the sale of proprietary remedies by the wholesale druggists of the country has shown a 
very small variation from 1899 to 1914. The chairman of one of the committees of the 
Association reported that in 1899 proprietaries constituted 54 percent of the wholesale 
druggist’s business, in 1904, 56 percent, 1909, 53 percent, 1914, 53 percent. This shows that 
the enactment in 1906 of the Food and Drugs Act, which required that if certain drugs 
were used, the name must appear on the label, had a small effect on the sales of proprietary 
remedies. ; 

ErvIN F. Kemp: In my judgment the publication of active ingredients, presumably 
upon the label, or the carton, or both, would neither increase nor decrease the sales of 
proprietary medicines taken as a whole. It is objectionable, however, from another stand- 
point (see answer to No. 3). 

(2) Will the publication of the formula on the label be likely to change the legal 
responsibility of retail dealers, who have hitherto been declared by the courts not to be 
responsible for damage resulting from the use of proprietary medicines concerning the 
composition of which they were uninformed ? 

M. I. Witrert: The publication of the formula would, as it properly should, place an 
added responsibility on the retail dealer in that it would be expected of him that he in- 
form himself in regard to the probable usefulness of the several so-called active ingredients. 

Tuos. F. Main: <A legal question which a layman can scarcely answer with authority. 


‘ 


It would appear, however, that in the unlikely event of a preparation containing “ cyanide 
of potassium” for instance, it would be the duty of the druggist to caution purchasers in 
regard to it. 

FRANK H. FRreericks: In my judgment publication of formula as above indicated, 
will not add to the legal responsibility of retail dealers, so long as they merely continue, 
to supply the demand for such preparations, and do not undertake to recommend them. 
Of course, if they are asked for advice with reference to the therapeutic effect or value 
of some ingredient, their advice must be correct, but this is equally the case with reference 
to anything else which they may sell and regarding which they are asked for advice and 
should be prepared within their province to give advice. Even in that connection they can 
be held only to the use of ordinary care in giving advice, and if they desire they can 
refuse to give advice. Of course, if proprietary preparations should be poisonous in the 
commonly accepted sense of that word, then they would be required to take the precau- 
tions which are prescribed for the sale of poisons, but such contingency is not apt to cause 
the least difficulty, for even without disclosure of formula, the manufacturer of to-day 
will label real poisons as such, and thus imposes a like duty on the retail dealer. Broadly 
speaking, there will he no added legal responsibility on the part of the retail dealer in the 
sense that I understand the question. Of course, any legislation requiring publication of 
formula should place the burden of complying with the requirement altogether upon 
the manufacturer. 

Huon Craig: Undoubtedly, the pharmacist, or other seller, would be held responsible. 
This, in turn, might be conducive to the restriction of the sale of proprietary medicines 
to qualified persons, that is, pharmacists or assistants. 


ae 
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Evucene G. Eperte: My answer is that there would be added responsibility, and to 
what extent, may develop into an important question. Heretofore there has been no 
definite knowledge of composition and with the information given, the seller's responsibility 
is bound to be greater. 

W. H. Ceusins: I believe the publication of the formula would increase the legal 
responsibility of the retail dealer, at least to the extent to which he is now responsible int 
the sale of drugs and chemicals or preparations the constituents of which are known to 
him. He would assume the responsibility that the courts have held belongs to the manu- 
facturer of secret formula remedies. 

Ervin F. Kemp: Not being an attorney I do not feel that | could add anything to a 
discussion of a purely legal proposition. 

(3) What benefit would the public derive from the publication of the formula of a 
proprietary medicine on the label? 

M. I. Witsert: The public would be adequately protected by publication of the 
formula in that the consumer of the medicine would be given an opportunity of safe- 
guarding himself against possible untoward action. 

TuHos. F. Main: Really none; although it would perhaps satisfy the curiosity of a 
few. There is no argument favoring the publication of formulas on packages of pro- 
prietary medicines that would not apply to a proposition to compel physicians to write 
prescriptions legibly and in English, and the pharmacist to copy the same upon the label 
of the prescription he compounds. Physicians have hitherto opposed this, largely on account 
of the psychological effects that might be produced on the patient. 

FRANK H. Freericks: By publication of the formula limiting this to the active cor- 
stituents, the public will derive great benefit in that, first, it may know whether a prepara- 
tion really has active ingredients, and secondly, that it may be able to secure the advice of 
qualified people as to the therapeutic effect and value of such active ingredients as may be 
named, and in that, thirdly, this opens the way for frequently guarding against the improper 
use of medicines, and fourthly, in that it opens the way for confining the sale and dis 
tribution of medicines to qualified people. 

HucGu Craic: In considering the effect of such formula disclosure upon the public, 
it is necessary to heed a factor that would have an adverse influence upon the effect opined 
in the foregoing reply to Question No. 1; that is the fact that, in his glad possession of a 
little therapeutic knowledge, the lay person would be strongly inclined to prescribe one or 
more ingredients of a proprietary formula for his own and his neighbor's ailments, and 
to call upon the pharmacist to furnish the components of, or to prepare to order, a suitable 
—or what to the inquirer might appear to be a suitable—dosage form of the selected drugs 
This, of course, would not be a benefit to the public (unless the fool-killer be regarded 
as a public benefactor) even with the fullest exercise of caution by the pharmacist. In addi- 
tion, it may be averred that not even the lay mind, with no appreciable knowledge of exact 
or clinically proven therapeutic properties, would be wholly free from the psychological 
effect of doubt, and, even though led by this doubt to turn to a physician for treatment, the 
lay person could see the similarity of, for instance, “ potassium iodide,” in a printed formula 
and “ Potass. lod.” on a prescription and would not escape the untoward effect of the 
psychological phase of the partly understood medication. To offset this there must be 
considered the beneficial effect of knowing that none of the muckraker’s “dope” and 
“booze” is being taken. The question, whether fear of unknown “ dope.” or doubt sprung 
from little knowledge of therapeutic effect, is the more influential, lies in) psychological 
depths beyond my fathoming. I know persons strongly influenced by each; not being a 
professional muckraker, | do not pretend to know the proportionate influence of the two 
throughout the human race or even the American fraction thereof. Aside from. this 
psychological phase, the question of benefit has, for me, a negative answer, because of a 
firm belief that the little knowledge gained from a formula would lead to most dangerous 
excursions in the field of self-medication. For this reason alone I should object least 
[ speak from the consumer's point of view entirely—to a requirement that the complete 
formula should be given. If any knowledge would be beneficial, it is full knowledge of 
dose, form, and combination. Further, unless the statement be a quantitative one, there is 
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ample opportunity for fraud in declaring the presence of a really valuable ingredient when 
it is present only in a minute proportion. This would obviously not be a benefit to the public. 

EUGENE G. Eperte: There would be a degree of protection. The public could study the 
constituents and secure information. How beneficial this would be, presents another ques- 
tion. Doubtless, however, there is some benefit even if it only substantiates or negatives a 
claim of the manufacturer, or disabuses the mind of the purchaser, or exposes the com- 
position of worthless proprietaries. Many first and only single-bottle sales of the latter 
would not be made. This constitutes quite a waste of money by those who buy patents and 
can ill afford to experiment. Perhaps they are experimenting as much as ever but they 
have had a chance, whatever its value may be. Honest manufacturers, and I am frank 
to admit | believe there are those among manufacturers of proprietaries, would be benefited. 
The genera! charge of worthlessness and shady purposes could be disproved. 

W. H. Cousins: The public would receive no benefit whatever from formula dis- 
closure and would run the risk of being harmed by it. There seems to be an irresistible 
fascination for some laymen in mixing their own medicine. This is demonstrated by the 
newspaper prescriptions that tell him to go to the druggist and get so much of this and so 
much of that, place them in a bottle and add a certatin amount of something else to make 
an elegant preparation for a certain ailment. If the layman finds that the virtue of Jones’ 
Blood Remedy is in the potassium iodide that it contains, he is likely to prescribe potassium 
iodide with a free hand for his friends, with disastrous results. 

Ervin F. Kemp: The public would derive no benefit whatever. It would, if anything, 
be injured. The arguments advanced by physicians against plainly written English pre- 
scriptions, copied to the label of the bottle containing the medicine, applies equally to pro- 
prietary medicines. It is wrong in principle in either case. 

There is another and more sordid reason why publicity of this kind would tend to be 
injurious to the public. Doubtless unscrupulous manufacturers would be stimulated to 
make preparations having identical or practically identical ingredients, which preparations 
might differ greatly in composition and physiological effect from the original preparations, 
but which might be held out to the public as the “same as” a preparation with which the 
public is familiar. A valuable and, say expensive ingredient, upon which a remedy might 
largely depend for its effect, might be present in the imitation article in such minute quan- 
tity as to be of no effect, yet neither the retailer nor the public would have means of 
ascertaining this fact, and the label statements of the two preparations would be identical, 
thus promoting fraud and the opportunity for fraud. 

(4) If the formulas of proprietary medicines are not published, can the public be pro- 
tected against fraud or injury by a proper system of inspection and analysis ? 

M. I. Witsert: No conceivable system of inspection and analysis could adequately 
protect the public against fraud and injury. 

Tuos. F. Main: Yes, and the public is more fully protected at the present time than 
ever before by the existing national pure food and drugs and antinarcotic laws and the 
laws against fraudulent advertising in the several states. 

FRANK H. Freericks: If formulas are not published the public might be protected to a 
certain extent against fraud and injury by proper inspection and analysis, but the public 
never will be properly protected along that line, for it is not likely that sufficient means 
for proper inspection and analysis will ever be available, and such proper inspection and 
analysis will never offer the means of guarding against incorrect and improper use in every 
day practical life. 

Hvucu Craig: Such a means of protection would be possible, but the qualifying 
“proper ” will prove a very firmly fixed stumbling block, in view of the customary pro- 
cedure in a'l attempts at inspection and regulation. 

UGENE G. Eperte: Considering both the public and the manufacturer, | doubt whether 
a system of inspection and analysis would prove satisfactory and in reality a protection. 

W. H. Cousins: It certainly can and has better protection to-day than ever before. 1 
believe the public is more fully protected on proprietary remedies than on the U. S. P. and 
N. F. preparations made in many drug stores. 

Irvin F. Kemp: Yes and no. The public is doubtless protected to a considerable ex- 
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tent by the inspection of government and state officials empowered under National and 
State Food and Drugs Acts, National and State narcotic laws, postal laws, advertising laws, 
etc., but so far as my knowledge goes no analysis made either by government or state 
officials has been exact, or so nearly so as to be worth anything; and | have no reason to 
believe that an analysis can be made of a compound medicinal product that will be valuable 
because of its exactness, or approximate exactness. 

In spite of the well developed system of inspection and analysis we still have the fact 
of narcotic leakage, of unauthorized manufacture and sale of intoxicants, etc., and to a 
lesser extent the adulteration of foods and drugs, and their misbranding, all to the injury 
of the public. Fraud, while it may be curbed, probably never can be eliminated hy cither 
inspection or analysis, especially if the latter is inexact as has almost invariably been the 
case where compound medicinal products have been involved 

(5) Instead of the requirement of the publication of all active ingredients as above 
stated, would it be advisable to require simply a statement of certain potent drugs, or of 
those deemed to be so active that the purchaser should be informed of their presence? 

M. |. Witperr: A statement regarding certain potent drugs is required at the present 
tremendous 


time under the Food and Drugs Act, and while this requirement has been 
advantage, it is altogether inadequate unless practically all active medicines are included 
in the list of potent drugs. 

Tuos. F. Main: This appears to be the ideal proposition. 

FRANK H. Freericks: By the term “active ingredient ” I understand “ potent drugs ” 
not necessarily dangerous, but of active medicinal value in comparatively small doses when 
in original form. 

Craig: In the light of the judicial interpretation of “derivative” in the 
“ Antikamnia ” case, the federal food and drugs act and the state acts patterned thereafter 
cover a sufficiently wide field of potent drugs. As I see it, the purpose of formula dis- 
closure should be not so much to indicate the presence of any certain drugs as to show the 
absence of such as might be useful. If the presence of but certain drugs is required to be 
indicated there will be opportunity for the unscrupulous manufacturer to make capital of 
the fact that his preparation contains none of the proscribed drugs—and such a limited 
provision would, in truth, be a proscription—and his preparation might contain nothing of 
the least value. The Sherley amendment is not omnipotent. 

EuGENE G. Eserte: I regard formula disclosure not only a source of information for 
the prospective user relative to drugs contained, but those conspicuously absent, or only 
present in sufficient quantity to advertise the fact that the proprietary contains the lauded 
constituent. When there is a change in-the composition of the proprietary, the seli-healer 
should know it. Some proprietaries have in late years changed to the extent of adding 
purgatives and emetics. 

W. H. Cousins: I believe the present laws cover the ground sufficiently. Narcotic 
drugs are provided for in the Harrison Law, and the Food and Drugs Act requires a state- 
ment of the presence of certain potent drugs. So far as absolute protection is concerned, 
it is impossible to protect the public from the dangers of over-dosage, and disregard for 
directions. Proprietary manufacturers are no more anxious to ruin the reputation of their 
preparations or to face suits for damage than are physicians. The above mentioned dan- 
ger from over-dosage or disregard of directions applies to physicians’ prescriptions. 

Ervin F. Kemp: As I understand the question this is accomplished, in part, by the 
provisions of the Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906. I have always been exceedingly 
skeptical of the benefit that has been derived by the public from this particular feature of 
the law. I do not believe that the slightest good to the public would be derived from 
extending the list of drugs whose presence must be revealed. 

(6) If you believe the last proposition to be preferable to the publication of the com- 
plete formula, what definition would you propose for potent drugs; or, instead of a 
definition, what list of drugs would you propose for statement ? 

M. I. Witpert: A satisfactory list of potent drugs would have to be very compre- 
hensive indeed, and would require provisions for addition from time to time. 

Tuos. F. Matix: The drugs that are enumerated in the pure food and drugs and anti- 
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narcotic laws, which with the “ minimum requirements” proposed by our Commission in its 
report of last year, would appear to fully protect the public without requiring the enumera- 
tion of a long list of drugs such as is contained in the Canadian Proprietary or Patent 
Medicine Act. 

FraNK H. Freericks: The best attempt at a definition with which | have yet come in 
touch is the one found in the report of the Voluntary Conference to draft a Modern 
Pharmacy Law under the auspices of the A. Ph. A., Section on Education and Legislation, 
as published in one of the late issues of the JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
Association. No doubt further study will permit great improvement, but it seems to me 
that the attempt therein shown must be the correct basis for such a definition. 

Hucu Craig: This subject is covered in the first sentence of the preceding reply. 
(Answer to question No. 5, Mr. Craig.) 

EuGENE G. Eperte: A list would have to be very comprehensive and added to from 
time to time. Potency is not only a relative term, but subject to differences of opinion; 
for example, the most active homeopathic arsenic attenuation, and a grain of arsenic in a 
16-ounce mixture of which the dose is a teaspoonful. It seems to me that impotent, non- 
potent, or inactive medicinal constituents should not be concerned. The answer depends 
largely on whether the disclosure of the formula is to be considered a protective measure 
only, or for education and information. 

W. H. Cousins: See No. 5. 

Irvin F. Kemp: I pass this question. 

(7) If you favor neither of the two main propositions above stated, namely, publica- 
tion of the entire formula, or of potent ingredients only, what are your views as to a 
law requiring the communication of the active ingredients to some official bureau author- 
ized to pass upon or approve or disapprove preparations offered for sale generally to the 
public ? 

M. I. Witsert: The requirement that active ingredients of the preparations be com- 
municated to some official bureau to pass upon or approve or disapprove, is vicious, in- 
adequate, and not in keeping with the spirit of American institutions. 

Tuos. F. Main: I do not believe in it, first, because of the difficulty of securing men 
with the necessary medicinal and pharmaceutical knowledge and with judicial minds; 
second, in order to safeguard the rights of the individual there would have to be a pro 
vision subjecting the decision of such a bureau to a reviewal by the courts. 

FRANK H. FRreericks: The publication of potent drug content will in my opinion 
sufficiently safeguard the public interest. I have absolutely no confidence in an_ official 
bureau authorized to approve or disapprove. The public would not be helped one particle, 
and the chances are that it would be made to suffer because of abuse of authority on the 
part of such bureau, or because of misplaced confidence because of the approval of the 
bureau. I do not want to be understood as saying that a really worth while bureau could 
not be created, but I have no confidence in its creation. 

HuGuH Craig: Such a requirement is, under existing conditions, the least meritorious 
of the three: but it has possibilities well worth the most careful consideration. 

I.UGENE G. I do not believe it expedient. 

W. H. Coustns: The bureau idea is a vicious one that smacks of despotism. Authori- 
ties agree like cats and dogs on the therapeutic efficiency of drugs. Interests would be 
represented on such a bureau that would be best served if the manufacture and sale of 
proprietary remedies were stopped. It would mean continual warfare between two oppos 
ing torces. 

ERVIN F. Kemp: Aside from the objection to it as an un-American proposition, it 
presents what, in my judgment, are insurmountable obstacles. The field of medicine is one 
of theory and opinion, and not one of fact: there is no science of therapeutics, but such a 
proposition presupposes that there is; and that there is, or might be established, a standard 
of therapeutic effectiveness which could be enforced. There being no such standard, and 
no science upon which to base one, such a bureau would be at sea without rudder or chart. 
with nothing but its prejudices to guide it; and its conflicting opinions, backed by a 
semblance of authority, would, in my judgment, only tend to further complicate matters 
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/f—and I underscore the “if "—a board of broad-minded and learned scientists, charged 
with impartial investigation should also be charged with a duty to commend as well as 
condemn finished products submitted to it—and such a board could be secured; if—and | 
again emphasize the “if —such a board could be started out free, and kept free from 
the domination of the clique of “ school,’ and if the examination was of a complete prod- 
uct and not of its component parts separately, and such examination was of the therapeutic 
properties of the completed article as a separate substance, it might be a step in the right 
direction. 

Knowing, however, the practical impossibility of securing such a personnel and such a 
motive, | am strongly of the opinion that the establishment of a bureau as outlined in the 
question would be vicious from all standpoints—including especially that of the public. 

(8) If you approve the last proposition, would it be possible to draft a law that would 
prevent unreasonable condemnation of formulas by the official bureau, or to prevent 


sectarian prejudice from influencing its determinations’ For example, would a board com- 


posed of “old school” or regular physicians be inclined to pass or reject a Homeopathic 
remedy for rheumatism upon a statement of its contents ? 

M. I. Witpert: I cannot conceive of the composition of any Board or Bureau that 
would prove to be satisfactory in all respects. 

Tuos. F. Main: I think it very doubtful. 

FRANK H. Freericks: My answer to question 7 also answers 8-9 as well as ques- 
tion 10. 

HucGu Craig: The drafting of such a law would be difficult but not impossible; but 
its enactment would scarcely be practicable—and its equitable enforcement would be less 
nearly so. As long as therapeutic opinion is to be regarded as fact, as the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decreed, and as the weight of opinion would be the de- 
termining factor, it would practically be necessary to designate certain authorities in 
regular, homeopathic, and eclectic medicine as the absolute standards so as to preclude the 
influencing of the findings of the board by the individual opinions of its members. I have 
sometimes favored judicial benches of persons trained in chemistry, medicine, and the 
like; but, unless such a judicial body were guided by fixed standards rather than by 
personal opinion, it would be far less efficient than the present judiciary which must weigh 
the mass of opinion presented before it. The opinion of the hired expert should no more 
determine therapeutic value as an actuality than it should define murder, albeit the ques- 
tions of fact must necessarily be left to the board as the facts in an allegation of murder 
are left to the judge and jury. The great question is: Who shall determine the standards ? 
Shall they be determined by the body that is to apply them to the standardization of thera- 
peutic products? Pharmacists themselves are so standardized; so are food products and 
certain drug products under the federal food and drugs act. Shall they be selected from 
the findings of independent bodies as is now the case with official drug products under 
food and drug statutes? The first method would appear to be the more feasible because 
of the necessity of passing upon unstandardized drugs and upon additions to the materia 
medica. In this case, it would be quite impracticable to wait ten or twelve years for the 
deliberation of a standardizing body. But feasibility and reliability would, in this con- 
nection, be as wide apart as the poles unless ideal conditions were attained in the selection 
of the board. 

W. H. Cousins: I cannot imagine a board that would be fair to all concerned. 

EK. F. Kemp: See answer to No. 7. 

(9) Should such a bureau be composed of physicians exclusively or should pharmacy be 
represented in the membership, and to what extent ? 

M. I. Witsert: The inclusion of pharmacists on such a board would not improve its 
composition, 

Tuos. F. Main: While opposed to the idea of a board to pass upon proprietary medi- 
cines, I believe that any board designed to act upon matters concerned with both medicine 
and pharmacy should consist of both physicians and pharmacists in equal numbers, both 
physicians and pharmacists to be men of good repute and who have been successful in the 
practice of their professions. In other words, I mean the board should be composed of 
practical men and not theorists. 
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Heucu Craig: Such a board should be equally representative of every branch of medi- 
cine as a whole profession, but of no branch as a commercial pursuit, despite the obvious 
assistance of the research laboratory of the manufacturer—if such could be had without 
bias. The presence of pharmacal representatives is absolutely necessary in view of the 
lack of knowledge of even therapeutic incompatibility on the part of physicians—to say 
nothing of the vocational phases of the question. I know of an instance where it was 
necessary for a pharmaceutical chemist, called in an advisory capacity, to point out with 
care to a manufacturer of pharmaceutical specialties that in filtering a preparation of cod 
liver oil he was removing every trace of the oil. Practical experience in medicine and 
pharmacy of the every-day sort should be a qualification of every member of such a board, 
and every member should be paid for his full time and be free from all connection with 
other medical or professional engagements for profit. In passing it might be stated as of 
interest, that in Chosen there is a class of medico-police officers known as medical super- 
numeraries or something such, who are specifically prohibited from engaging in any way 
in the sale of medicines—and so are the members of their families. 

Evcenxe G. Eperte: If such a board is established, pharmacy should have equal rep 
resentation with physicians. There should also be other men of science, as chemists, phys 
iologists. etc., on the board. Essential qualifications should be, a number of years of 
successtul practice in their respective professions and arts. 

\W. H. Cousins: Would you select a German jury with a view to giving a Frenchman 
justice 

Ervin F. Kemp: No board would be representative unless it included pharmacists, 
therapeutists, diagnosticians, toxicologists, ete., including representatives of the cammercial 
interests involved. 

(10) Should a bureau charged with the duties above specified be municipal, state or 
national ? 

M. I. Witpert: Such a bureau would be equally objectionable whether it be municipal 
state or national. 

Tuos. F. Matn: National by all means, as attempts by municipal or state laws to 
legislate on subjects of national importance usually result in unjustifiable interference with 
business at a great cost either to the trades concerned, or the state or municipality with 
out corresponding benefit to the general public. 

Hucu Craig: A federal bureau or board would be less objectionable than fifty varie 
ties of state bodies or a thousand varieties of municipal bodies with an equal variety of 
standards and modes of procedure. Unless some form of incidental taxation be devised, 
it is obvious that the powers of a federal body would be limited. There might be devised 
some sort of non-mandatory plan of registration and certification somewhat similar to the 
patent or copyright plan, as a supplement to an interstate prohibitory regulation. The 
effect of this would, of course, reach the manufacturer indirectly, as does the effect of 
registration under the federal food and drugs act—the public ts suspicious of the products 
of the unregistered manufacturer, no matter what may be the official attitude toward the 
inty legend and the serial number. 

EUGENE G. Eperte: If established, should be a federal board 

| think it wise if consummation of formula disclosure would come gradually, although. 
in my opinion, those proprietaries that really have merit would not suffer because of 
formula disclosure. It would certainly give officials a hetter opportunity for investigation. 

\W. H. Cousins: If such a calamity should come, let it be National. 

Ervin F. Kemp: If a national bureau would be objectionable, as it would be, except 
under practically impossible conditions, state and municipal boards would certainly be 
insufferable. A national board, even if it did not meet all of the ideal requirements would 
greatly he preferred to state and municipal bureaus, boards or commissions, which would 
only multiply confusion at a time when clearness is most to be desired 
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THE REASONS FOR SOME OF THE CHANGES IN THE FORMULAS 
OF GALENICALS MADE IN THE NINTH REVISION OF THE 
UNITED STATES PHARMACOPQEIA.* 

BY GEORGE M. BERINGER, PH.M. 


Compliance with the legal standards, if there were no other reason, would 
necessitate a study of the changes made in the Ninth Revision of the Pharma- 
copeeia. As my assignment in the symposium of this evening has been restricted 
primarily to Extracts, Fluidextracts and Tinctures, | will, necessarily, limit 
my remarks very largely to the changes made in the formulas for certain of these 
galenical preparations. To the pharmacists these are of the first importance and 
the users of the book should certainly understand why the changes have been made. 

While the reasons for some of the changes may be apparent, the writer is 
aware, from the criticisms and queries propounded, that the reasons for many 
of these are not generally understood. Hence, it appears that this phase of the 
subject is worthy of special consideration and that an explanatory paper on 
pharmacopeeial changes, even though it may sound elementary to some of my 
hearers, may not be an undesirable subject to present to this audience and, 
at the least, it may be of some assistance to students. 

The changes in the titles of fluidextracts, extracts and tinctures have not been 
very numerous or important. The changing of the title Fluidextractum Khamni 
Purshiane to Fluidextractum Cascare Sagrade was in recognition of the almost 
universal practice of physicians in using the latter title. The custom of physicians 
in prescription writing not infrequently determines changes in pharmacopcetal 
titles. 

The adoption of cardamom seed instead of cardamom fruit necessitated a 
reduction in the amount of cardamom directed in several of the formulas. such 
as Compound Extract of Colocynth, and in Tincture of Cardamom and Compound 
Tincture of Cardamom, as the inert capsule is eliminated. 

IXconomic reasons at times have decided changes. .\n instance of this is seen 
in the official oleoresins, which, with the exception of Oleoresin of Cubeb, are 
again directed to be made with ether as a solvent instead of acetone. In the 
lighth Revision, acetone was directed in place of ether, because at that time the 
former was cheaper. As it is now permissible to use denaturated alcohol in 
the manufacture of ether, that solvent is made so cheaply that it is again advan- 
tageous to use it in place of acetone. 

One of the most noteworthy advances in the present revision has been the 
adoption of introductory chapters and the classifications and type processes 
given under Fluidextracts and Tinctures, thus saving a number of pages in the 
hook and avoiding the unnecessary repetition of instructions, It is hoped that 
this attempt at condensing formulas will prove satisfactory and may be still 
further extended in future revisions. 

The popularity and extensive use of powdered extracts required pharma 
copeeial recognition of a number of extracts in this form. Among these may 
be mentioned powdered extracts of Aconite, Belladonna Leaves, Colchicum Corm. 
Gelsemium, Hydrastis, Rhubarb, Stramonium and Viburnum Prunifolium. In 
addition, Purified Oxgall is now official in the form of a powdered extract, and 


* Read at the meeting of the Philadelphia Branch of the A. Ph. A.. November 14, 1916. 
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this class of powdered extracts will probably be added to in the future revisions. 

The sub-committee recommended that a distinct class of Pulvextracta should 
be made so as to distinguish these from the pilular extracts. The conservatism 
of the General Committee of Revision, however, decided that the pilular or solid 
extracts and the powdered extracts should not be separated but all retained under 
the one class of E-xtracta and that in the monographs where both forms were 
recognized, the formula for the pilular extract should precede that for the 
powdered extract. 

The preparation of powdered extracts presented some worrisome problems for 
the consideration of the sub-committee. In order to obtain a concentrated extract 
freed as far as possible from mucilaginous and gummy extractives, so as to 
permit of powdering and dilution in the form of a permanent powder, higher 
alcoholic menstruums had to be adopted than were required, as a rule, for the 
pilular extracts. Where the drug contained any appreciable amount of oil or 
fat it was found that this had to be removed before a satisfactory powdered 
extract could be produced. Hence, in the Powdered I-xtracts of Aconite Root, 
Colchicum Corm, Nux Vomica and Physostigma, purified petroleum benzin 
extractions had to be made to remove the fat, and in some cases, the recovery 
of the alkaloid from the benzin solutions became necessary. These added manipu- 
lations complicated somewhat the processes. 

The standardizing of potent galenical preparations, wherever possible, 1s 
now an established principle in our Pharmacopeeia, and the Ninth Revision has 
carried this out more fully than heretofore. In the [-xtracta, this presented to 
the committee the problem of selecting proper diluents by which concentrated 
extracts could be reduced to the standard adopted. Our experiments led to the 
adoption of powdered starch dried at 100° C. or, in some cases, a mixture of 
powdered and dried starch and magnesium oxide as the diluent for powdered 
extracts. In the introductory chapter on [-xtracts, however, permisston has been 
given to the manufacturers to use other inert diluents, such as sugar, sugar of 
milk, powdered glyeyrrhiza, magnesium carbonate or the finely powdered drug 
or mare from which the extract was made. A satisfactory diluent must be inert 
from a therapeutic standpoint, as well as chemically. It is difficult to select one 
substance that will prove pre-eminently satisfactory for all of the extracts. The 
committee had some difficulty in coming to a conclusion as to the proper diluent 
to recommend for reducing the standardized solid extracts. The final selection 
was glucose, as possessing the requisite qualification of being inert. Yet this has 
not proven altogether satisfactory and it may be possible that some other substance 
may yet be proposed as a substitute for glucose, and suggestions in this respect 
are invited. 

The selection of a proper menstruum for each extract likewise required con- 
siderable experimentation. The U.S. P. VIII directed that [Extract of Bella- 
donna Leaves be made with a menstruum of two volumes of alcohol and one 
volume of water. With many samples of the drug, the manufacturers found that 
if the drug were completely exhausted with this menstruum that the yield was 
large and the extract was deficient in alkaloidal content. Hence, in the U.S. P. 
IX, a stronger alcoholic menstruum has been directed, namely, three volumes 
of alcohol and one volume of water, so as to reduce the amount of extractive 
and permit of maintaining the alkaloidal standard. 

extract of Ergot, U.S. P. VIII, was a roundabout process copied after the 
British Pharmacopeeia and yielded a small amount of extract associated with 
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sodium chloride and at a very high cost. The committee was convinced that 
hydrochloric acid in proper proportion should be added to the alcoholic menstruum 
used in the extraction of ergot. Several of the samples of ergot worked with 
by the committee contained relatively large proportions of oil, and, unless this 
was removed, the resulting extract was granular and oily. Hence, in order to 
obtain a smooth and homogeneous product, the oil had to be removed from the 
ergot by purified petroleum benzin before it was percolated with the alcoholic 
menstruum. 

In Pure Extract of Glyeyrrhiza two changes are to be noted: The first is 
the use of chloroform water, following the initial menstruum a mixture of ammonia 
water and water, to complete the exhaustion of the drug. The purpose of 
the chloroform water is that decomposition in both the drug and in the percolate 
before concentration, which is prone to take place in warm weather, may be 
prevented. The second change is the omission of the five percent of glycerin 
which was directed in the lighth Revision. [Experience has shown that pure 
extract of glycyrrhiza made with this small amount of glycerin is apt to become 
moldy. ‘This is possibly due to the percentage of glycerin being insufficient to 
act as a preservative, and in this dilution it actually serves to provide a suitable 
field tor the culture of molds. 

A small percentage of tartaric acid was found to aid materially in the ex- 
haustion of hydrastis. Hence, in the Powdered Extract of Hydrastis, 5 grammes 
of that acid is directed for each 1000 grammes of drug extracted. 

In the U.S. P. VIIL formula for k:xtract of Nux Vomica, the nux vomica 
was first exhausted with a menstruum of acetic acid and water, and the con 
centrated acetic extract then treated with alcohol. In the formula of the 
U.S. P. IX, the extraction of nux vomica is made with a mixture of three 
volumes of alcohol and one volume of water, which menstruum extracts the 
drug and yields an extract Which when purified by the removal of the fat, appears 
to be entirely satisfactory. 

extract of Malt instead of being directed to be evaporated “ to the consistence 
of thick honey,” which is not at all definite, is now directed to have a specific 
gravity of not less than 1.35 nor more than 1.40. 

The fluidextracts recognized in the U.S. P. are, in number, greatly in excess 
of those recognized by any of the other pharmacopeeias. In the endeavor to 
improve on the U.S. P. VIII formulas, the sub-committee made several hundred 
experiments, trying various menstruums and methods of manipulations. For the 
first time in the revisions of the U.S. Pharmacopreia, fractional or divided 
percolation is directed. This process, Type Process C, is now not only permis 
sible, but is officially directed to be emploved in the fluidextracts of .\conite, 
Aromatic Powder and Pitter Orange Peel. 

The type samples prepared by several of the committees which had worked 
with this class of preparations in the previous revisions had been preserved and 
reports on these were secured. The original samples, wherever available, were 
carefully inspected and the changes both in amount and character of precipitate 
noted. The experiments led to the adoption of a number of changes in the 
menstruums directed and, for several, entirely new formulas were introduced. 


In the following fluidextracts an increase in the alcoholic strength of the 
menstruum directed is to be noted: Bitter Orange Peel, Belladonna Root. Buchu. 
Guarana, Hyoscyamus, Pilocarpus, Podophyllum, Sarsaparilla, Staphisagra, 
Sumbul and Uva Ursi. 
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Numerous complaints showed that it was practically the universal opinion 
that in the Fluidextract of Buchu of the Eighth Revision, the menstruum of three 
volumes of alcohol and one volume of water was incorrect, and alcohol is now 
directed. 

\ reduction in the alcoholic strength of the menstruum is to be noted in the 
following fluidextracts: Gelsemium, Ipecac, Senna and Triticum. 

The U.S. P. VIIL directed that Fluidextract of Cascara Sagrada should be 
made with a menstruum of four volumes of alcohol and six volumes of water. 
(ur knowledge of cascara sagrada and its constituents now permits us to direct 
the extraction of the drug with hot water and the addition of the alcohol to the 
concentrated aqueous percolate as a preservative only. This improvement has 
been made in both the fluidextract of cascara sagrada and in the powdered 
extract, in both of which the extraction of the drug is directed to be made 
with water. 

The Aromatic Fluidextract of Cascara Sagrada of the U.S. P. VIII was 
criticized in several respects. First, the attempt to extract the glyeyrrhiza along 
with the cascara sagrada by the use of magnesium oxide. The proper solvent 
for licorice is, beyond any question, ammonia water and the extraction of these 
two drugs should not be made together, as either magnesium oxide or calcium 
oxide is the required alkali for the extraction of cascara sagrada. The flavoring 
with compound spirit of orange was likewise criticized. In the formula directed 
in the U.S. P. IX, these objections have been met by directing the use of pure 
extract of glycyrrhiza and a change in the aromatics to a combination of the 
oils of anise, cassia, coriander, and methy] salicylate. Any slight tinge of bitter- 
ness remaining is drowned by the further addition of 1 gramme of saccharin 
to the 1000 mils of product. 

In Fluidextract of Cinchona the addition of 100 mils of diluted hydrochloric 
acid to the menstruum was found necessary in order to exhaust the drug. With- 
out this addition of acid, the resulting fluidextract failed to represent even 
approximately the total amount of alkaloid in official cinchona bark. 

In Fluidextract of Colchicum Seed, while no change is made in the menstruum 
of two volumes of alcohol and one volume of water, some means had to be 
adopted to remove the oil which is extracted, possibly largely mechanically, and 
separates in the fluidextract. Hence, in the formula for this fluidextract, the 
preliminary treatment of the drug with purified petroleum benzin is now directed. 

The Digitalis preparations present an interesting study. It developed that in 
the preparations of digitalis containing a large percentage of water, deterioration 
rapidly takes place. Turther, that the deterioration in the presence of acids was 
very much more rapid and that an acetic preparation of digitalis very soon lost 
its efficiency. This can be explained on the ground that digitalis contains gluco- 
sidal principals and likewise an acid constituent, and in aqueous or dilute alcoholic 
preparations a reaction takes place between these constituents by which the 
glucosides are decomposed. In the fat-free tincture of digitalis, the acid is 
neutralized and thus the increased permanency of this preparation is explained. 

A material increase in the percentage of alcohol in the official preparations of 
digitalis was indicated and the fluidextract instead of being directed to be made 
with a menstruum of diluted alcohol, is now directed to be made with a menstruum 
of five volumes of alcohol and one volume of water. For the same reason, the 
alcoholic strength of the tincture has been increased by the use of a menstruum 
composed of three volumes of alcohol and one volume of water in place of 
diluted alcohol. 


| 
| 
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In Fluidextract of Ergot, the U.S. P. IX has returned to the recommendation 
of Dr. I. R. Squibb and directs in the menstruum the use of 20 mils of hydro- 
chloric acid in place of 20 Ce. of acetic acid of the U.S. P. VIII. 

In the Fluidextract of Frangula, the similarity of this drug to Cascara Sagrada 
has suggested that the same method of preparation should be adopted for both 
fluidextracts and this was found to be entirely feasible. So Fluidextract of 

3uckthorn Bark is now directed to be made by hot aqueous percolation and the 
alcohol added to the concentrated infusion as a preservative only. 

In the Fluidextract of Glycyrrhiza, we note an entire change in the formula. 
The U.S. P. VIII directed the extraction of glycyrrhiza with boiling water, thus 
obtaining a large amount of inert matter which it was difficult to remove by the 
subsequent manipulation directed. The new formula directs the extraction of 
the drug with a menstruum of ammonia water and chloroform water, and 
completing the exhaustion with chloroform water. The first portion of the 
percolate is set aside as a reserve. The alcohol is directed to be added only as 
a preservative. The waste of this solvent in the previous formula is thus avoided. 

In Fluidextract of Ipecac, the attempt has been made tO produce a miscible 
fluidextract from which a syrup could be made by simple admixture instead of 
the roundabout process for the preparation of the syrup directed in the U.S. P. 
VIII. Instead of extracting the drug with a menstruum of three volumes of 
alcohol and one volume of water and obtaining in the product resinous and other 
inert materials which had to be precipitated out in the preparation of the syrup, 
the attempt was to produce by the use of a menstruum of diluted hydrochloric 
acid, alcohol and water, a miscible fluidextract. This appears to have been over- 
looked, however, in the Syrup of Ipecac, as the formula of the U.S. P. VIII 
has still been retained, and the syrup will unnecessarily contain acetic acid in 
addition to the hydrochloric acid. 

In the Fluidextract of Lobelia, the menstruum formerly directed was a mix- 
ture of acetic acid and water. This is now displaced by a menstruum of acetic 
acid and diluted alcohol, which promises a stable and active preparation. 

In the Fluidextract of Nux Vomica, the acetic acid directed in the U.S. P. 
VIII has been deleted from the menstruum, as a menstruum of alcohol and 
water in the proportion of three volumes of alcohol and one volume of water 
directed has been found to be satisfactory. Acetic acid dissolves from nux- 
vomica substances which later continue to precipitate and cause trouble in the 
preparations and there appears to be no necessity for any acid in this fluidextract. 

In Fluidextract of Squill, we have one of the most important changes made 
in this class of preparations. Squill presents a troublesome problem. Its large 
content of mucilage and sugar makes it difficult to percolate with the ordinary 
solvents. The U.S. P. VIII directed that Fluidextract of Squill should be made 
by percolating 1000 Gm. of the drug with a menstruum of acetic acid and water 
until 1000 Ce. of percolate was obtained. No attempt whatever was made to 
exhaust the drug or to obtain a fluidextract of full strength, even if it were 
possible to carry out the instructions and percolate the drug with this dilute 
acetic acid menstruum. 

The process now directed was proposed by Dr. J. M. Francis. The squill is 
first exhausted with a menstruum of two volumes of alcohol and one volume of 
water, and with a hydro-alcoholic menstruum of this strength squill can be 
percolated. The percolate is then concentrated and alcohol is added to precipitate 
out the mucilage and sugars. The alcoholic liquid decanted from the syrupy 
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residue is again concentrated and made up to the requisite volume by the addition 
of diluted alcohol. This is necessarily a tedious and an expensive process, but 
vields a fluidextract of squill which appears to be permanent and fully represents 
the activity of the drug. 

In Fluidextract of Senega, a change in manipulation is to be noted. The 
alcoholic strength of the menstruum remains the same as in the previous edition, 
but no alkali is added to the menstruum. Solution of potassium hydroxide ts 
eliminated from the formula and in place thereof ammonia water is added to 
the finished product until a faint alkaline reaction is produced. The reason for 
this change in manipulation is that precipitation and gelatinization in fluidextract 
of senega is prevented by maintaining an alkaline liquid. The alkali that gives 
the best results is ammonia water, and in order to insure alkalinity being main- 
tained, this is added in slight excess to the finished product. 

The Eighth Revision directed that Fluidextract of Senna should be made 
with a menstruum of diluted alcohol and that-the drug should be previously 
percolated with alcohol to remove the griping principle. This preliminary treat- 
ment with alcohol-and drying of the drug is very expensive. The U.S. P. IN 
endeavors to obtain the same results by preparing the fluidextract by using a 
weaker alcoholic menstruum composed of one volume of alcohol and two volumes 
of water and omitting the preliminary extraction of the drug with alcohol. 

In the Tinctures, several changes are of special interest. In Tincture of 
Arnica, in order to insure the exhaustion of the drug, interrupted percolation 
is directed. 

In Tineture of Cantharides, a process of maceration with warm alcohol 
directed. The cantharides directed (10 percent) can never be fully extracted by 
the alcohol and all we can succeed in doing is to make a saturated alcoholic solution 
of the active constituent, and this is attained by macerating at a temperature of 
to 55° C. 

In Compound Tincture of Gentian, the addition of glycerin and the reduction 
of the alcoholic strength to that of diluted alcohol is to be noted. 

In Tincture of Iodine, in order to insure the solution of the iodine, 50 mils of 
water per liter is added. 

Tincture of Kino of the U.S. P. VIII was not a satisfactory preparation. 
The addition of glycerin and the attempt at filtration meant a long exposure 
with associated contamination which engendered enzymic action and the early 
gelatinization of the product. The U.S. P. IX directs the extraction of the kino 
ina flask with boiling water, the alcohol being added to the cooled decoction and 
the tincture decanted and strained. By this simplified process, exposure of the 
kino is avoided and a more permanent preparation is secured. 

‘Tincture of Nux Vomica is now directed to be made directly from the powdered 
drug by percolation with the menstruum and then assayed, the standard being 
fixed at total alkaloids .25 Gam. in 100 mils instead of strychnine 0.1 Gm. 

In Tineture of Sanguinaria, hydrochloric acid is directed in place of acetic 
acid, with the alcoholic strength of the menstruum remaining the same as in 
the previous revision. One has but to try the use of hydrochloric acid in the 
extraction of sanguinaria to note its value for this purpose. 

In the Tincture of Strophanthus, we note a decided improvement over the 
formula of the U.S. P. VIII. Strophanthus is a drug that is very difficult to 
extract and its large percentage of disagreeable fat is another iroublesome 
factor. The U.S. P. VIII directed that the tincture be made with a menstruum 
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consisting of 65 volumes of alcohol and 35 volumes of water without previously 


defatting the drug. 


The resulting tincture was cloudy from separated oil and 


was exceedingly nauseating because of the presence of the fat. 
The medical use of strophanthus is such that this nauseating tendency of 


the preparation should be eliminated. 


The formula of the U.S. P. IX is a 


decided improvement over that of the previous edition in that the drug is 


first defatted by preliminary treatment with purified petroleum benzin. 


The use 


of alcohol 95 percent as the menstruum is likewise to be commended as more 
nearly extracting the drug and yielding a more definite preparation. 


UNUSUAL METHODS OF 
GLING NARCOTICS. 


SMUG- 


\uthorities of the Chicago house of cor- 
rection have discovered that quantities of nar- 
cotic drugs are smuggled constantly to pris- 


oner-patients in the “ dope” cure hospital and 
that morphine, heroin and cocaine are intro- 
duced by mysterious underground channels. 
It was only after long vigils that kisses were 
discovered to be one agency which enabled 
patients to get such drugs, the morphine 
heing in capsules transferred from mouth to 
mouth. 

For a long time the smuggling of contra- 
band drugs into the Bridewell has threatened 
to render ineffective the famous Sceleth drug 
cure in use there. The authorities have been 


powerless to stop the contraband _ traffic. 


Crude methods have been detected and 
suppressed. 

Oranges arrived in such notable quantities 
as tO arouse suspicion and an analysis re- 
vealed that most of the oranges sent to the 
prisoners contained from fifty to sixty grains 
of morphine. The fruit had been impreg- 
nated by means of a hypodermic needle stuck 


through the skin. 


HELP WANTED. 
Don't get scared out of your boots. The 
that pharmacy are not big 
enough to overthrow it; not by a long shot. 
But if the 
going to limit their defense of the 


evils threaten 


practitioners of pharmacy are 
calling 
to the resoluting, orating, vociferous con 
demning, and the like, with which they have 
“fought” their battles, it 
take more than a fortieth-rate evil to give 
pharmacy the deathblow. Get this in your 
It isn’t the strength of pharmacy’s 


so long will not 


head: 
enemies—they are pitifully weak—that bodes 
ill for pharmacy; it is the weakness, the 
lethargy, the internal bickering and suspicion 
of pharmacists. (From N. A. R. 2D. Journal.) 
TEAM-WORK. 

The good will of members is a valuable 
asset of an association. 
hostile invading force 


and éssential 
wishes constitute an 
active microbes that infect the confidence of 
those who might otherwise be induced to 
affiliate with an association. 

Judgment on the results of a baseball game 
is largely based on the man in the box, but 
victory is usually dependent on team-work. 
The success of an association is dependent on 
cooperation; we all have an important part 
to act. 


PHARMACEUTICAL FORMULAS 


PROPOSED FOR A. PH. A. RECIPE BOOK 


Thus far a collection of 114 Pharmaceutical Formulas has been compiled and published 


in THE JouRNAL, Vol. I, pp. 169, 366, 505, 637, 760 and 1307 (Feb. to Nov. 1912). 


Jeginning 


with the March 1916 number these Formulas will be continued in monthly instalments by 
the Committee, and all members of the American Pharmaceutical Association are earnestly 
requested to render assistance by sending suitable formulas and criticisms to the Chairman, 


No. 357. 
GELATINUM OLEI RICINL. 
Castor Oil Jelly. 
Stearic Acid 
Sodium Hydroxide (U.S. P.)... 


90.0 mils 
2.5 Gm. 


0.6 Gm. 
0.1 Gm. 
Oil of Peppermint 0.2 mil 


Alcohol 5.0 mils 


Dissolve the sodium hydroxide in the alco- 
hol, add the castor oil and stearic acid, heat 
until combined and add the other ingredients, 
then allow to cool. 


No. 358. 
PULVIS OLEI RICINI, 
Castor Oil Powder 
Castor Oil 50 mils 


Mix. 
No. 359 
BRASS POLISH. 


Oleic AGI 1 pound 


Infusorial Earth 1 pound 
1 pound 


1 gal. 


Benzin 

Dissolve the wax in the oleic acid, by aid 
of heat, cool and add the other ingredients. 


No. 360. 


BRASS POLISH. 

4 ounces 
4 ounces 
2 pounds 
1 gal. 


Powd. Silica (very fine) 


Mix. 


Otto RAUBENHEIMER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
No. 361. 
SILVER POLISH. 


16 ounces 
1 ounce 


White Infusorial Earth ....... 
Potassium Hydroxide ......... 
lot Water 


Dissolve the soap in the hot water, add the 
earth, then the potassium hydroxide dis- 


solved in an ounce of hot water. Mix well. 
No. 362. 
HAND PASTE. 
Powdered Pumice ............ 1 pound 


Hot Water, a sufficient quantity, 
To make 8 pounds 


Mix. 


No. 363. 


HEKTOGRAPH MASS. 


9 ounces 
30 av. ounces 
19 ounces 


Gelatin 
Glycerin 


Soak the gelatin in the water for an hour, 
heat until dissolved, add the glycerin, strain, 
pour into pans, skim and let cool. 


Contributed by the Chairman. 
No. 364. 


HEADACHE COLOGNE. 


Perfumed Spirit N. F. [V (Cologne 
As good as any, 
Setter than most! 
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ounces 
2 pints 
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No. 365. 
ELIXIR CARII, 
Elixir of Caraway. 
Kuemmel. 


Elixir of Anise, N. F. 1V.... . 200 mils 


No. 366. 

TINCTURA EPISCOPALIS. ESSENTIA EPISCOPALIS. 
Bischof-Essenz. 

Tincture of Cinnamon 50 mils 
Tincture of Bitter Orange Peel.. 200 mils 
Oil of Clove 2 drops 
Oil of Orange 


5 drops 
20 drops 


Mix and filter. 

Use one teaspoonful and about 75 Gm. of 
sugar to flavor and sweeten one bottle of red 
wine, or for use in a punch. 


No. 367. 


PEROXIDE HAND CLEANSER. 


Sodium Perborate .............. 175 Gm. 
Pumice, powdered ............... 75 Gm. 
750 Gm, 


(Seifens. Ztg., 1915, 909.) 


No. 368. 

ELIXIR E SUCCO LIQUIRITLE, ELIXIR PECTORALIS, 
ELIXIR) PECTORALE, ELIXIR REGIS DANL®. 
ELIXIR RINGELMANNI. BREAST ELIXIR. BRUST- 
ELINIR, 

I. 

Pure Extract Glycyrrhiza ........ 30 Gm. 

Ammonia Water 5 Gm. 

Alcohol, 90 percent ............... 24 Gm. 


Dissolve the extract in the fennel water, 
add this solution to the ammonia water and 
set aside for 36 hours. Then add the solu- 
tion of oil in alcohol, shake well and leave 
stand for 8 days. Decant the clear portion 
and filter the balance in a well-covered fun- 
nel, so as to avoid loss of ammonia. 

Breast elixir is brown and free from pre- 


cipitate. 
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II. 


The older German Pharmacopeeias and 


other standards use this alternate formula: 


Pure Extract 30 Gm. 
Anisated Spirit Ammonia, 


Mix and set aside for some time at a tem- 
perature of about 20° C. and then filter. 


No. 369. 


PULVIS DENTIFRICIUS ALBUS. 
E 
E. B. 
Precipitated Calcium Carbonate... 745 Gm. 
Magnesium Carbonate ........... 250 Gm. 
Oil of Peppermint 5 Gm. 
If. 
Ph. Aust. VIII. 
Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 79 Gm. 
Magnesium Carbonate ........... 10 Gm. 
No. 370. 
PULVIS DENTIFRICIUS NIGER. 
Ph. Aust. VIII. 
Charcoal, 
Cinchona, 
Sage, equal parts. 
Make a fine powder. 
No. 371. 
CAMPHORA CUM CRETA, 
Camphor with Chalk. 
Camphorated Chalk.” 
B.. 
Camphor, in fine powder ......... 10 Gm. 
Precepitated Chalk 90 Gm. 


Triturate the camphor with a small quan- 
tity of alcohol, add the chalk, and pass 
through a fine sieve. 

A refreshing, cleansing and entirely harm- 
It should be stored in a coo! 
camphor by 


less dentifrice. 


avoid loss’ of 


place to 
evaporation. 
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No. 372. 
PULVIS DENTIFRICIUS CUM CAMPHORA. 


Camphorated Tooth Powder. 
E.. B. 


Camphor, finely powdered 


Orris, finely powdered............ 
Precipitated Calcium Carbonate... 320 Gm. 


Magnesium Carbonate ............ 90 Gm, 
No. 373. 
PULVIS DENTIFRICIUS SAPONATUS LASSAR. 


Lassar’s Tooth Powder. 
E. B. 


Precipitated Calcium Carbonate... 100 Gm. 


Pumice, fine powder ........... 25 Gm. 
Potassium Chlorate, powdered.... 2.5 Gm. 
POWER 25 Gm. 
Oil of Peppermint ............... 1 Gm. 
No. 374. 
PULVIS DENTIFRICIUS JENKINS. 
Jenkins’ Tooth Powder 
Dresd. 
Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 30 Gm. 
Pumice, in fine powder, 
Soap, powdered, of each ...... 7.5 Gm. 
Oil of Wintergreen 8 drops 
This is the formula of the celebrated 


American dentist, Dr. Jenkins, in Dresden, 
Germany. 

No. 375. 

PULVIS DENTIFRICIUS PUSINELLI. 


Pusinelli’s Tooth Powder. 


Dresd. 
Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 25 Gm. 
Potassium Chlorate, powdered. 12.5 Gm. 
Orris, POWGETER 5 Gm. 
Cuttle Fish Bone, fine powder... 5 Gm. 
Myrrh, fine powder............ 2.5 Gm. 
Oil of Peppermint ............. 6 drops 

No. 376. 

PULVIS DENTIFRICIUS SPINNER. 
Spinner’s Tooth Powder. 

Dresd. 
Precipitated Calcium Carbonate.. 60 Gm. 
Magnesium Carbonate ........... 4 Gm. 
Orris, powdered .......... 2 Gm. 
Oil of Peppermint 6 drops 
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No. 377. 
PULVIS DENTIFRICIUS CARBOLLSATUS. 
Carbolated Tooth Powder. 
* Carbolic Tooth Powder.” 
Liquefied Phenol, 
Oil of Rose Geranium........... 0.5 mil 
Precip. Calcium Carbonate....... 100 Gm 


(Apoth. Ztg., 1915, p. 175.) 


No. 378. 

PASTA DENTIFRICIA CARBOLISATA, 
Carbolated Tooth Paste. 
“Carbolic Tooth Paste.” 

Carbolated Tooth Powder, No. 377 100 Gm. 
Mucilage Tragacanth, 
Glycerin, of each, a sufficient quantity, 
To make a paste of proper consistence. 
(Apoth. Ztg., 1915, p. 175.) 
No. 379. 
PASTA DENTIFRICIA ANTISEPTICA. 


Antiseptic Tooth Paste. 
Hess. 


Precip. Calcium Carbonate....... 140 Gm. 
Potassium Chlorate, powdered 30 Gm. 
Asomatic Tincture .. << 10 Gm. 
Oil of Peppermint .............. 10 drops 
Potassium Carbonate ............ 1 Gm 
Glycerin, 


Water, of each a sufficient quantity. 


Triturate the first 6 ingredients and make 
into a soft paste with a mixture of equal 
parts of glycerin and water. Dissolve potas 
sium carbonate and carmine in 10 mils of 
water and mix this solution into the paste. 

This formula is about the most sensible 
which has come to the notice of the Chair- 
man, inasmuch as the quantity of glycerin is 
not specified. It can readily be seen that 
according to its density calcium carbonate 
will absorb different amounts of liquids. 


No. 380. 


SYRUPUS POTASSIT GUAIACOLSULPHONATIS. 
Sirupus Kalii Sulfoguajacolici. 
Guakalin. Sirolin. 


E. B. 


Potassium Guaiacolsulphonate 7 Gm 
Pistitied Water 23 mils 


=> 
i} 
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Dissolve without application of heat. 
Guaiacolsulphonate is Thiocol.”” Particulars 
about this chemical can be found in V..\V.R., 
1913, p. 124. 

No. 381. 


SYRUPUS GUAIACOLI COMPOSITUS, 


Ph. Aust. VIII. 


Potassium Sulfoguaiacolate ...... 10 Gm. 
40 Gm. 
Dissolve the salt in water and add the 
syrup. 
No. 382. 

SOLUTIO CALCIIT CHLORH YDROPHOSPHATIS, 
Solution de chlorhydrophosphate calcique, 
Pautauberge. 

Lux. 

Calcium Phosphate ....... 20 

Distilled Water, a sufficient quantity, 
Dissolve cold. 

No. 383. 

SOLUTION PAUTAUBERGE CREOSOTEE. 
Calcium Chlorhydrophosphate ... 150 Gm. 
Acid 30 Gm. 
Crocated Tinct. Opium N. F. IV. 25 Gm. 
Water, a sufficient quantity, 

(Ph. Ztg., 1913, No. 92.) 


No. 384, 
CAPSUL2 CREOSOTI CUM IODOFORMIO, 


Capsules Pautauberge. 


Calcium Phosphate 15 Gm. 
Divide into 50 capsules. 
(Apoth. Ztg., 1915, p. 183.) 
No. 385. 
PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS ALBUS, 
Schneeberger Snuff. 
D. M. 
75 Gm. 
Perfume Oil, No. 386 ............ 1 Gm. 


In this improved formula the powdered 
soap replaces the white hellebore, which was 
used in the orginal recipe. 
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No. 386. 


MISTURA ODORIFERA, OLEUM MILLEFLORUM, 


Perfume 


D. M. 
Oil of Bergamot 45 mils 
Oil of Lavender ......:... mils 
Oil of Cassia ...... 2 mils 
Oil of Clove ...... 2. mils 
Oil of Wintergreen 1 mil 
Coumlarin ........ 0.5 Gm. 


No. 387. 
PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS 


Menthol Snuff. 
Muench. 


MENTHOL1, 


No. 388. 
PULVIS MENTHOLI COMPOSITUS. 
Compound Menthol Snuff. 
* Mentholin.”’ 
E. B. 
Sozojodol-Sodium 2 Gm. 
ot 48 Gm 
No. 389. 
PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS CUM MENTHOL, 
Menthol Snuff. 
F. M. G. 
Powdered Roasted Coffee ..... 
No. 390. 
PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS VIRIDIS. 
Green Snuff. 
Ph. Aust. VIII. 
Soap, 
Orris, of each 10 Gm. 
Lavender Flowers, 
Sage, 
Majoram, 


Make into a fine powder. 


_ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 
“ All papers presented to the Association and its branches shall become the property of 


the Association, with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other 
publication than those of the Association, except by consent of the Committee on Publica- 


tion.”—By-Laws, Chapter X, Art. III. 


Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches should be mailed to the Editor on the 


day following the meeting, if possible. 
with wide spaces between the lines. 


Minutes should be plainly written, or typewritten, 
Care should be taken to give proper names correctly, 


and manuscript should be signed by the reporter. 


CHICAGO. 
The Branch of the 
Pharmaceutical Association held its regular 
monthly meeting, Tuesday, November 21, at 
the new quarters of the University of Illinois 
Pharmacy, 701 South Wood 


Chicago American 


School of 
Street 
This was the date of the formal opening 
of the School and the druggists of the state 
invited by the President of the Uni- 
versity to visit and inspect the new buildings 
and equipment. A meeting of the Executive 
Iinois 
Association was held during the day and 
again with the Branch in the evening. A re 
soard of Phar- 
macy and the officers of other pharmaceutical 


were 


Committee of the Pharmaceutical 


ception was given the State 


organizations. 

\s President Craig was in New York, Ex- 
President H. Wells presided. The 
meeting was in the nature of a general con- 


James 
ference on coming state legislative matters 
relating to pharmacy. 

Dean W. B 


the visitors. He 


Day extended a welcome to 
spoke of the early strug- 
College 
the part of the Alumni and Faculty 


les of the and the many years’ 
effort on 
now had borne fruit in the buildings 
and equipment which those present had the 
to his 


pleasure of inspecting. He referred 


twenty-four years of service with the school 
and expressed his joy in the realization of 
the hopes and efforts of so many years. The 
fact was pointed out that the school belongs 
[linois 


pharmacists of the 


to the pharmacists of and it rests 


state to deter 


With the 


mine how successful and how serviceable to 


pharmacy the 


institution shall be made. He 


indicated some of the ways in which the 


school can be of real service to pharmacists 


and dwelt upon the outlook under the higher 


entrance requirements which had been re- 
garded by some as likely to decrease the at- 
tendance—a_ prediction which fortunately 
has not been realized. The present classes, 
numbering 160 students, while somewhat 
smaller than last year, are fully up to the ex- 
the 
attendance will continue to grow steadily 


pectations and the prospects are that 
from year to year. He referred especially to 
thir- 
and the excellent showing that 


the large number of women students 
teen in all 
they are making in their studies. 

President Denton, of the I.Ph.A., presented 
the proposed legislative bills that had been 
discussed in the Executive Committee meet- 
ing and (1) 
An amendment to the pharmacy law requir- 
ing graduation from a reputable college or 


summarized them as follows: 


school of pharmacy before candidate could 
he admitted to the examination for registered 
pharmacist by the State Board of Pharmacy. 
(2) A bill restricting the sale of pharma- 
ceutical preparations, containing more than 
2 percent of alcohol, to registered pharma- 
(3) A bill prohibiting the use of trade 
high 


cists. 
coupons or restricting their use by 
license. 

President John J. Chwatal, of the Chicago 
Retail Druggists’ Association, heartily en- 
dorsed these proposed legislative measures, 
held that they would very materially benefit 
pharmacy in the state and additionally safe- 
euard the public and pledged the support of 
the C.R.D. A. 


\ssociation of 


Christensen, of the Na- 
Pharmacy, 


Secretary 
tional Boards of 
spoke especially on the prerequisite require- 
ment, heartily endorsed it and believed that 
the very strong pharmaceutical and public 
sentiment back of it would carry it to suc- 
cess before the legislature and the governor. 
He mentioned the fact that a similar bill was 
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to be presented to eighteen state legislatures 
this winter. 
Frank J. Butler, president of the 
3oard of Pharmacy, stated that the Board 
heartily endorsed the prerequisite proposi- 
tion and would urge its passage into law. 
Mrazek, president of the Alumni 
of of Illinois 
School of Pharmacy, reviewed 
activities of the in 
work. The Alumni of the school now num- 
ber 1700, of which than 1000 are in 
Personal work with the state sena- 
favor of good 


State 


Leo L. 
\ssociation the University 
briefly the 
Association legislative 
more 
Illinois. 
tors and representatives in 
legislation and in opposition to bad legisla- 
tion will have a great influence. He espe- 
cially endorsed the proposed bills and also 
the University appropriation bills. 

Secretary F. C. Dodds of the State Board 
of Pharmacy, endorsed the proposed meas- 
ures but strongly urged upon the Association 
the necessity of personal work with the legis- 
lature. He said that a capable man must be 
on the job to push such legislation as you 
want and have him backed up with delega- 
tions supporting the measures. 

H. Potts, of Na 


Retail Druggists, dis- 


Secretary Thomas the 
tional Association of 
cussed some recent court decisions bearing 
the Anti-Narcotic Law and 
showed how druggists 
national legislation to protect their interests. 

Dr. Bernard  Fantus, the 
Medical College of the University, discussed 
relations between physicians and pharmacists 
and expressed the belief that pharmacy in 
time will become the laboratory branch of 
medicine that of pharmacy 
should train a class of young men and women 
fully qualified to perform all pharmaceutical, 
diagnostic 


on Harrison 


must also watch 


representing 


and schools 


chemical, bacteriological and 
assay work. 

The meeting adjourned with an expression 
of thanks from Dean Day to the visitors for 


enthusiasm. 


their interest and 
GATHERCOAL, 


Secretary. 
CINCINNATI. 


The spirit of the true pharmacy is not dead. 
This was amply emphasized by the generous 
response to “ An Open Call to All Pharma- 
cists of and Vicinity to Learn 
the New 
the Cincinnati Branch of the 


Cincinnati 
Pharmacopeeia,” a call issued by 
\merican Phar- 
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November 


maceutical Association for the 
meeting. 

After the routine business of the Associa- 
tion was disposed of, Mr. Frank H. Free- 
ricks paid a high tribute to the worth and 
work of who lately 


passed away, and who as a pharmacist, teacher 


Dr. Julius Eichberg, 
and physician enjoyed the highest esteem of 
his co-workers and friends during the whole 
of his busy career. 

Action was taken upon the demise of Dr. 
E. S. McKee, a member of this branch, who 
passed away in South America, while travel- 
health. 
l-reericks, 
draft 


ing restore his shattered Presi- 


dent Otis 
Werner and Thiesing a committee to 


to 
appointed Messrs. 
appropriate resolution of condolence 

\ motion to have this branch endorse Prop- 
osition No. 2 to continue Year Book was lost, 
same being held to be rather a matter of 
individual expression. 

President Otis then 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Frank Cain, who 


introduced the first 


spoke at length upon changes, additions and 
deletions in the new Pharmacoperia, laying 
Products: 


particular stress upon Biological 


gum-like substance, 


naming agar-agar, a 
typifying the lowest form of organism: Dias 
tase, a mixture of amylolytic enzymes, ob- 


tained from germinating malt, these having 


the property of converting starch into dex 
trose and other sugars, which action, however 
ceases in excess of 1 percent acid: Hypo 


physis Sicea, or Desiccated Pituitary Body, 
the posterior lobe obtained from the pituitary 
hody of cattle, cleaned, dried and powdered, 
is assayed physiologically on animals and is 
used as a substitute for Ergot: Liquor Hypo 
physis is a slightly acidulated aqueous solu 
tion of the active, water-soluble principles of 
the above. 

He to \nti- 
diphtheric Serum, purified and dried, as well 


\ntitetanic 


gave attention the serums: 


as. the addition, Serum: 
Suprarenalum Siccum, the suprarenal glands 
of animals, which are used for food hy man, 

hemostatic and local 


it is the Adrenalin of 


new 


and exert astringent 
anesthetic properties : 
the British Pharmacopreia. 


synthetically, 


These products 


are also formed such as 
\drenin, which give rise of blood pressure 
and act as powerful hemostatic. 

Thyroidum Siccum, the dried thyroid glands 
of animals, which are used as food by man 
and containing not less than 0.1 nor more than 


).23 percent of iodine in thyroid combination. 


| 
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The United States Pharmacopceia directs an 
it may be given in doses of 0.1 Gm.; 
is recommended in goiter and obesity. 

Virus Vaccinicum—Smallpox Vaccine, the 


assay ; 


pustules of vaccinia or cowpox from healthy 
vaccinated animals of the bovine species, pre- 
pared under aseptic conditions. All vaccines 
must be under Governmental protection, re- 
garding mode of manufacture and dating. 
siological assays, applicable to drugs for 
which there has been no chemical method of 
a satisfactory nature so far developed. These 
assays direct the drug to be administered to 
animals and the effect noted. From the re- 
sults obtained, the strength of the preparation 
is calculated and proper corrections are made, 
so that the preparation shall conform to the 
standard, which has been adopted. These 
methods of assay are applicable to the mem- 
bers of digitalis group, cannabis, aconite and 
In the case of cannabis 
its the 
standards are compulsory. 


the suprarenal gland. 
and preparations biological assay 
The discussion following Dr. Cain's address 
was led by Prof. C. T. P. 
ticipated in by a number of members. 
Mr. Louis Werner, the next speaker, took 


up the Galenicals: 


Fennel and_ par- 


He prefers to use phenol 
in the pure condition in making Unguentum 
of the 87 this 
change making a more permanent ointment. 
In Unguentum the of 
woolfat the of 
hydrochloric acid in Tincture of Sanguinaria 


Phenolis, instead percent, 


Belladonna, amount 


may be increased; addition 


is good. The changes in mode of preparation 
of tinctures of Kino, Nux Vomica and Iodine 
are commended. Liquor Magnesia Citratis 
has undergone an improvement, the sodium 
salt may be used for that of potassium. The 
change in Volatile Liniment is good, provid 
The 
omission of alcohol in Infusion of Digitalis 


ing a good quality of sesame oil be used. 
is considered excellent, as the new formula 
necessarily insures a freshly prepared infu- 
sion. Mr. Werner was warmly thanked for 
his excellent paper, and was then followed by 
Mr. H. W. Jones, of the Wm. S. Merrell 
(Chemical Co. 

In answer to a statement during previous 
liscussion, that so many preparations in the 
United States Pharmacopeeia, on account of 
the methods of preparation, testing, assaying 
ind standardizing, were becoming almost im- 
possible of manufacture by the pharmacist, 
ind therefore perhaps played into the hands 
of the manufacturing pharmaceutical houses, 
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Mr. Jones took occasion to point out the 
differences between the pharmacists of Eng- 
land and Germany and those of the United 
States; the former countries do not 
licenses unless the applicant is fully qualified 


issue 


to use their respective pharmacopceias, and 
that the United States pharmacist, by work 
and study would soon be able to intelligently 
meet all requirements of his pharmacopeeia, 
pharmaceutically as well as legally. Mr. Jones 
then gave a historical review of the Phar- 
macoperia, as well as the objects of same: he 
noted the changes in expressing directions, 
that they are now in the imperative mode: 
the atomic weight changes, 0 as 16, changing 


the values of volumetric solutions: the in- 
troduction of the term “mils” instead of 
Ce. He considers the addition of synonyms 


as excellent, while the semi-official abbrevia 
tions are entirely superfluous, in some cases 
even dangerous, particularly if the legibility 
of the physician's writing be taken into ac- 
count, as well as the multitude of the coined 
trade names now on the market. 

Cuas. A. APMEYER, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON. 


December 5 


CITY OF 
1916, 
The November meeting of the Branch was 
held at the National College of 
December 4, the members of the Medical So- 


Pharmacy, 


ciety of the District of Columbia being invited 
as guests. 

The subject for consideration was a sym 
posium on the U. S. Pharmacopreia IX, and 
was presented on behalf of the physicians by 
Dr. W. M. Barton and Dr. Noble P. 
and on behalf of the chemist and pharmacist, 
Dr. W. S. Hubbard and Mr. H. C. Fuller. 


Dr. Barton delivered an interesting address 


sarnes, 


discussing the history of the Pharmacopiwia 
and calling attention that in 3 years more the 
100th 
showed that the first convention held, dele- 


anniversary can be celebrated and 
gates from the Medical Society of the D. C 
participated. 

From the point of view of the physician the 
Pharmacopevia had but little of interest to the 
physician until the 8th revision, the 9th revis- 
ion he commended highly and said while pri- 
marily for the use of chemists and pharma 
cists that it was more important than ever to 
the physician. In scope the physician has 
every reason to be pleased as many worthless 
remedies have been deleted, some however re 


main, and it is regrettable that Salvarsan and 
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many other modern drugs have not been ad- 
mitted, The fact that they are patented or pro- 
tected should in his judgment not exclude 
them from admission. The deletion of many 
complex preparations is a decided advance 
and the physician who desires such compounds 
can and should consult the National Formu- 
lary. The average dose, inaugurated for the 
first time in the U.S. P. VIII, and again fol- 
lowed in the 9th revision, was and is the first 
great act on the part of the revisers to make 
the U.S. P. 
dicted that ere long all medical works in giv 


a physicians’ book and he pre- 
ing doses will follow this plan. The assays 
especially biological assays are vastly impor- 
tant and interesting to the physician. Serums 
and biological products as well as diagnostic 
tests all go to make the book more important 
to the physician than any previous issue. 
The chapter on sterilization was commended 
useful, the 


structural formulas he regrets as they were 


and should prove omission of 
valuable to the physician as well as the 
chemist. In all, he had no hesitancy in saying 
that he considered the U. S. P. IX shows dis- 
tinct advancement and is by far the best that 
has been published. 

Dr. Barnes in his remarks stated that the 
U.S. P. IX showed distinct advancement and 
should be on every physician’s desk and not 
in his library. No book is above criticism, he 
felt, however, that it reflected credit on both 
physician and pharmacist for the advancement 
distinctly shown. The U.S. P. is simplicity 
and that is what is desired, the more known 
about disease the less remedies required, the 
simple prescription gives results not to be 
obtained by complex mixtures or compounds. 
He spoke of some of the shortcomings and 
spoke especially of Compound Syrup of Hy 
pophosphites as having been shown to be use 
less. He was glad to see that the International 


followed, 


agreement to bring about international nomen 


Protocol had _ been closely some 


clature would be most desirable as thereby 
physicians would learn to write prescriptions 
instead of using a language of their own. He 
agreed fully with Dr. Barton in his favorable 
comments of the U.S. P. and said that it was 
so far in advance of recent published diction 
aries that he could not see how the physician 
could get along without the Pharmacopeceia. 
Dr. Hubbard discussed the Pharmacopceia 
as a practical chemist, and called attention 
that many articles now on the open market 


exceeded its requirements, notably Ether, the 
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aliquot part method of assay was severely 
criticized and he predicted that it would prove 
not as accurate as other methods. 
the tests of the U.S. P. are 
pointed out by one manufacturer and_ pub- 
lished in the JoURNAL and from his experience 
he felt that he must concur in this conclusion. 
The book was an exceedingly valuable one for 
the pharmacist as well as the chemist but was 
little appreciated by the latter. 
favorably impressed with the new edition and 


Many of 
rather lax as 


He was most 


especially the index which he considers ex- 
ceptionally fine. The omission of the alcohol 
table at other temperatures than 15.56° he con 
siders a mistake as they saved much time and 
calculations. The alcoholic content as given, 
while to a certain extent is useful, he con 
siders liable to cause trouble if adhered to 
closely. Taking it all together he considers 
the 9th edition a decided advance. 

Mr. Fuller discussed many points and com- 
mended the book as a whole, he felt, however, 
that it standards for 


drugs, so as to be more useful for the chem- 


should contain more 


ist and pharmacist. The general process for 
proximate assays and the various processes 
under the respective drugs or preparations he 
considered less explicit than those of the pre- 
vious edition, so that the book is not as well 
adapted to the use of the student or those 
slightly familiar with such work, for the 
trained chemist it made little difference, but 
the Pharmacopceia to be more generally used, 
and there is no reason why it should not be, 
especially by students, should give more de 
tails especially as to tests and assays. His 
paper in full will be offered for publication in 
the JouRNAL later. 

\fter discussing the subject fully in which 
J. S. P. IX, espe- 
cially Doctors Barton and Barnes, in closing 


all joined in praise for the I 


the discussion, the meeting adjourned after 
tendering a vote of thanks to the speakers. 
S. L. Hiton, Secretary. 
DETROIT. 
the Detroit Branch of the 
Association 


A meeting of 
American Pharmaceutical 
held November 17, at the Wayne County 
Medical Society Building, Chairman F. F. 
Ingram presiding. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 


was 


read and approved. 

In his opening remarks the chairman called 
attention to the importance of the work done 
by the A. Ph. A., comparing it to the work 
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done by the American Medical Association 
for the doctors. A wrong impression pre- 
vails among a good number of druggists re- 
garding the purpose of the A. Ph. A. It is not 
a purely scientific organization but it is in- 
tended to take up any subject that will bene- 
fit pharmacy and with that end in view had 
arranged his programs for the year on that 
basis. He then introduced the first speaker 
of the evening, Mr. J. W. T. Knox, advertis- 
ing manager for Nelson Baker & Co., whose 
subject was “What Makes the Sales.” 

Mr. Knox facetiously remarked in the 
course of his address that salesmanship is not 
the gift of gab and it is not genius but it is 
largely to know your goods and present them 
fairly. 

Mr. J. R. Worden, advertising and 
manager of Frederick Stearns & Co., followed 
Mr. Knox, taking as his subject, “Cost Ac- 
” Following the addresses the chair- 


sales 


counting. 
man requested any one who cared to, to com- 
ment or ask questions and several responded : 
Harry B. Stevens, D. Edmund Perrin, C. A. 
Weaver and others. 

We regret that space does not permit us at 
this time to give the addresses of these gen- 
tlemen. One thing we can say and that is— 
that we were sorry not to have had every 
druggist of the city present to hear them. 
Men holding positions such as they do could 
not help but give ideas that would benefit 
any merchant. 

We were pleased to see such a good attend- 
ance and our only regret is that not more 
druggists were present. The next meeting 
will be Friday, December 15, at the Wayne 
County Medical Society Building. 

F. F. INGRAM, Jr., President. 


NASHVILLE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Nash- 
ville Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held in joint session with 
the Nashville Drug Club in the Life and Cas- 
ualty Building Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 16, when Mr. D. J. Kuhn presided. 

After the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and approved, the report of 
the committee appointed to investigate the 
opening of several new stores in Nashville 
by ex-saloon keepers was called for. The 
committee reported that they had not fin- 
ished with the investigation and, therefore, 
asked for further time, which was granted. 
The remaining part of the afternoon was de- 
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voted to a general and informal discussion 
of various matters, especially in relation to 
the recent election in which Ira B. Clark was 
a candidate for the State Legislature. While 
Mr. Clark was not elected he ran short only 
a few votes and led on the independent 
ticket. Mr. Clark had only entered the race 
a few weeks before the election and, there- 
fore, druggists were highly pleased with his 
success which has encouraged them to take a 
deeper interest in local and state political 
affairs. The consensus of opinion was that 
if the druggists would codperate and earn- 
estly advocate nfeasures they were interested 
in that they, would meet with success. It was 
also expected that druggists should be repre- 
sented in the legislative bodies of the State. 

So that the holidays may not interfere 
with the attendance at the next meeting, 
this will be held a week earlier, namely, De- 
cember 7. At this time the proposed new 
State Pharmacy Law will be considered and 
also an amendment to the present Prohibi- 
tion Law, in order to do away with the pos- 
sibility of making bar-rooms out of drug 
stores. 

R. Wuite, Secretary. 
NEW YORK. 

The October, 1916, meeting of the New 
York Branch of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association was held in the library of 
the York College of Pharmacy, on Monday 
evening, October 9. 

Thirty-eight members were present. Presi- 
dent Lascoff presided. The Secretary read 
the minutes of the previous meeting which 
were approved. The Treasurer submitted 
his report, which was received with thanks. 

Membership Committee; A report from 
this Committee was read which showed that 
since the May meeting, the following appli- 
cations for membership had been forwarded 
to General Secretary Day: 

Harry J. Novack, M.D., 595 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn; Joseph F. Paulonis, 454 
Grand Street, Brooklyn; Clarence C. Snei- 
der, 243 South 9th Avenue, Mt. Vernon; 
Joseph C. Prote, Jr., 195 Main Street, As- 
toria, N. Y.: Isidore J. Blumenkranz, 234 
Rivington Street, New York; Leon S. Lord, 
267 Jewett Avenue, West New Brighton, S. 
I.: Max Hansburg, 489 Third Avenue, New 


York: Richard A. Austin, Cairo, N. Y.; 
Elmer E. Chilson, 326 Monroe Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y.: Robert F. McDonald, 
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M.D., 391 West End Avenue, New York; 
Louis Spencer Levy, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York; Emil Roller, 574 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York. 

Mr. Thomas J. France, 42 Hart Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Miss Bertha Urdong, 
52 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York, were 
elected to membership at the Atlantic City 
meeting. 

The names of Brooke J. Davis for mem- 
bership in the parent association, and A, 
F. Marquier, for membership in the Branch 
Association, were proposed at this meeting. 

Committee on Legislation* and I:ducation: 
Dr. Anderson, Chairman, reported on the 
activity of the Commissioner of Weights 
and Medsures concerning the stamping of 
weights on counter sale packages. 

Committee on Fraternal Relations: Dr. 
Diner, Chairman, reported that a meeting 
with the Committee from the County Medical 
Society would soon be held. 

Progress of Pharmacy: Dr. Diekman sub- 
mitted reports on the following subjects: 
Pink Color in Fats and Butter; Calcium 
Acetylsalicylate; Volatile Oil of Euthamia 
Caroliniana; A Disinfection Process; Detec- 
tion of Benzoic Acid in Foods; Presence of 
Copper in Formaldehyde; Determination of 
Rosin in Gum Resins; Fermentation of Lem- 
onade; Estimation of Fatty Matter in Cacao 
and Products. 

The special committee appointed to raise 
funds for entertainment in connection with 
the Atlantic City Convention of the Associa- 
tion reported through its Chairman, Dr. 
Lovis, that a total of $1109 had been con- 
tributed and that a surplus of $749.70 had 
been rebated in proper proportion to the re- 
spective contributors. This report was re- 
ceived and ordered placed on file. The Com- 
mittee was discharged with the thanks of the 
members. 

The Committee on Roemer Resolutions 
reported the memorial book to be finished. 
This book was exhibited to the members 
present and ordered sent to Mrs. Roemer 
after the necessary signatures had _ been 
affixed. 

The Secretary read letters of resignation 
from Messrs. H. J. Schnell and B. F. Hays. 
Upon motion, these resignations were 
accepted. 

Election of Members: Prof. A. F. Mar- 
quier was elected to membership in the New 
York Branch. 

Very interesting reports were submitted by 


the delegates to the various annual meetings. 
Prof. C. P. Wimmer reported for the Con- 
necticut meeting; Prof. George C. Diekman 
for the New York; Prof. Jeannot Host- 
mann for the New Jersey; Prof. H. V. Arny 
for the A.Ph.A., and Dr. Anderson for the 
N.A.R.D. meeting. 

Upon motion duly seconded and carried, 
the Secretary and the Treasurer were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a set of 
By-laws. Jeannot HostMANN, Secretary. 

At the regular meeting of the New York 
Branch of the A.Ph.A., held at the New York 
College of Pharmacy Building Monday eve- 
ning, November 13th, the proposed metric 
conference was the principal matter under 
discussion, and a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to represent the Branch at the dis- 
cussion of the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of Science the 
last week in December. The subject was 
introduced by Caswell A. Mayo, with a brief 
historical sketch of the movement and a 
report on the conference between sulb-com- 
mittees of various organizations including the 
American Chemical Society, American Phar- 
maceutical Association, National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, National Canners’ As- 
sociation, and others. Prof. H. V. Arny 
closed the discussion. 

Dr. William C. Anderson, chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation and Education, 
reported on the test case (Ashley) of the Har- 
rison law, on prospective anti-narcotic legis- 
lation on the activities of the Anti-Narcotic 
League. The report precipitated a lively dis- 
cussion participated in by Messrs. Diekman, 
Lascoff, Latham, Arny, Hostmann, Rehfuss, 
and Diner. The committee on fraternal rela- 
tions met in joint session with a like commit- 
tee from the County Medical Society, and Dr. 
Joseph Diner, as chairman of the former com- 
mittee, reported that the physicians hailed the 
suggestion of a joint meeting of the two 
bodies with enthusiasm. No definite date has 


heen fixed but it is expected to be held some ° 


time in January or February of next year. 
Dr. George C. Diekman as reporter on the 
progress of pharmacy presented some inter- 
esting reports on the assay of hyoscyamus, 
enzymes and brewers’ yeast, mercury hydro- 
zones, identification of croton oil and iodine 
starch reactions. The names of four new ap- 
plicants for membership were presented.— 
Pharmaceutical Fra. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR 1914 YEAR-BOOK. 


On page 118, subject, Creolin, this should 
be Cerolin, and the description is for the lat- 
ter substance. The transposition occurs about 
the middle of the abstract also. 

On page 127, under [odeol; the manufac- 
turer advises that the first two sentences 
should be stated as follows: “Iodeol is an 
oily suspension of colloidal iodine, but it is 
not dissoluted in alcohol. Colloidal iodine 
is maintained in oil by an hydrocarbon of the 
camphenic series to prevent oil and iodine to 
combine.” 


CARREL’S SOLUTION. 


Referring to the formula of Carrel’s Solu- 
tion, on page 1195 of the November number 
of the JouRNAL, the extension in parenthesis 
should be “ (practically 200 mils).”” The spe- 
cific gravity of solution of chlorinated soda is 
probably not over 1.1, so there would be a 
very slight variance only, in the relative 
volume. 

Dr. A. B, Lyons points out that it should 
be unnecessary to explain the term “ mil” as 
a “Ce.,” for the former term has been adopted 
in the Pharmacopeeia, and also states that 
sterilized water is unnecessary in this for- 
mula as the chlorinated soda would make 
short work of any germs that might be 
present. 


STATE BENEFIT INSURANCE FOR 
THE SICK. 


A model health insurance bill for wage 
earners wil! be introduced this winter in the 
legislatures of 20 different states. The bill 
has been drafted by a committee of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
which was appointed four years ago. That 
committee has investigated systems of health 
insurance in operation in European countries 
and has taken the best features of them and 
incorporated them in the new bill. 


It will provide for the insurance against 
sickness of all workers earning less than $100 
a month. The insurance fund will be made 
up of joint contributions from the workmen, 
their employers and the state. The bill will 
provide for the formation of a mutual asso- 
ciation in each state, which will control the 
fund. The workman insured will receive free 
medical care and treatment and a cash bene- 
fit of two-thirds of his wages while he is sick, 
payable for a maximum of 26 weeks in .a 
year. The insurance will also provide for 
funeral expenses in case of death, and for a 
maternity fund if a child is born into the fam- 
ily of the insured, and medical care for the 
family. 

The committee which drew up the model 
sickness insurance bill to be introduced in 20 
state legislatures this winter is composed of 
Miles M. Dawson, actuary and lawyer; Prof. 
Henry R. Seager, of Columbia University; 
Dr. Alexander Lambert, chairman of the 
Judicial Council of the American Medical As- 
sociation; Miss Lillian D. Wald, president 
of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, and Dr. Henry J. Harris, of 
the Library of Congress. 

Last month we commented editorially on 
this kind of insurance, and the fact that such 
legislation is contemplated in many states 
makes it a subject for serious consideration. 
The druggists are concerned from several 
standpoints; they will be subject to the tax 
which creates the fund to pay the insurance ; 
they themselves will be called upon to pay 
their portion in the event of the sickness of 
their employees, and they will undoubtedly 
lose business, for it is hardly likely that 
wholesale contracts will be made with them. 

From certain viewpoints the proposition is 
attractive and therefore should be studied 
carefully. It is a question whether, under the 
conditions provided, the insured will receive 
the proper kind of medical attention ; there is 
the opportunity for neglect, for schemers 
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would very soon get busy on ways and means 
to make the most money out of the least ser- 
The tendency of much legislation is 
following the lines of 


vice. 
toward paternalism, 
European countries where conditions are very 
different. The attempt to pass the model 
health insurance bill will be made, and drug- 
gists should give the subject serious thought. 


THE IMPROVED STATUS OF PHAR- 
MACISTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY. 

Dr. George F. 
communicated to us a detailed statement of 
the recent benefits received by pharmacists in 


Payne, of Atlanta, Ga., has 


the navy on account of the Navy Appropria- 
tion Act, passed at the last 
Congress. 

The chief pharmacists on the active list 
with creditable records will, after six years 
from date of commission, receive the pay and 
allowances that are now or may hereafter be 
the junior grade. 


session of 


allowed a lieutenant of 
After 12 years from the date of commission, 
chief pharmacists on the active list with cred- 
itable records will receive the pay and allow- 
ances that are now or may hereafter be al- 
lowed a lieutenant in the United States Navy. 

Warrant officers will receive the same allow- 
ances of heat and light as are now or may 
hereafter be allowed an ensign of the United 
States Navy. Warrant officers will also be 
allowed such leave of absence with full pay 
as is now or may hereafter be allowed other 
officers of the United States Navy. 

The yearly naval pay of lieutenants per 
annum is $2400 when on shore and $2640 
while at sea. There is an increase of 10 per- 
cent for each five years, until after 20 years of 
service the pay while on shore is $3360 and at 
sea $3696. The pay for lieutenants, junior 
grade, is $2000 when on shore and $2200 while 
at sea. The increase is on the same basis as 
for lieutenants, so that after 20 years of ser- 
vice the pay is $2800 when on shore and $3080 
while at sea. The lieutenants have a further 
allowance, when quarters are not provided, of 
$789.92 per annum, while the junior grade, 
under the same conditions, are allowed 
$605.44. 

Dr. Payne in commenting thereon gives 
credit to the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and the hearty co-operation of other 
associations and says further that this is 
certainly a great advance from the unfortu- 
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nate conditons that obtained in 1894 when this 
work was started. A naval pharmacist was 
then not always an American citizen and oc- 
casionally had not even been in the United 
States. The medical officers have learned to 
appreciate the value of the pharmacists’ work 
and especially now when the better pay at- 
tracts good men. Due credit is given to the 
pharmaceutical press for its most generous 
assistance in educational werk that prepared 
recognition to 


Congress for giving better 


pharmacists in the Government service. 


PRESENTATION TO EDITOR J. P. 
GILMOUR. 


Honoring Mr. J. P. Gilmour, who was 
elected editor of the Pharmaceutical Journal 
(Great Britain) some months ago, the Scot- 


tish pharmacists presented him with a testi- 
monial, October 24. The movement was a 


national one, and many representative Scot- 


J. P. GILMOUR 


tish pharmacists and members of their fam- 


ilies assembled on the day mentioned in 
Cranton’s Royal Exchange Restaurant, Glas- 
gow, to honor their friend and colleague. 
Quite an elaborate program was prepared for 
the happy and interesting event. 

Mr. W. L. Currie, the senior Scottish rep- 
resentative on the Pharmaceutical Council, 
made the presentation, prefacing the remarks 
in that connection with a sketch of Mr. Gil- 


mour’s career in pharmacy, from his appren- 


\ 
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ticeship days onwards, and described the 
active part he had always taken in the organ- 
ized life of the craft. Mr. Gilmour's activi- 
ties began in the Glasgow Chemists’s Literary 
Society, and he had progressed through all 
grades of service in Local Association, Phar- 
maceutical Society, and N. H.I. work to the 
honorable position he now held. On behalf 
of the subscribers, he then presented Mr. 
Gilmour with a handsome silver tea and cof- 
fee service and tray suitably inscribed, a gold 
necklet and bracelet for Mrs. Gilmour, a 
brooch and ring for Miss Gilmour, and a 
bank draft. Mr. Gilmour responded feelingly 
in accepting the gifts on behalf of his wife 
and daughter. A number of other brief ad- 
dresses were made, and a musical program 
tollowed. 

TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO DR. 
WILLIAM C. ANDERSON. 


Commemorating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Wiliam C. Anderson, as teacher 
of pharmacy, the faculty and members of 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, and many 
leading pharmacists of New York and nearby 
states, assembled at a banquet in Elks’ Club, 
Brooklyn, November 21, to celebrate the 
occasion. 

The honored guests of the evening were 
Hon. Luke D. Stapleton of New York Su- 
preme Court; Professor Joseph P. Reming- 
ton, Dr. H. H. Rusby, Rev. John Williams, 
Dr. Willis G. Gregory, Dr. Jacob Diner, Hon. 
Melville J. France, Arthur S. Wardle, Thomas 
J. Keenan, and Dr. Stewart A. Walsh. Prof. 
Henry W. Schimpf presided as toastmaster. 

A number of addresses were made and all 
of the speakers referred to the predominant 
qualities that contributed to Professor Ander- 
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son's success. Prof. D. C. Mangan, on behalf 
of the faculty of the Brooklyn college, pre- 
sented Dr. Anderson with a gold watch, and 
the doctor, in expressing his appreciation of 
this gift, gave perhaps the secret of his suc- 
cess, a formula given him by one of the old- 
time professors of the Brooklyn College. 

“The formula of success was given as a 
regular part of the chemistry course when Dr. 
Perkins was a member of the faculty,” said 
Dr. Anderson. “ This formula, which I have 
never forgotten, is as follows: HW + HW + 
HW =Success — Hard Work + Head Work 
+ Heart Work= Success. No success is 
possible except the heart be in it, and my 
work in pharmacy has been a work of love, 
I have always placed pharmacy beside my 
country and my home.” 


TAKAMINE 
LEAVING 


BAN- 
FOR 


DR. JOKICHI 
QUETED BEFORE 
JAPAN. 


Dr. Jokichi Takamine, member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, was 
banqueted at the Waldorf-Astoria, Novem- 
ber 18, as guest of Joseph P. Divine, of Buf- 
falo. Many prominent chemists attended. 

The Japanese Government, in order to as- 
sure the successful manufacture of dyes in 
Japan, has guaranteed the interest on a large 
sum of money, provided by the investing pub- 
lic in Japan. 

The Japanese Dye Company (government 
subsidized) in starting this industry made a 
careful research of the available sources both 
for talent and the mechanical appliances to 
accomplish its object. As one of the results, 
Dr. Takamine is one of those selected to col- 
laborate with them in the starting and devel- 
oping the dye industry. 


IN MEMORY OF MARTIN I. WILBERT. 


FREDERICK J. WULLING. 

In the passing on of Martin I. Wilbert, the 
pharmaceutical world has lost another ethical 
pharmacist, one who has never been sym- 
pathetic with the encroachment of commercial 
upon pure pharmacy but who ever represented 
and advocated a purely professional pharma- 
ceutical service. His broad pharmaceutical 
training, knowledge and experience and his 
unremitting labors in behalf of everything 
relating to better practice made him an inval- 
uable member of the calling and one whose 


loss will be felt more keenly as the years go 
by. His intolerance with everything not 
strictly ethical and professional is well known 
to his many friends and accounts for the ene- 
mies he made, but who, nevertheless, re- 
spected his convictions and sincerity. 

His voluminous contributions to pharma- 
ceutical literature are a worthy index to his 
professional convictions and have, together 
with his many other pharmaceutical activities, 
established him firmly in the higher American 
pharmacy of the past several decades and his 
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influence for all that looks to better and 
higher things for pharmacy is permanently 
established. His life was rich in work and 
affirmative results. With a somewhat more 
optimistic outlook upon life he might possibly 
have lived an even richer and happier life, 
but who knows. It cannot be said of all of 
us that we live up to our highest ideals and 
convictions, but this can be unhesitatingly 
said of our departed friend. He will live on 
in influence and in our memory. If we only 
knew, possibly we would not be sad when our 
friends depart for the Beyond, but most of 
us have not yet the power to see clearly 
enough to control the emotion of sadness 
upon an occasion like this. However, we 
must have the faith and the conviction that 
such men as Martin Wilbert have not lived in 


vain. 


JOHN K, THUM, 


It was my good fortune to meet Dr. Martin 
|. Wilbert the first week of my entrance into 
pharmacy. I was then a boy of sixteen years ; 
he was ten years my senior; he impressed me 
at once with the fact that he was an unusual 
man. He was kind and helpful. Indeed, I 
have never met a man who was so willing to 
help others. And his patience! It was un- 
limited. There was nothing artificial about 
Dr. Wilbert; he was genuine all through. He 
was a real man and a true friend. 

Like all truly great characters he was tol- 
erant, modest, and unassuming; yet he was 
ever ready to stand up and fight for what he 
thought was right. He had ideals and he 
lived up to them. He possessed the faculty of 
criticism in a large degree but, unlike many 
critics, what he tore down he replaced with 
a better structure. He never seemed to be at 
a loss for ideas. It seems to me that the 
best way to sum up his life would be to say: 
He was one of the world’s workers! 


HENRY KRAEMER, 

Mr. Wilbert’s death has come so unexpect- 
edly, that I doubt if any of us are prepared 
to ‘summarize his work and form a due esti- 
mate of his character. It is a staggering blow 
to every interest with which he was connected. 
T never realized until now the great value of 
a human life and how inter-dependent we are 
on each other. He doubtless knew that he 


could not live many years, and so put into 
these few years all the energy he possessed. 
Tle cannot be replaced and his sudden death 
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must put greater resolution into each of us 
to complete the work in which he had such 
great interest. 

It is now little more than twenty-five years 
since Mr. Wilbert came from the farm to de- 
vote his energies in manifold services as the 
opportunities in a large city afford. Almost 
from the outset his work attracted attention, 
and I can still remember his earliest contribu- 
tions to pharmacy. He did not work alone 
and saw that the greatest benefit to his pro- 
fession could only accrue by associating with 
his tellows and receiving the stimulation that 
such fellowship afforded. 

Mr. Wilbert was essentially a pioneer, and 
one could not be associated with him and not 
realize that he had a message of importance 
for his profession. He strove zealously to 
familiarize us with his dream of an ethical and 
dignified profession. Because of the possible 
briefness of his life, he was direct, yet cir- 
cumspect. He was courageous and fearless, 
but always considerate and never ungracious. 
He was versatile and sympathetic with every 
phase of pharmaceutical work. He was a 
propagandist and believed in the value of dis- 
cussion and the stimulation that resulted from 
associations through their meetings. He was 
modest and unassuming. He was approachable 
and ever ready to render assistance to every 
one who might call upon him. He never lost 
an opportunity to become informed and in- 
form others of what they might do to elevate 
both pharmacy and medicine. He has com- 
pleted his work here and performed the task 
well, and has entered the higher, eternal and 
immortal life. 


Cc. LEWIS 
Although I had known Mr. Wilbert before, 
my first intimate acquaintance with him dates 
from the time when (1907) I was interned in 
the German Hospital, Philadelphia, suffering 
from what was pronounced an attack of pneu- 
monia. In common with other attachés of 
that model sanatorium, Mr. Wilbert endeav- 
ored during spare moments (often at a sacri- 
fice) to comfort me, and in this way I learned 
that he was the responsible head of a model 
pharmacy, well equipped not only to com- 
pound the prescriptions, but also to conduct 
various operations requiring special scientific 
knowledge and skill. 
When my convalescence was sufficiently ad- 
vanced I was permitted to visit Mr. Wilbert 
in his pharmacy and, needless to say, I found 


DIEHL, 
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it an ideal establishment. With well-trained 
subordinates the work went on with admir- 
able regularity, strictly conforming to his in- 
structions, but absolutely free from outside 
interference; and all this without an unkind 
word or undue self-assertion. 

And when in 1910 I was given carte blanche 
to select the members of a Committee on Na- 
tional Formulary, one of the first names se- 
lected was that of Martin I. Wilbert, who has 
in all conditions promptly responded to the 
demands made on him. 

In the sudden demise of Mr. Wilbert I feel 
a personal bereavement! May his ashes rest 
in peace is the devout wish of his friend. 


WILBUR L, SCOVILLE, 


Mr. Wilbert was an idealist and as such 
was often misunderstood. He had the ideal 
conception of practicability—that only those 
methods founded on adequate 
ideals can achieve permanent success. He 
was willing to wait for the development of 
such methods, and because he had the pa- 
tience to develop slowly for the sake of sound- 
ness he was often deemed impracticable by 
less patient men. The idealist is to the prac- 
tical man what the boiler i§ to the engine. It 
prepares for movement far ahead of the en- 
gine, and it furnishes power for the running, 
but it is less attractive to the senses and it 
does not evidence its power in vigorous and 
stirring ways. So it fails to get credit for the 
work it does because it is less attractive to 


which are 


men of action. 

Mr. Wilbert was consistent in his idealism, 
and persistent in his efforts. He carried his 
ideals into the common and obscure events of 
his life. As an instance, about a year ago he 
was called to Philadelphia for a meeting of 
the National Formulary Committee. He took 
a train from Washington very early in the 
morning—before seven o’clock—and he left 
Philadelphia to return at eleven o'clock that 
night. His lunch and dinner were supplied in 
Philadelphia, but his bill to the Association 
was for his railroad ticket only. No Pullman 
seat, and not even a breakfast on the train, 
nor even city car fares, although he spent at 
least nineteen hours in the service of the As- 
sociation that day. Just the actual price of 
his railroad ticket was his entire bill for ex- 
penses. This incident simply shows that he 
was both honest in his ideals and ideal in his 


honesty. It also illustrates his indifference to 
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the “ practical” in his life when it was purely 
temporary and selfish. 

His industry was obvious, although that 
was not displayed. He not only never shirked 
when any work was put upon him, but he 
assumed responsibilities for which he re- 
ceived no credit. He was thus a valuable 
committee man, because he was zealous for 
the work and indifferent as to the credit for 
it He was of great assistance in the Na- 
tional Formulary, because he was constantly 
on the lookout for errors and improvements. 
No member of the committee wrote as many 
special letters on this work as Mr. Wilbert, 
at least in the later days of the work. Some 
contained a single suggestion, and some sev- 
eral, but every suggestion was of value. 

He never seemed to put off work, but at- 
tended to it at once. His promptness made 
his work the more valuable. And if the 
National Formulary’ is a credit to the Asso- 
ciation, no small part of that credit is due to 
Mr. Wilbert. 

One needed to work with Mr .Wilbert to 
appreciate him. His qualities were not of the 
surface type—quickly seen and winning,—but 
they had depth and dignity. One might not 
agree with his judgment, but one always re- 
spected him. He always had reasons for his 
position, and he was never superficial. Phar- 
macy is the better for his work, and his in- 
fluence will be felt for some time to come. 


GEORGE M, BERINGER. 

Martin I. Wilbert is dead. Thus the dis- 
tressing information came over the wire. 
Words fail to express the impression this 
announcement produced; the shock, the pall 
of loss and sorrow, the heart pang. Wilbert 
whose restless activity, intense earnestness 
and application was so manifest at our recent 
meeting in Atlantic City, has been called 
home. Grim angel hast thou entered our cir- 
cle and in obedience to the bidding of the 
Infinite summoned our friend, this earnest 
worker in the field of science, to quit his 
earthly labors. 

In awe, I stood at the bier and viewed his 
inanimate body. That form we knew so well 
is now still in death; the breathing stopped, 
the heart beat ceased, the mind henceforth in- 
active, the lips forever silent; his soul had 
crossed the bar. Though henceforth removed 
from our physical sight, he cannot be effaced 
from memory where his image will perpet- 
ually remain. 
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It is impossible to estimate the loss that 
pharmacy has sustained in the decease of this 
indefatigable worker. His love for his chosen 
profession and the sciences and history asso- 
ciated therewith, led him to delve into many 
avenues of study. The numerous contribu- 
tions to the literature cover a wide range of 
subjects and testify to his versatility. 

In the discussions of all of the important 
problems affecting pharmacy during the last 
decade, Martin I. Wilbert took a prominent 
part. Every work of importance, every ques- 
tion of interest that, in recent years, claimed 
the attention of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, received likewise his earnest con- 
sideration and he assumed his full share of 
the labor. As an intense thinker, a tireless 
student, an earnest scientist and persistent 
worker, he maintained his position in the 
forerank as one of the most able, resourceful 
and efficient leaders of pharmacy. He was 
firm in his convictions, tenacious of his opin- 
ions, adherent to principles as he saw them 
and even, at times, when we could not agree 
with his conclusions we recognized the sincer- 
ity of his motive, the honesty of his purpose 
and the altruistic spirit of his labor. 

I was associated with Mr. Wilbert in such 
important committees as the Revision Com- 
mittees of the Pharmacopceia, the National 
Formulary, and that on Unofficial Standards, 
as well as many minor committees. I was 
always impressed that he was a man of high 
ideals and forceful character. His pointed 
arguments, his application to the service, his 
zealous work won the admiration and esteem 
of his’ co-workers. I am grateful for the 
opportunity of adding these few words of 
tribute to Martin I. Wilbert whose contribu- 
tions and services to pharmacy are invaluable 
and whose name will be associated forever 
with its history. 


S. HILTON, 


In the demise of Martin I. Wilbert, I feel 
that I have lost a very near and dear friend 
and scientific pharmacy one of its most per- 
sistent and prominent workers. He stood as 
the champion for the highest attainments in 
scientific pharmacy and did more for its up- 
lift than any other worker I know. He was a 
most unselfish worker, possessed of a rare 
combination of mind with the highest ideals, 
and his capacity for work was enormous. I feel 
that he might have been spared longer, if he 
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had taken things easier, he felt, however, that 
he should do things, that he had work to ac- 
complish, and knowing full well his true con- 
dition endeavored to accomplish as much as 
possible before he should be taken. 

He leaves a vacancy. His place will be dif- 
ficult to fill. We mourn his loss deeply but 
feel that he has received a just reward for 
work well done. 


H, E. KALUSOWSKI. 


Martin I. Wilbert was a personality in 
American Pharmacy who commanded atten- 
tion by sheer force of intellect, endowed 
with a high order of analytic mind combined 
with an indefatigable capacity for work, 
joined with an unusual ability to present his 
conclusions with lucidity and conciseness, he 
attained a unique and influential position in 
pharmaceutical councils. 

Alert and keen in his reasoning faculties he 
knew how to separate facts from shams and 
pretensions and to assign to each its proper 
weight and value. 

In presenting his conclusions he may have 
sometimes seemed aggressive, it must, how- 
ever, be said that he never provoked or en- 
gendered animosities. 

In his extensive labors for pharmacy Mr. 
Wilbert was essentially constructive, his ideal 
was high, perhaps too high to see its immedi- 
ate realization; a Scientific Pharmacy was his 
ideal and to promote it was the manifest pur- 
pose of his active life and from which he 
never deviated. 

To those who were Mr. 
Wilbert as well as those who knew his work 


associated with 
there will come one thought, common to all, 
that in his untimely passing American Phar- 
macy has sustained a great loss. 


E. G. EBERLE. 


I have been seeking to describe what seemed 
most characteristic of Martin I. Wilbert, and 
I have arrived at the conclusion that it was 
quiet energy. With that he had a moral cour- 
age which never faltered, he frankly uttered 
his views on all matters pertaining to phar- 
macy, he disdained to conceal, and scorned 
through policy to qualify his opinions. I 
should also say, that every request for assist- 
ance from the JouRNAL was always promptly 
and cheerfully complied with. 
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JOURNAL AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. M. I. Wilbert, of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, was one of the first men to 
become active in the organization of the Coun- 
cil on Pharmacy and Chemistry. He was in- 
terested in this body from its formation, and 
aiter it was established he continued to be one 
of its most tireless workers. Few know the 
sacrifices of time and efforts Mr. Wilbert 
made in connection with the Council work. 
His very life seemed to be wrapped up in 
bringing about better conditions both in phar- 
macy and in medicine. He was one of the 
few men who serve as connecting links be- 
tween the two professions. He spent his life 
in trying to stem the tide of commercialism 
in both, and the full measure of his influence 
at Washington in behalf of the public health 
will never be fully known. * * * The loss 
is not merely the medical profession's; it is 
also the public’s. 

W. A, PUCKNER. 

Wilbert’s activities in connection with the 
American Pharmaceutical Association are so 
well known and they form so large a part of 
the Association’s printed record, that praise 
of his work would be superfluous. It is also 
needless to discuss his unselfishness, for many 
know of the readiness to impart his great 
store of information to those who asked. His 
language and thought creep out in the pub- 
lished reports of the many committees of 
which he was a working member. 

The pharmaceutical profession will, how- 
ever, understand and appreciate Wilbert bet- 
ter if it knows that, though ever ready to ex- 
pose the weak spots and shortcomings of 
pharmacy and pharmacists when before a 
pharmaceutical audience, elsewhere he was 
ever the friend and propagandist of the pro- 
fession to which his life was devoted. Espe- 
cially strong was he in medical gatherings in 
obtaining for pharmacy a due regard of its 
importance. During my twelve years of asso- 
ciation with him on the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical As- 
sociation, I always found him with the deep- 
est concern for the future of the profession, 
always keeping its advancement before him. 
The full measure of what he has done for the 
elevation and promotion of pharmacy in con- 
nection with his work on the Council, in the 
Public Health Service and elsewhere will, I 
fear, never be known. 

One word more. While his efforts were 
often misunderstood and his activities criti- 


cised, Wilbert was never disheartened. <A 
particularly severe and unfair attack in the 
pharmaceutical press invariably brought me a 
letter calling attention, good-humoredly, to 
this. He knew that he was on the side of 
right and that the attacks of his critics were 
the best argument for his actions. 


ROBERT A. HATCHER. 


Many of the readers of the JourNAL will 
look upon anything that I can say of Mr. 
Wilbert as a mere commonplace, because his 
splendid qualities are as well known to them 
as to me, but I do earnestly hope that the 
many expressions of high appreciation of his 
character which are sure to follow his death 
may serve as an inspiration to those phar- 
macists of the younger generation who have 
not enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance. 

There are few ways in which the young 
can be stimulated to perseverance in upright- 
ness amid temptations so effectually as by 
observing the reverence paid to the memory 
of one who was so unassuming and so pecu- 
liarly unselfish as Wilbert was. 

It was my privilege to be closely asso- 
ciated with Wilbert in many ways during the 
past ten years, but it was not until the news 
of his death reached me that I realized that 
I knew very little of his personal history pre- 
vious to his graduation from the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy; in other words, despite 
our intimate relations, I had seldom heard 
him speak of his purely personal affairs. 

Others, better qualified than I, will pay tri- 
bute to his work in Pharmacy and Medicine 
and I can only contribute my mite to the vol- 
ume of praise of his numerous splendid qual- 
ities that will be poured out on this occasion. 


OLIVER T, OSBORNE, 


It is with a feeling of personal loss that I 
am writing these few words of appreciation 
of Martin I. Wilbert. I have known him 
many years, and have exchanged very many 
letters, personal and technical, with him. It 
was always a pleasure to see him or to receive 
a letter from him. His ideals were of the 
finest, and his chemical and pharmacal knowl- 
edge was of the best, so that his advice in 
regard to scientific pharmacy and the scien- 
tific use of drugs was the best that could be 
obtained. He had the profound respect of all 
of the skilled pharmacists and medical prac- 
titioners who knew him. His death is a very 
great loss to both professions. 
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GEORGE McKENZIE SUTHERLAND. 

The death of George M. Sutherland, mem- 
ber of the California State Board of Phar- 
macy, is reported. We have not been given 
further information, but from the records we 
have Mr. Sutherland was born in San Fran- 
cisco and was active as a pharmacist in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles for many years. 
During his earlier years of service as phar- 
macist, he manager at Lingfeld’s, 
Dugan’s and other well-known pharmacies 
and was considered an expert prescriptionist. 
In 1907, Mr. Sutherland located in Alameda 
where he conducted the Sutherland Phar- 
macy. He was appointed to the California 
State Board of Pharmacy by Governor Pardee 
in 1905 and reappointed by Governor Gillette. 
He was president of the Board for two terms 
and also served as chairman of its Finance 


Was 


Committee. Mr. Sutherland joined the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in 
1909. He leaves a wife and a son. 


E. S. McKEE. 

Edward Sidney McKee was born January 
6, 1858, on a farm near Seven Mile, Ohio, 
about five miles Hamilton. He was 
the youngest of thirteen children. His father 
and mother were of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
living in the neighborhood of Cynthiana, 
Kentucky, until their removal to Ohio 
in 1845. Three of the doctor's great-grand- 
fathers fought in the campaign of King’s 
Mountain, the campaign that prevented the 
British forces from going to the assistance of 
Cornwallis, thereby hastening his surrender. 

Dr. McKee’s early life was spent on the 
_farm and in attending country school. On 
completing his college course at Monmouth 
College, Illinois, he took up the study of medi- 
cine at the Medical College of Ohio, Cincin- 
nati, O. Upon his graduation in 1880, he 
went abroad and served as an interne in the 
hospitals of London, Paris and Vienna for a 
year anda half. Inthe Spring of 1882, he re- 
turned to this country and began the practice 
of medicine in Cincinnati. On November 16 
of that year he was united in marriage to 
Miss Anna Louise McClintock, of Collinsville, 
Ohio. Dr. McKee was reared in the United 
Presbyterian Church, but while living in Cin- 
cinnati held his church membership in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church and later in the 
Walnut Hills Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. McKee was never strong or rugged, and 


from 


in the earlier years of his practice had to give 
up writing for medical magazines because of 
the effect on his health and the injury to his 
eyes. The last four years of his life he suf- 
fered from a nervous breakdown, and spent 
two years in traveling around the world. Be- 
cause of the prospect of blindness in the near 
future, he planned to go to South America as 
his last trip. He left Cincinnati August ‘I, 
spending some time in the South, then in 
Cuba, Panama and Ecuador. He was ill 
when he reached Quito, October 6, and 
through the kindness of the United States 
Minister to Quito, was removed to a hospi- 
tal, where he died October 20. The official 
report of his death stated as the cause “acute 
psychosis, and congestion of the lungs.” 

Dr. McKee’s body was immediately shipped 
to his old home, the interment taking place 
November 18, in Greenwood Cemetery, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, where all of his family are buried. 

Cuas, A. APMEYER. 


LINUS DANA DRURY. 

Linus D. Drury, one of the older pharma- 
cists of Boston, passed away after an illness 
of several months at his home in Roxbury, 
Mass., November 28, 1916. The funeral 
services were held at the Dudley Street Bap- 
tist Church and was largely attended by 
relatives, friends, and the representatives of 
societies and associations of which the 
deceased was a member. 

Mr. Drury was born in Athol, July, 1850. 
He received his early education in his home 
town and thereafter entered the employ of J. 
H. Dyer. After graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy in 1871, Mr. 
Drury accepted a position with Joseph T. 
Brown, in the store where the late Prof. Geo. 
F. G. Markoe was for a time engaged. When 
the latter opened a store in Roxbury, Mr. 
Drury became manager of the business and 
later proprietor. A few years ago the firm 
was incorporated as the Linus D. Drury Cor- 
poration in which the deceased remained 
active. 

Mr. Drury was a life member of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, which he 
joined in 1871. He attended a number of the 
annual meetings, the last one in Denver, 1912. 
Mr. Drury was active in the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, having served as trus- 
tee, president, vice-president, and auditor. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts State 
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Pharmaceutical Association and _ Boston 
Druggists’ Association. Mr, Drury was prom- 
inent in the Masonic Order. 

Mrs. Drury, Isadora York, survives him, 
and a son, Dana W. Drury, a prominent 
physician of Boston. 
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The deceased possessed a genial, sunny dis- 
position, a character above reproach, esteemed 
by all who knew him and will be greatly 
missed in the community where he so long 
resided, 

Joun G. Goppinc. 


SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES 


ANNUAL MEETING OF: OFFICIAL 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS. 

The thirty-third annual convention of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
was held in Washington at the New Willard 
Hotel, November 20-22. About 200 chemists 
from all parts of the country attended the ses- 
sions. The association heard many reports 
of referees on official methods of analyses for 
the use of the Federal and State officials, 
whose duty it is to enforce such laws as the 
pure food law, the feeding law and the in- 
secticide and fertilizer laws. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley reviewed the history 
ot the organization. 

The report of the committee on the revis- 
ion of methods of analysis announced the re- 
vision will be published in book form during 
the year. This is the first complete revision 
of the methods of analysis in ten years. 

Dr. C. L. Alsberg, secretary, made a report 
on the financial condition of the association’s 
official journal, showing it to be in good con- 
dition and paying expenses. 

Dr, William Frear, chairman of the Food 
Standards Committee, presented his report as 
the representative of the association upon the 
Committee on Definitions of Standards. 

The revised list of referees appointed for 
the ensuing deal with products 
assigned and having relation to pharmacy 
follows: 

Phosphoric acid, W. J. Jones and E. C. 
Shorey will co-operate on boric slag. 

Nitrogen, H. D. Haskins. 

Special study of Kjedahl method, A. L. 
Phelps, associate referee. 

The microscope as an aid to analysis, B. J. 
Howard. 

Drugs, W. O. Emery. 

Medicinal plants, A. Viehoever. 

\lkaloids, H. C. Fuller. 

Synthetic products, H. W. Wright. 

Medicated soft drinks, P. J. Hubbard. 

Balsams and gum resins, L. M. Merrill. 

Enzymes, V. K. Chestnut. 

Testing chemical reagents, C. O. Ewing. 


year to 


THE METRIC CONFERENCE. 


A meeting of the Metric Conference is to 
be held in New York City during the last 
week of this month. The conference will be- 
gin its work in an open meeting with the 
Section on Social and Economic Science of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, under the direction of its 
retiring Chairman, Dr. George F. Kunz, at 
which time, prominent speakers will point out 
the desirability of the United States becoming 
a metric country. 

Dr. H. V. Arny is chairman of the Metric 
Committee of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, Caswell A. Mayo is one of the repre- 
sentatives of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. Quite a number of national trade 
and scientific associations will participate. 


ILLINOIS PHARMACISTS MEET TO 
DISCUSS LEGISLATION AND OTHER 
MATTERS OF PHARMACEUTICAL 
INTEREST. 


Prominent pharmacists of Illinois met No- 
vember 20, in Chicago, to discuss legislative 
matters and also the cultivation of drugs in 
Illinois. 

The proposed amendments to the pharmacy 
law were considered. These are to prevent 
the distribution of dangerous drugs by un- 
licensed peddlers and one increasing the edu- 
cational qualifications required by the State 
law for the admission to practice pharmacy. 
Resolutions were adopted favoring the neces- 
sary amendments of the State laws in these 
matters. 

The plan to test the drug growing strength 
of Illinois was announced by Prof. W. B. 
Day, dean of the School of Pharmacy. 

“ Already we have had some success frais- 
ing belladonna,” said the dean. “ Mrs. Helen 
D. Duesner, of Batavia, raised two acres of 
belladonna last year and made $1500 profit. 
Our students are going to make similar ex- 
periments and we are going to try to interest 
farmers.” 
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The members of the committee also dis- 
cussed the Harrison law. Approval of the 
law was unanimous among the pharmacists, 
but several speakers declared that, to make it 
fully effective, State legislation along similar 
lines was needed, and it was decided to urge 
the passage of such legislation by the next 
General Assembly. 

REFERENDUM VOTE IN STATE OF 
WASHINGTON SHOWS THAT PHAR- 
MACISTS ARE OPPOSED TO SALE 
OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS IN DRUG 
STORES. 


Referendum vote seems to be the order of 
the day, Minnesota voted on prerequisite leg- 
islation and Washington on the sale of liquors 
in drug stores. At the last meeting of the 
Washington State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, it was decided to submit the question to 
a referendum vote. H. G. Duerfeldt and E. 
L. Jones of Spokane, and E. L. Smalley of 
Walla Walla, were elected a committee to 
conduct this vote. This committee mailed to 
every pharmacist registered in Washington 
who was also a resident of the state, a ballot 
worded as follows: “Do you favor a law 
which will remove from the drug store all al- 
coholic liquors except alcohol (this to be 
used for manufacturing only) and also a 
repeal of the twenty-five-dollar state tax?” 
The result of the vote has just been reported 
by the committee, and is given below in tabu- 
lated form: 


Yes. No. 
Big Bend and Central State........ 12 3 
North of Spokane 7 
South of Spokane, Asotin and 
Whitman Counties ............. 21 6 
Spokane, Hillyard and Cheney..... 30 8 
Walla Walla Territory ............ is 13 
North Yakima to Pasco........... 14 8 
Wenatchee and Okanogan......... 14 2 
Everett, Granite Falls and Monroe. 9 7 
All morth of 
Seattle and near towns............ 93 «65 
Tacoma, Olympia, etc..........0%. 43 7 
Vancouver, Aberdeen ............. 35 5 
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KING’S COUNTY PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The chief topic of discussion at the monthly 


meeting of the King’s County Pharmaceutical 
Society, November 14, was contemplated 
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legislation. Dr. William C. Anderson report- 
ing thereon stated that a general revision of 
the Harrison law and the Boylan law, passed 
by the New York Legislature to curb the drug 
evil so prevalent in certain sections of the 
State was under consideration. Dr. Ander- 
son said: 

“It is possible for narcotics to be obtained 
from Canada by way of Niagara Falls and 
there into the hands of peddlers. These peo- 
ple do not deal in grains or ounces but in 
pounds and their underhand work is going 
on now. 

“A way must be check 
Some druggists refuse to fill narcotic pre- 
scriptions because of the inconvenience and 
the risk of making some technical errors.” 

Jacob Rehfuss said he had heard that nar- 
cotics were exported to Mexico and from 
there smuggled into adjoining states. 

Adrian Paradis stated that there should be 
national legislation to prevent the importation 
from foreign 


found to them. 


and smuggling of narcotics 
countries. 

All the members claimed that the Boylan 
law was hindering their business, and that the 
real mischief maker, the peddler of narcotics, 
is still at work. It was claimed that habitual 
users of morphine and other narcotics, and 
cancer victims, absolutely must have narcotics, 
but when a druggist puts up a prescription for 
these classes of people, who must have a 
larger amount than the ordinary prescription 
calls for, the inspector promptly hauls him to 
court even though he has kept to the letter of 
the law. 

Compulsory medical insurance was also dis- 
cussed by Dr. Anderson. 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE COLLEGE 
OF JERSEY CITY. 


At the November meeting of the College of 
Jersey City, President James E. Pope, pre- 
sented the plans for the new building, which is 
to be erected in the spring of 1917 on the 
College grounds. The plans represent a hand- 
some structure in Colonial style, to cost about 
$30,000. The building will be three stories 
high and will contain a large auditorium, two 
class-rooms, four spacious laboratories, li- 
brary, offices, locker-rooms, students’ quar- 
ters and dental clinic. The new building will 
occupy the entire length of the lot on Summit 
Avenue and will be placed in such a way so as 
to leave a campus in front of the building, 
which will occupy a space of 200 by 100 feet. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 

The College of Technology of the Uni- 
versity of Maine conducts, in connection with 
its extension evening classes in the Portland 
High School, a series of lectures on Phar- 
macy and allied subjects, intended for prac- 


ticing physicians, and others. The lectures 


THE PHARMACIST 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE RECOMMENDS AMENDMENTS 
FOR THE HARRISON LAW. 


Commissioner Osborne recommends that 
the Harrison law be amended or revised to 
provide : 

“First. A tax on the drugs, with provision 
for original stamped packages evidence of 
non-payment of the tax and violation of the 
law, except where such packages contain 
drugs put up upon prescriptions issued for 
legitimate medical purposes by a registered 
practitioner, and to make the possession of 
an original stamped package by any person 
not registered prima facie evidence of non- 
payment of special tax and violation of the 
law. 

‘Second. That the limitations as to regis- 
tration under the act be clearly set forth and 
restricted to persons lawfully engaged in the 
sale of or dispensing, administering, or pre- 
scribing the drugs covered by the act, and that 
the writing of prescriptions, keeping records, 
altering or forging same, be fully covered 
with adequate provision for punishment of 
such offenses. 

“ Third. Making all the general provisions 
of the internal revenue statutes relating to 
seizures, forfeiture, etc., applicable to the 
drugs taxed and the persons upon whom spe- 
cial taxes are imposed under this act.” 

He also recommends “that Congress provide 
for the treatment by the government, through 
some designated medical agency, of the per- 
sons addicted to the use of any of the pre- 
scribed drugs where such treatment may be 
rendered necessary and the persons affected 
desire this aid.” 

NEW YORK STATE NARCOTIC COM- 

MISSION STARTS INVESTIGATION. 

The New York State Narcotic Commission 


work investigating the 
situation in New York, 


began actual of 


narcotic drug 


December 4. 
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will for the most part be given by Prof. 
Wm. A. Jarrett, of the Department of Phar- 
macy in the University. 

The first lecture was given November 23, 
in the auditorium of the Portland High 
School, on the Ninth Decennial Revision of 
the U. S. Pharmacopeeia. 


AND THE LAW. 

The resolution under which the committee 
is to act sets forth that it is “to investigate 
and examine into the laws of the State in 
relation to the distribution and sale of habit- 
forming drugs, the manner in which such 
laws are enforced, the laws of other States 
and jurisdictions upon the subject, and the 
measures which should be taken whereby the 
restrictions upon the distribution and sale of 
such drugs may be more effectively enforced.” 

The will clothed with the 
power to subpoena and compel the attend- 


committee be 
ance of witnesses, and to require the produc- 
tion of books and papers. It must report to 
the next Legislature before February 1, in- 
cluding with its report such recommendations 
The 


Legislature appropriated the sum of $5000 to 


as to legislation as it may deem proper. 


cover its expenses. 


ENGLISH COURT HOLDS THAT OWN- 
ERSHIP OF THE PRESCRIPTION 
DOES NOT PASS TO THE PATIENT. 
A court in England has decided that the 

ownership of a prescription does not pass to 

the patient. 
follows: 


The points of the case are as 


A woman consulted a physician who gave 
her a prescription which she took to a firm 
of pharmacists to be dispensed. The prescrip- 
tion was not returned to her, and when her 
husband asked that it should be, this was re- 
fused, the pharmacists stating that they had 
undertaken at the request of the physician not 
to return his prescriptions to patients unless 
they were expressly authorized by him to de 
so. An action was brought by the husband 
against the pharmacists for the return of the 
prescription. In giving evidence, the phys- 
ician stated that the course adopted by him 
with regard to prescriptions was taken for the 
protection of the public. He illustrated the 
danger of allowing prescriptions to be re- 
tained by the patient by saying that not infre- 
quently a medicine ordered for an adult was 
given, without any physician being consulted, 
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to an infant. He had requested pharmacists 
to inform him whenever a patient asked for 
the return of a prescription, and he made a 
practice of writing on prescriptions which 
might properly be handed back without ques- 
tion the words “Return to patient.” The 
lawyer for the defendants pointed out that 
the prescription was of no value to them, and 
that they were only contesting the case on the 
question of principle and in order to keep 
faith with the medical profession. The judge 
held that no property in the document had 
passed to the plaintiff as the prescription had 
been handed to the patient only in order that 
it might be conveyed by her to the pharma- 
cists to be made up instead of the medical 
man himself sending it. The claim, there- 
fore, was dismissed with costs. 


VIRGINIA ADVERTISING LAW. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the general assem- 
bly of Virginia, That any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association or any agent thereof 
who, with intent to sell or in any wise dispose 
of merchandise, securities, service, or any- 
thing offered by such persons, firm, corpora- 
tion, or association, directly or indirectly to 
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the public for sale or distribution, or with 
intent to increase the consumption thereof, or 
to induce the public in any manner to enter 
into any obligation relating thereto, or to 
acquire title thereto, or any interest therein, 
with fraudulent intent makes, publishes, dis- 
seminates, circulates, or places before the 
public, or causes directly or indirectly, to be 
made, published, disseminated, circulated, or 
placed before the public in this State, in a 
newspaper or other publication, or in the 
form of a book, notice, handbill, poster, blue 
print, map, bill, tag, label, circular, pamphlet, 
or letter or in any other way, an advertise- 
ment of any sort regarding merchandise, 
securities, service, land, lot, or anything so 
offered to the public, which advertisement 
contains any promise, assertion, representa- 
tion or statement of fact which is untrue, 
deceptive or misleading, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished by a fine of not less than twenty- 
five dollars, nor more than two hundred and 
fifty dollars, or confined in jail for a period 
of not less than ten days, nor more than sixty 
days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
All changes of address of members should be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 
The Association will not be responsible for non-delivery of the Annual Volume or 
Year Book, or of the JouRNAL unless notice of change of address is received before ship- 


ment or mailing. 


Both the old and the new address should be given thus: 


Henry MILton, 


From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Titles or degrees to be used in publications or in the official records should be given, 
and names should be plainly written, or typewritten. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESSES SINCE OCTOBER 18, 1916. 
ZUCK, F. J,, 
From Forest City Bank, Lawrence, Kans. 
To 1028 Missouri St., Lawrence, Kans. 
BEAL, J. H., 
From 801 W. Nevada, Urbana, III. 
To Camp Walton, Fla. 
B. H., 
From Colville, Wash. 
To St. Maries, Idaho. 
Mou tper, L., 
From 1429 Ocean Front, Santa Monica, Cal. 
To Lin Creek, Mo. 
SHAFFER, MARTIN L., 
From 2908 15th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
To 310 Jackson St., Seattle, Wash. 
BuMBerA, J. E., 
From 1213 Washington Ave., Braddock, Pa 
To 2022 Noble St., Swissvale, Pa. 


HELLER, C. T 
From 31 W. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
To 484 Wabasha St., St Paul, Minn. 
D. B., 
From Warren, Ind. 
To Residence Unknown. 
YOUNGKEN, D. W., 
From 2500 Jefferson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
To 2621 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cone, A. 
From 122 East 74th St., New York, N. Y., 
To Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and 56th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


DECEASED SINCE OCTOBER 18, 1916 
SUTHERLAND, G. M., 
Alameda, Cal. 
WILBERT, MartTIN I., 
Washington, D. C. 
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UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


List of Changes of Duties and Stations of Commissioned and Other Officers of the United 
States Public Health Service, for the seven days ended November 22, 1916. 


Relieved at 
Report at 
November 


Pharmacist E. S. Maguire. 
Marine Hospital, Evansville, Ind. 
Marine Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 
18, 1916. 

Pharmacist E. J. Thurston. Relieved at 
Marine Hospital, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Proceed to Marine Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 
November 21, 1916. 

Pharmacist G. A. Morris. 
Marine Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 
Marine Hospital, Evansville, Ind. 
18, 1916. 

Pharmacist L. W. Ryder. Proceed to Gulf 
Quarantine Station to assist in the transfer of 
the boarding and inspection of vessels from 
Ship Island to Gulfport, Miss. | November 
21, 1916. 


Relieved at 
Proceed to 
November 


Pharmacist T. C. Armstrong. Relieved at 
Marine Hospital, Stapleton, N. Y. Proceed 
to Marine Hospital, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
November 21, 1916. 

Scientific Assistant A. R. Howard. Proceed 
to establishments of the General Chemical 
Company. Make studies of occupational dis- 
eases. November 16, 1916. 

Professor C. W. Stiles. Proceed to New 
Hanover, Robeson and Columbus Counties, 
N. C. Make studies of methods and results 
of sanitation in those communities. Novem- 
ber 7, 1916. 

Pharmacist F. L. Gibson. Relieved at 
Marine Hospital, Cleveland, O. Proceed to 
Washington, D. C., for duty in the Bureau. 
November 2, 1916. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


List of changes of stations during November, 1916, in the cases of Sergeants First Class, 


and Sergeants, Medical Department. 
SERGEANTS FIRST CLASS. 


Daniel W. Robinson, from the Remount 
Depot, Ft. Reno, to Ft. Sam Houston. 

William McFarland, from Ft. Yellowstone, 
to the Southern Department. 


SERGEANTS, 


George Brown, from Columbus Barracks, 
to Jackson Barracks. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Histology of Medicinal Plants. By Wil- 
liam Mansfield, A.M., Phar.D., Professor of 
Histology and Pharmacognosy of the College 
of Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
Columbia University. A practical scientific 
book on vegetable histology for the use of 
teachers and.students in schools and colleges; 
also for all others who are interested in this 
work; 316 pages, 127 plates, cloth, $3.00 net. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, publishers. 

This book is intended primarily for the be- 
ginner who has never used a microscope of 


Walter G. Witt, from Columbus Barracks, 
to the Southern Department. 

Paul W. Holmes, from Columbus Barracks, 
to Fort Omaha. 

Thomas O. Williams, from Fort Yellow- 
stone, to the Southern Department. 

Ignatius B. Thomas, from Jackson Bar- 
racks, to the Army Medical School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

William R. Mitzlaff, from the Southern De- 
partment, to the Letterman General Hospital. 


AND REVIEWS 


any kind. Accordingly, the first fifty pages 
are devoted to a very simple description of 
the mechanical and chemical materials which 
may be used in connection with a microscopi- 
cal study of the histological elements of plant 
drugs. Descriptions of the mechanical appa- 


ratus are profusely illustrated by cuts, some 
of which appear superfluous, as, for example, 
those of cover glasses, slides, scissors, scalpels 
and the like. 

While a fairly complete list of reagents is 
given it is unfortunate that more information 
concerning the composition and strength is 
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not furnished. Chloral Hydrate solution as a 
clearing agent is, moveover, entitled to a place 
on every plant histologist’s table. 

The paragraph on the long paraffin process 
of embedding tissues for cutting is altogether 
too brief for the amateur. Without more ex- 
plicit information he would probably come to 
grief when he proceeded to “ place small frag- 
ments of a leaf, stem, or root tip, in “ chro- 
mic-acid solution, acetic alcohol, picric acid, 
and chromacetic acid,” since nothing is said as 
to the concentration and proportion of these 
solutions. 

Part II is devoted to tissues, cells, and cell 
contents. One is at once impressed by the 
unique method of treatment in this portion of 
the book. Contrary to the customary method, 
the author discusses various sorts of special 
ized tissues for about one hundred pages and 
then takes up simple parenchyma. In other 
words the author begins with the complex 
and proceeds to the simple. 

Part III treats of the histology of roots, 
rhizomes, stems, barks, woods, flowers, fruits 
and seeds. Here no attempt is made to 
cover the histology of the most important 
drugs which might be included in this por- 
tion of the book, but only such as show 
conspicuously the structures and cell con- 
tents which should be emphasized. 

Throughout parts II and III there are 
many very excellent illustrations of tissues, 
cells, and cell contents, many of them en- 
tirely new and all of them from original 
drawings by the author. This is the most 
valuable feature of the work and will serve 
of material value for purposes of reference. 

Errors in spelling are found here and there, 
as well as a few loose and vague statements, 
but these are not at all unexpected in a first 
edition. Mechanically the book is all that 
could be desired and taken as whole be- 
ginners in the study of the histology of 
medicinal plants will find this work of real 
assistance. S. 

Latin for Pharmacists. By George Howe, 
Ph.D., Professor of Latin, University of 
North Carolina, and John Grover Beard, 
Ph.G., Assistant Professor of Pharmacy, 
University of North Carolina. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., Philadelphia, Publishers. 136 
pages; cloth; price $1. 

This is the first edition of the book and the 
authors have profited by other courses of 
teaching Latin to pharmacy students and 
combined with that the experiences of their 


own study and practice. The book is written 
for the student in pharmacy, not to give him 
thorough instruction in Latin but for the 
purpose of qualifying him to use it rightly 
in connection with his work. 

The authors have adopted the English pro- 
nunciation of Latin which is an improve- 
ment over some of the works of this kind 
that do not prescribe a uniform method of 
pronunciation. <A little more attention might 
have been given to this subject, especially, in 
view of the fact, that it is written for those 
who have not studied Latin in the schools. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first 
consists of nineteen lessons presenting, in 
progressive arrangement, instruction in 
forms and syntax and to each lesson has been 
added a vocabulary and a double set of exer- 
cises, one for translating Latin into Eng- 
lish and the other English into Latin. A 
series of these lessons deal with the writing 
and reading of prescriptions. The second 
part contains word classifications, a list of the 
abbreviations in common use, an analysis of 
the pharmaceutical terminology and a dic- 
tionary of words commonly used in the drug 
store. The purpose of the book has been 
quite closely kept in mind. 

A Treatise on Pharmacy. For Students 
and Pharmacists. By Charles Caspari, Jr., 
Ph.G., Professor of Pharmacy in the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacy of the University of 
Maryland (Maryland College of Pharmacy, 
1884-1904). Fifth edition, enlarged and 
revised. Octavo, 929 pages: illustrated with 
337 engravings ; cloth; $4.75, net. Lea & Feb- 
iger, Publishers, Philadelphia and New 
York, 1916. 

The new edition of this well-known work, 
made necessary by the publication of the 
U.S. P. IX, has just made its appearance. In 
general outline it resembles previous editions. 
The author, apparently, was somewhat loath 
to accept the term “ mils ” for Cce., as through- 
out the work wherever one is mentioned, the 
other is given in parenthesis. 

In view of the fact that the book is intended 
primarily as a text-book for students in phar- 
macy, it seems strange that so many official 
Latin titles are omitted. A list of both Latin 
and English pharmacopeial and National 
Formulary titles is found at the head of every 
chapter on gelanicals. The same is true of the 
chapters on inorganic salts, but Latin titles 
are missing in those chapters dealing with 
organic compounds. 
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Especially valuable are the Special Remarks 
immediately following the consideration of a 
class of official preparations. They supply the 
kind of information that the student of phar- 
macy should have. The whys and wherefores, 
the avoidance of the difficulties that are liable 
to be encountered in the making of prepara- 
tions are given so lucidly in Prof. Caspari’s 
surpassing style, that it makes the work stand 
in a place by itself. 

Formule themselves are not given ver- 
batim, but are concisely outlined ; constituents 
are named, sometimes quantities are given, 
and usually the process of manufacture; but 
never in such a way as would permit the use 
of the book in lieu of the U.S. P. or N.F. 

As in previous editions no consideration is 
given to the many official vegetable drugs, 
except as these are mentioned as sources of 
alkaloids, glucosides, neutral principles, ete. 
Many of the drugs of animal origin are like- 
wise overlooked. 

Unfortunately, owing to the apparent haste 
in which the volume has been revised and 


published, a few errors have crept in regard- 
ing new things and changes. These will likely 
be corrected in subsequent editions. Mention 
of a few of these will serve to illustrate this 
point. For instance, Acidum Phenylcinchon- 
inicum, the official title of the substance sold 
for so long under its copyrighted title “Ato- 
phan,” is referred to as Phenylcinchonic acid. 
Possibly these titles are in this instance con- 
sidered as synonymous, but if the pharmaco- 
peeial title is correct then the use of the latter 
title is misleading. The fact that Liquor 
Cresolis Compositus is now made by a 
slightly modified formula is properly noted 
in the body of the work; but under the dis- 
cussion of Cresol, where mention of the same 
preparation is made, the change is apparently 
overlooked, as the U.S. P. VIII process is 
given in abstract. 

Aside from the few criticisms offered the 
work ranks high in comparison with others 
on the same subject and is full of valuable 
information for students in pharmacy. 

Louis SAALBACH. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF CANVASSERS, AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, ON OFFICERS-ELECT. 


While the December JouRNAL was still on the press we received the following 


report: 


“The Board of Canvassers of the American Pharmaceutical Association met 


Monday evening, December 11, and counted the ballots cast in the annual election. 
The following having received a plurality of the votes cast are elected: President, 
Chailes Holzhauer, Newark, N. ].; First Vice-president, Alfred R. L. Rohme, 
3altimore, Md.; Second Vice-president, Leonard A. Seltzer, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Third Vice-president, Theodore J. Bradley, Boston, Mass.; Members of the 
Council, Frederick J. Wulling, Minneapolis, Minn.: George M. Beringer, Cam- 
den, N. J.: Thomas I. Maine, New York City. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Signed, A. D. THorsurn, 
Francis E. Bipsins, 
FRANK H. Carrer, 
Epwarp W. Stucky. 
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The Lilly Biological Line 


THE NEW PLANT—The New Lilly Biological Plant, shown above, 
embodies the latest ideas in scientific laboratory construction. No expense 
has been spared to provide the best facilities for the production of Antitox- 
ins, Serums, Bacterial Vaccines, Rabies Virus, Vaccine Virus, Tuberculins, 
and related preparations. 


IMPROVED PACKAGES—The contents of all packages of Lilly 
Biological Products are available to the physician with a minimum of effort; 
on opening, everything is in full view unobscured by literature and padding. 
The packages include innovations that simplify administration and reduce 
the danger of contamination in using. 


RABIES VIRUS—Lilly Rabies Virus, prepared by the Harris Method | 
is easily administered by the family physician, and permits satisfactory 
treatment of the patient at his home. Send for complete information. 


Distributed Through the Drug Trade 


JOBBING STOCKS—In keeping with the well-known Lilly Policy, 
Lilly Biologicals are distributed through the drug trade. Ample stocks are 
now carried in refrigerator storage by jobbers in all sections of the country. 


EMERGENCY ORDERS—Many jobbers have made provision to 
handle orders coming by wire or phone outside ordinary business hours: 
At night, on Sundays, and other holidays. 


DISCOUNT—Lilly Biologicals, in common with the general pharm- 
aceutical line, are subject to 40 per cent. discount through the jobber, in any 
amount as needed. 


ELI LILLY & COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago St. Louis Kansas City New Orleans 
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Recommend 


MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


to your baby food 


customers 


Their satisfaction resulting from 


our recommendation will be to your 


MASS, UR A 


75 CENTS. advantage. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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© POTASSIUM IODIDE 


© OTRYCHNINE © DIACETYL- MORPHINE 
N. Y. Q. PRODUCTS 


are representative of the highest point to which the manufacture 
of Medicinal Chemicals has been carried. They conform absolutely 
to all accepted standards, and are in every way worthy of your 
preference when ordering. 
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Which Mineral Oilis Best ee 
Medical and Surgical Use 


1. That oil which is free from paraffin and all toxic, irritating 
or otherwise undesirable elements, such as anthracene, phe- 
nanthrene, chrysene, phenols, oxidized acid and basic bodies, 
organic sulphur compounds and foreign inorganic matter, because 
an oil of such purity will pass through the gastro-intestinal tract 
without causing irritation or other untoward effects. 


2. That oil which possesses the highest natural viscosity, with 
the highest specific gravity, because such an oil will pass through 
the intestine more slowly than a lighter and thinner oil and lubn- 
cate the walls of the gut more completely, and soften faeces 
more effectually, and is not likely to produce dribbling. 


3. That oil which is really colorless, odorless and tasteless, 
because palatability favors persistence in treatment. 
The oil which meets all these requirements is 


Petrolatum, Squibb 


Heavy (Californian) 


It is a pure, colorless, odorless and tasteless Mineral oil, specially 
refined under our control only by the Standard Oil Company 
of California, which has no connection with any other Standard 
Oil Company. This oil has the very high specific gravity of 
0.886 to 0.892 at 15°C. (or 0.881 to 0.887 at 25°C.) and 
has also an exceptionally high natural viscosity. It is sold 
solely under the Squibb label and guaranty and may be had 


at all leading drug stores. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 
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PRODUCTS 


ABSORBENT COTTON 
BANDAGES and GAUZE 
ADHESIVE PLASTER 
FUMIGATORS, ETC. 


Eftective advertising on the 
B & B line is regularly 
reaching every magazine 
reading home. Ours is an 
educational campaign that 
will permanently enlarge 
the demand for these profit- 
able goods. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago New York 


| 
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Ruckstuhl'’s Patent Lens Finders 

Retail druggists are paying as much 
for the old style fever thermometers 
as they can buy Ruckstuhl’s Patent 
Lens Finders for—with the two red 
guide lines and arrow head indicators 
engraved on the prism for quickly and 
accurately locating the mercury. 

Guaranteed against everything but 
breakage. 

Jobbing price, $9.00 a doz. Retail 
price, $1.25 each. 


Charles S. Ruckstuhl 
514 Elm Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Bound Copies 


of the 


1915 
JOURNAL 
A. PH. A. 


The Association has a number of 
copies, bound in cloth, of the 
1915 Journal that are offered at 


$5.00 per volume 
Orders for preceding years will 
be filled at the same price. Com- 


| plete your files now before the 


supply is exhausted. 

Orders should be sent to the 
Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical 
Association 
253 Bourse Bldg. Philadelphia 
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Hynson, Westcott & Dunning 


Formerly Hynson, Westcott & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


CLASS A Dozen CLASS C Dozen 
Bulgara Tablets Bacillus Lactis Bulgaricus Alkali Reserve & Alveolar Air Comb. Outfit.$ 90.00 
Enteric Glycotauro Tablets (72 in tube)..... 9.00 Blood Culture Vacuum Tubes............+. 4.50 
Glycotauro Capsules (36 in box)............ 9.00 Dialyzing Tubes, for estimating hydrogen-ion 
Lutein Tablets Corpus Luteum (50 intube).. 18.00 Sor 
Hydrogen Ion 60.00 
CLASS B Keidel Vacuum leeding Tubes.......... 
Mercury Biniodide Ampules, 1/6 gr. each (10 Rowntree & Geraghty Modification of Hellige 
12.00 Colorimeters. (Sale suspended)......... 240 
Mercury Salicylate Ampules, 1, 1 1/2 or 2 grs. Neutral Solution of Phenol-sul phone-phthalein 
Mercury Salicylate Suspension, 1, 1 1/2 or 2 Thorium Sol.for Pyelography,10%(100c.c.bot.) 12.00 
grs. to c.c. (30 C.c. 12.00 Thorium Sol.for Pyelography,10%(200c.c.bot.) 21.00 
Ouabain Ampules (4 in box)............+... 6.00 Thorium Sol.for Pyelography,15%(100c.c.bot.) 15.00 
Phenol-sulphone-phthalein Ampules( ~ iad 12.00 Thorium Sol.for Pyelography,15%(200c.c.bot.) 24.00 
Phenol-tetrachlor-phthalein (1 gram vials). 6.00 Tubes for Sacs, for hydrogen-ion estimations .60 
Urease-Dunning Tablets (40 ina package)... 12.00 Urease- Dunning 120.00 
INFORMATION FOR DEALERS : Shipments f. o. b. destination. Prices on ‘Class A" arenet. A discount 
of fifteen per cent. will be allowed on ‘‘Class B"; ten per cent. on “Class C”. Goods are sold at 30 days net: 


2 per cent. for cash in ten days. Unsalable goods, not paid for, may be returned for exchange or credit; those paid 
for may be returned for exchange or for cash remittance. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. IMPORTANT. Bulgara Tablets carry an expiring date on the wrapper of each dozen 
se and on the label of each bottle; the tablets should invariably be returned for exchange before that date. 

hey should be kept dry in a refrigerator, as their efficiency is greatly lessened by exposure to heat and moisture. 
Daily supplies of patients may be carried without injury. 


Complete exhaustion 


is just as deplorable in the human being 
| as it is absolutely essential in pharmacy. 
In the individual it means loss of vitality; 
in our products it means maximum drug value. 
The Doctor aided by the Druggist tries just as hard 
to check the one as we strive to increase the other; 
and our mutual skill is fairly measured by the results. 


Complete exhaustion of everything medicinal 
in botanicals of prime quality is the rock- 
bottom foundation of our “Quality Products.” 


SHARP & DOHME 


Purveyors to the drug trade 
since 1860 
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PRODUCTS 


ABSORBENT COTTON 
BANDAGES and GAUZE 
ADHESIVE PLASTER 
FUMIGATORS, ETC. 


Effective advertising on the 
B & B line is regularly 
reaching every magazine 
reading home. Ours is an 
educational campaign that 
will permanently enlarge 
the demand for these profit- 


able goods. 


BAUER & BLACK 


New York 


Chicago 


| Ruckstuhl’s Patent Lens Finders 


Retail druggists are paying as much 
for the old style fever thermometers 
as they can buy Ruckstuhl’s Patent 
Lens Finders for—with the two red 
guide lines and arrow head indicators 
engraved on the prism for quickly and 
accurately locating the mercury. 

Guaranteed against everything but 
breakage. 

Jobbing price, $9.00 a doz. 
price, $1.25 each. 


Charles S. Ruckstuhl 
514 Elm Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Bound Copies 
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copies, bound in cloth, of the 
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Hynson, Westcott & Dunning 


Formerly Hynson, Westcott & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


CLASS A Dozen 
Bulgara Tablets Bacillus Lactis Bulgaricus 
Enteric Glycotauro Tablets (72 in tube)..... 9.00 
Glycotauro Capsules (36 in box)............ 9.00 
Glycotauro Capsules, half size, for children 
Lutein Tablets Corpus Luteum (SOQintube).. 18.00 
CLASS B 
Mercury Biniodide Ampules, 1/6 gr. each (10 
12.00 
Mercury Salicylate Ampules, 1, 1 1/2 or 2 grs. 
12.00 
Mercury Salicylate Suspension, 1, 1 1/2 or 2 
grs. toc.c. (30 CC. 12.00 
Ouabain Ampules (4 in box).............45. 6.00 
Phenol-sulphone-phthalein Ampules(10inbox) 12.00 
Phenol-tetrachlor-phthalein (1 gram vials)... .00 
Urease-Dunning Tablets (40 ina package)... 12.00 


CLASS C Dozen 
Alkali Reserve & Alveolar Air Comb. Outfit. $90.00 
Alveolar Air Testing Outfit ..............4. 60.00 
Blood Culture Vacuum Tubes.............. 4.50 
Dialyzing Tubes, for estimating hydrogen-ion 
Dunning Colorimeters, for phenolsulphone- 
Keidel Vacuum Bleeding Tubes............ 50 
Rowntree & Geraghty Modification of Hellige 
Colorimeters. (Sale suspended).........240 
Neutral Solution of Phenol-sul phone-phthalein 


-00 
Thorium Sol.for Pyelography,10%(100c.c.bot.) 12.00 
Thorium Sol.for Pyelography,10%(200c.c.bot.) 21.00 
Thorium Sol.for Pyelography,15%(100c.c.bot.) 15.00 
Thorium Sol.for Pyelography,15%(200c.c.bot.) 24.00 
Tubes for Sacs, for hydrogen-ion estimations .60 
Urease-Dunning (1000 120.00 


INFORMATION FOR DEALERS: Shipments f. o. b. destination. Prices on ‘Class are net. A discount 
of fifteen per cent. will be allowed on ‘Class B’’; ten per cent. on “Class C’’. Goods are sold at 30 days net: 
2 per cent. for cash in ten days. Unsalable goods, not paid for, may be returned for exchange or credit; those paid 


for may be returned for exchange or for cash remittance. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. IMPORTANT. Bulgara Tablets carry an expiring date on the wrapper of each dozen 
a and on the label of each bottle; the tablets should invariably be returned for exchange before that date. 
hey should be kept dry in a refrigerator, as their efficiency is greatly lessened by exposure to heat and moisture. 


Daily supplies of patients may be carried without injury. 
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Complete exhaustion 


is just as deplorable in the human being 

as it is absolutely essential in pharmacy. 

In the individual it means loss of vitality; 

in our products it means maximum drug value. 

The Doctor aided by the Druggist tries just as hard 
to check the one as we strive to increase the other; 
and our mutual skill is fairly measured by the results. 


Complete exhaustion of everything medicinal 
in botanicals of prime quality is the rock- 
bottom foundation of our “Quality Products.” 


SHARP & DOHME 


Purveyors to the drug trade 
since 1860 
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Ww. T. CO. 
PHENIX GRADUATES 


For over thirty years these graduates have held their place as the standard of excel- 
lence. They are light and strong and of brilliant finish. The lines are clear-cut and 
distinct, and the figures and letters are handsomely engraved by hand. 

With the aid of apparatus of our own device we are able to insure the highest degree 
of accuracy. In no case is mechanical division employed, but every line on each 
graduate is determined independently and with equal care. 


OUR GUARANTEE OF ACCURACY IS ETCHED ON EVERY GRADUATE 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York Boston 
San Francisco Sydney, N.S. W. Buenos Aires, A. R. 


1840 STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 1916 


HENRY TROEMNER’S | 
BALANCES : SCALES - WEIGHTS 


For All Pharmaceutical Purposes 

Price List on Application ) 

HENRY TROEMNER | 
@ 911 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plantex in Cancer 
The medical profession is interested in this new 
treatment for all types of cancer. The House 
of Merrell has conducted a long series of pharma- 
cological and clinical experiments to determine 
the therapeutic value of Plantex. Over seven 
hundred cases were treated with marked benefit. 


PLANTEX i 


Is marketed in l-ounce, rubber-hooded, metal 
screw capped bottles at Five Dollars, subject 
to the new Merrell discount of 15 per cent. 
The Merrell Policy of selling only through the 
regular channels of trade is rigidly adhered | 
to. Order your supplies through your jobber. | 


Send for the new catalog just issued. 


THE WM. S. MERRELL CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
CINCINNATI 
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| | 
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HOME OF THE 


| | “WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS” 


227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia 


PUBLISHERS: AND: PRINTERS 
| Where the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association is Made 
Typesetting, Illustrating, Printing, Binding 
and Mailing of Weekly and Monthly Periodi- 
cals, Catalogues, Genealogical, Historical, and 


| Medical Works, Fine Editions of Books of all 


Descriptions for General or Private Distribution. 
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| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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The Drugeist 
Who lnsists on Quality 


is the man who carries A. D. F. |. Co. fire 
insurance. He gets thoroughly reliable Capi- 
tal Stock insurance—the very best that can be 
bought—and saves 25 per cent from Board rates. 

The 25 per cent saving which this Com- 
pany offers is not made at the expense of qualitv. 
Our financial reliability equals that of the largest 
general companies: our expert adjustment service 
is exceptional. We offer druggists better insur- 
ance than they can secure elsewhere, at the low- 
est consistent premium cost. 


Ask for our proposition on your store: it is worth your 
while to know first what we offer to druggists. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS OVER 
A THIRD OF A MILLION DOLLARS 


SAVED POLICYHOLDERS $57,295.06 
DURING THE YEAR 1915 


Send us the coupon today 


THE AMERICAN DRUGGISTS’ 
) FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1004-1005 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Vv CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“e Vey , “ $423,322.14; Liabilities (including Premium 
4, Reserve of $73,484.53), $79,591.03; Surplus 
“Op to policyholders, $343,731.11; Actually 
9 available to Policyholders, $417,215.64. 
fo Ce 
“4. 


Up Op Cash Capital, $200,000.00; Admitted Assets, 
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BE PREPARED! 


Dispense pharmaceuticals according to the 
new pharmacopoeia when Congress makes it the official 
standard. 


The H. K. Muliord Company is in position 
to supply products prepared strictly in accordance with the 
new pharmacopoeia. Placing your orders with us now will 
insure your preparedness. 


By purchasing the Mulford assayed and 
standardized pharmaceuticals you secure a line that is 
recognized as standard. 


The H. kK. Mulford Company’s assayed and standardized 
pharmaceuticals are recognized as standard, and when you 
dispense them you are protecting your reputation and giving 
satisfaction to the doctor and his patient. 


The reputation held by the H. K. Mulford Company of standard- 
izing the greatest number of products is a valuable insurance policy 
in your dispensing, adds to your prestige as a pharmacist and will in- 
crease your business. 


The new pharmacopoeia recognizes biochemic assay for cannabis 
and its preparations and solution of pituitary extract, and recommends it 
in standardization of preparations of aconite, digitalis, squill and stro- 
phanthus. 

The following drugs and their preparations are standardized 
physiologically in the Mulford Laboratories: digitalis, gelsemium, squill, 
strophanthus, veratrum, lobelia, ergot, convallaria, apocynum, cannabis, 
pituitary extract, and others. 


Look over your stock now and place your order for Mul- 
ford Standardized Pharmaceuticals conforming to the U. S. P,. 
IX. requirements. 


THEN YOU WILL BE EQUIPPED 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 
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Revised in Accordance with the New 
UNITED STATES PHARMACOPCIA 


New (5th) Edition 

HIS volume covers the entire range of Pharmacy under three distinct headings: General 

Pharmacy, Practical Pharmacy, and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. The work has been 
thoroughly revised in order to bring to the attention of students and pharmacists the 
additions and changes in the Ninth Revision of the U.S. Pharmacopeia and the Fourth 
Edition of the National Formulary. The author has covered the science as well as the 
art of pharmacy, giving not only facts and data, but the underlying reasons as well, thus 
solving completely the questions with which pharmacists and students are daily confronted. 
As an up-to-date and practical work Caspari’s Pharmacy will continue to merit the 
popularity it has long enjoyed. 

Octavo, 929 pages. 337 engravings. 

By CHARLES CASPARI, Jr., Pa.G., Professor of Pharmacy in the Department of 

Pharmacy of the University of Maryland. Cloth, $4.75, net. 


New (16th) Edition 

Hare’s Practical Therapeutics 

Y reason of the ingenuity of its plan, the consummate skill with which it has been car- 

ried out and the author’s appreciation of the needs of the physician at the bedside, 
Hare’s Practical Therapeutics has stood out conspicuously as a book which has never 
been approached in its field, and each successive issue has only emphasized and increased 
its usefulness. In the present edition the official preparations of the new U. S. Pharma- 
copeia and the new British Pharmacopeeia have been introduced. 

Octavo, 1009 pages, with 149 engravings and 7 plates. 

By HOBART AMORY HARE, M.D., B.Sc., Professor of Therapeutics, Materia Medica 

and Diagnosis in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. Cloth, $4.75, net. 


New (16th) Edition Just Ready 


Culbreth’s Materia Medica and Pharmacology 


HE author’s complete knowledge, thoroughness and accuracy are manifest on every 

page ; and his long experience as a teacher enables him to present the subject in a 
concise form and clear manner. Thorough revision in accordance with the new U. 
Pharmacope@ia has brought this new edition into complete conformity with curre 
scientific thought. This single volume gives physicians and pharmacists a comprehensive 
and authoritative work on the entire realm of materia medica and pharmacology. 

Octavo, about 1000 pages, with about 500 illustrations. 


By DAVID M. R. CULBRETH, Px.G., M.D., Professor of Botany, Materia Medica 


and Pharmacognosy in the University of Maryland. Cloth, $5.25, net. 


Si d B ’ Ch ° t New (11th) Edition 
imon an ase’s emistry p Bere tena 
THis comprehensive work answers every need of all who are concerned with the medical 

bearings of chemistry. The new eleventh edition incorporates the additions to and 
changes in the new U.S. Pharmacope@ia. The section dealing with non-metals has been 
re-arranged and enlarged, and a chapter on quantitative determination by volumetric 
methods has been included in the section on analytical chemistry. The new edition is 
up-to-date in every particular and the work continues to be the best manual of chemistry 
for teachers, students, and practitioners of medicine, dentistry and pharmacy. 

Octavo, 648 pages, with 55 engravings and 7 colored plates. 


By W. SIMON, Pu.D., M.D., Late Professor of Chemistry, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Baltimore, and DANIEL BASE, Px.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Maryland. Cloth, $3.50 net. 
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THE ART OF COMPOUNDING 


4th Edition Revised and Enlarged 
By WILBUR-L. SCOVILLE, Ph.G. 


Member, Committee of Revision U. S. Pharmacopoeia (Eighth); formerly Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Pharmacy, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 


With 76 illustrations. 8vo. 402 pages. Cloth, $3.00, postpaid 


“The chapters on sterilization, disinfection and biological products should be studied 
by all pharmacists who do not wish to fall into the back ranks as scientific prescrip- 
tionists.’’— National Druggist. 

‘“Among the subjects on which revised and up-to-date information is given are col- 
loidal preparations, antiseptics, ampoules, emulsions, liquefaction, ointment bases, 
biological products, apparatus of various kinds. An innovation of importance is intro- 
duction of illustrations which we are sure will be most welcome.’’— The Spatula, Boston, 


BIOCHEMIC DRUG ASSAY METHODS 


With Special Reference to the Pharmacodynamic Standardization of Drugs 
By PAUL S. PITTENGER, Ph.C., Phar.D. 
r2mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid 


“An admirable exposition upon a branch ot work that has become of the greatest 
importance in pharmacy.’’—Journal American Pharmaceutical Association. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers 
1012 Walnut Street Philadelphia 


ROBERTSON’S FRUIT TABLETS 


Keep indefinitely, but SELL so readily after once tried that their 

keeping qualities are rarely tested. 

There’s a lot more to the cost of genuine fruit tablets than the mere 

price per pound. 

ROBERTSON CANDY CO. ROBERTSON-BRADSHAW CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Druggists Make Ouick Turnovers 


Selling the Specialties of 


The Intravenous Products Company 


(Nanufacturing Chemists 


Because 


1—— Shere is an increasing demand for them, created by continuous 
national advertising in high-class medical publications; this demand 
is made permanent by the sustained quality of the products. 

2—\{— There is an excellent profit made in handling them. 


3— There is no loss from deterioration—All goods being packed in 
hermetically sealed ampoules or glass-stoppered bottles. 

A—$ J nmediate service is assured for rush or special orders from our 
numerous branch houses—every one of them fully stocked. 

5————_\\ assist dealers by writing direct to their physician patrons, and 

by supplying literature for mailing under their own name. 


Write for details of our special druggists proposition now 


VENARSEN — VENODINE ~ VENOSAL — VENOMER — VENCALXODINE — VENQUININE 
VENFERARSEN — VENFERRUM — VENOUABAIN — VENGELOID 
VENHORMONE — VENICOSE — GUAIODINE 


HOME OFFICE: DENVER, COLORADO, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES:  Atlanta—Boston—Chicago—Detroit—E! Paso—Kansas City—Los Angeles—New York——-Havana—Mexico City 


NOW READY 


THE YEAR BOOK 
of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
Volume III. 


@ Containing the report on the Progress 
of Pharmacy for the year 1914---An 
epitome of pharmaceutical progress 
for the year. 


Single Copies, $4.00 each 
A special discount to libraries and schools 


Send orders to Wm. B. Day, General Secretary 
701 South Wood St., Chicago, Ill. 
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DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES AND TOILET ARTICLES 


Highest in cleansing anu polishing properties. 

Perfec ot consistency. No grit. W on t discolor, melt or 
harden. : pleasant ‘“‘smack."’ :: Advertised in 
leadir 1g dental publications of nation a circulation and 


local newspapers, 
$2.00 a dozen from your jobber We paid the stamp tax 


THE ALBODON CO. 
154 West 18th Street 


New York 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE 


BOTTLES 


Up to date for Prescriptions, Proprietaries 


and Perfumes 
T. C. WHEATON & CO. 


EXPERT BOTTLE BLOWERS 
Millville, N. J. 


PHARMACEUTICAL and CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


GLASS ENAMELED TANKS 


Seamless One-piece Acid resistant Tanks, 
Stills, Vacuum Pans, Bowls, Dishes, etc. 


Elyria Enameled Products Company 
Elyria, Ohio 


STANDARD DRUGS in Sealed Packages 


Save You Loss and Trouble and Protect Your Profits 


The goods are pure U. S. P. Standard and clean. No dust, dirt or 
dampness can get in the AVRI package N illing from the cor 
ners The Riewdce will please your 

istomers and yive prestige to your store 

Your name and address 

ery package it 

lowest prices 


For prices and information address 


86-100 Forrest 8t. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


AVRI CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


A NEW BOOK 


HISTOLOGY 
OF 


MEDICINAL 
PLANTS 


By 
William Mansfield, 
A.M., Phar.D. 


Professor of Histology and 
Pharmacognosy of the Colleg« 
of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York, Columbia University 


Apbracti ‘al scientific 

book on vegetable 
histology for the use 
of all interested in 
this work. It de- 
scribes all the differ- 
ent types of cells and 
cell contents found 
in the official drugs. 


You need this book 
on your prescription 
or laboratory counter, because it is a 
book you can use every day. Have a 
copy sent for 10 days’ free examination 
—no cash in advance. Merely indicate 
on the coupon below if you are a mem- 
ber of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association ; if not, you can supply a 
reference, or state your position. 


316 pages, 6x9, 127 plates. Cloth, $3.00 net 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 
432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


Gentlemen: Kindly forward me for 10 days’ examina- 
tion a copy of MANSFIELD’sS “HISTOLOGY OF 
MEDICINAL PLANTS.”  Itis understood that I am to 
remit the price of this book within ten days after its re- 
ceipt, or return it, postpaid. 


Address 


Indicate on the following line if you are a member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association If not, kindly 
supply a reference, or indicate your position 


APJ. 12-16 
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The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


74 St. Botolph St., Corner of Garrison BOSTON, MASS. 


A College of Pharmacy, controlled and managed by pharmacists, in which the teaching 
is largely by the laboratory method. The possession of a liberal endowment makes it 
possible to give superior courses without increase of cost to the student. 

Regular course of two years, leading to the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy (Ph. G.). Many students 


take three years to complete this course, working in drug stores while doing so. The College is generally able 
to secure positions with College privileges for such students. 

Post-graduate course of one year, leading to the degree of Pharmaceutical ang (Ph. c.. 

The annual session begins during the latter part of September and ends during 

A general education equivalent to the completion of one year in a high school, = oo by certificate or 
examination, is required for entsance. 


For catalogue and further information, write to THEODORE J. BRADLEY, Ph.G., Dean 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Notre Dame 


Two Year Course, Degree Ph. G. 
Three Year Course, Degree Ph. C. 


Notre Dame, Indiana Four Year Course, Degree B. S. Ph. 


ST. LOUIS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


HIS COLLEGE was organized and is managed by an association of pharmacists to pro- 
vide a thorough course of pharmaceutical instruction for the young men and women 
who desire to qualify themselves as pharmacists. 

The Fifty-second Annual Session opened October 2, 1916, and will continue over seyen months. 


For further information write to the College, 2108-2110 Locust St.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Department of Pharmacy—University of Maryland 
(MARYLAND COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 1843-1916) 


Lombard and Greene Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Complete Course of Lectures and Laboratory Instruction, covering two sessions of thirty-two 
weeks each. Catalogue giving full information mailed on application to the Dean. 


Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy 


School of Pharmacy, University of Pittsburgh 


@ Offers a two years’ course leading to the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy. Three years for 
the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist. 


For Catalogue address DR. J. A. KOCH, Dean, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, SCHOOL OF PHARMACY “Cr 


New Location Fifty-seventh Session Began September 26, 1916 


New Equipment 
Courses for the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Chemist are offered. 
Graduation from an accredited high school is required for entrance. 
For announcement, address, W. B. DAY, Acting Dean, 701 South Wood St., Chicago. 


Insist upon having Gilpin, Langdon & Company’s 


PERFECT POWDERS FOR PERCOLATION 


for use in your prescription work 


GILPIN, LANGDON & COM PANY 


Established 1845 Incorporated Baltimore, Md. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


Offers courses of instruction leading to the degrees of Graduate in Pharmacy (Ph.G.) and 
Pharmaceutical Chemist (Ph.C.). 
To qualify for admission a complete high school course is required. 
This School was the first to offer a systematic laboratory course in prescription filling. 
Ample laboratory facilities; complete equipment. 
Opportunities for laboratory positions in pharmaceutical chemistry have increased materi- 
ally during the last few years. 
Session opens September 28, 1917 

Write for pamphlet ‘‘ Typical Illustrations in Pharmacy.” 

Address C. W. PATTERSON, Secretary 
2431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 


“In Union there is Strength” 


The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 


The Department of Pharmacy of the Medico Chirurgical College of Philadelphia 
has been merged with the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. This union of 
interests affords unequalled opportunities both for students who intend to 
engage in the practice of pharmacy and for those who desire postgraduate 
or special work in pharmacy and allied sciences. 

For full information, address 


JACOB S. BEETEM, Registrar 1 145 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


American Pharmaceuttcal Assoctatton 


Approving the objects of the American Pharmaceutical Association, I hereby subscribe 
to them, and apply for membership in the Association, including subscription to the 
JOURNAL. 


(Write or print name in full—Initials are not sufficient) 


NOTE—The Payment of $5.00 at one time covers the dues for one year and one year’s subscription to 
the Journal. If paid separately, the annual dues and subscription are $4.00 each. 

This application, with the first year’s payment of $5.00 may be sent to the Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, the General Secretary, the Secretary of the Council, or any officer of the A. Ph. A. 


J. W. ENGLAND, Secretary of the Council, 
415 North 33rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHAT TWO DOCTORS SAY 


In answer to one of our recent advertisements, two 


doctors make the following comments : 
Send me a sample bottle of LYSOL—not to get acquainted 
with it; ‘tis with me a friend for about 25 years past.” 
| have yours before me and carefully note the experience of 
Dr. Copeland. 
I have had just such an experience a month ago right here; 
and | give LYSOL credit for helping me out of at least a 
dangerous case of Puerperal Eclampsia. There is no substitute 
for LYSOL where it is indicated—and that is in almost every 
case of Surgery, Gynecology, Obstetrics, etc. There is nothing 
better—few, if any, as good.” 
LYSOL is a good friend in emergency or at any other time. 
It has proved itself a sure, safe, trusty assistant. 
Doctors like LYSOL. They prescribe it continually. We keep it before 
the doctors both by advertising and by sampling. 
We keep it before the public by our magazine and newspaper adver- 
tisements and by our literature. This helps your sales on LYSOL. 
Have you seen our little book ‘‘HOME HYGIENE?”’ 


PRESCRIPTION 
CHEMICALS 


The reputation of the Druggist—the satisfaction 
of the Physician—and the welfare of the patient 
require that chemicals used in dispensing should 
conform to the highest standard for purity. When 


ordering chemicals for the dispensing department 


Specify ““M. C. W.’’ 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 
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Germicidal Soap 


iz 
“The Soap of a Hundred Uses” 


Germicidal Soap (McClintock) is useful whenever 
and wherever a powerful antiseptic, disinfectant, de- 
tergent or deodorant is required. It is employed by 
physicians, surgeons, gynecologists, obstetricians, de: 
matologists, veterinarians, dentists, nurses, barbers. It 


is serviceable in every home and hospital. Keep a ‘packer 


on your show-case. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR GENERAL USE. 


For cleansing wounds (bruises, For preparing solutions for the 
cuts, abrasions), ulcers, etc. vaginal douche. 

For the destruction of infecting For destroying the odor of offen- 
organisms in skin diseases. sive perspiration. 

For cleansing the hair and scalp For disinfecting vessels, utensils, 
and for the removal and prevention etc. 
of dandruff. For washing and sterilizing bed- 

For venereal prophylaxis (as a linen, handkerchiefs, etc., used in 
disinfectant wash ). the sick-room. 


Display Cases: Germicidal Soap, Mild. 


One dozen large cakes. (For other forms see our catalogue. ) 


VAN Teme PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


these Capsules 


in your prescription work 


i ; Parke, Davis & Co.’s Empty Capsules are made from 
BEA the highest quality of gelatin that the market affords 
They a 


es Y \\ 4 re manufactured in the best equipped capsule plant in 
hf |} the world, and by recognized specialists in capsule-making. 
U They are readily soluble. 
\ They are pliable—will not break in handling. 
J 7 They are uniform in size, shape, thickness and color—each capsule is 
sf} a perfect replica of every other capsule in the box. 


They are beautifully transparent. 
\ They are unequalled in brilliancy. 

4 \ They are free from grease-spots. 
They fit perfectly—caps to bodies; and when the cap is on, it stays 
on—there is no danger of leakage or spilling of contents. 


ASK THE SALESMAN TO SHOW YOU SAMPLES. 
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